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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] evevator., 171 wesTMINSTER ST. 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


PROVIDENCE, R. l. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing ang 
Embossing, also Cal. 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufaeturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N, C. 


» Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga 
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Dyeing Machine 


Single Compartment 
Providing for separate 
removal of small rollers 
in box. 


Bleaching, 


Dyeing, Drying, 


Finishing Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Building. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Macines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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Two New 
Large Size 
Spinning Spindles. 


We make 
Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 


also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Draper Company, 
HOPEDALE, 
MASs. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 1S DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 


The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 






Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 
No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 








or fray the softest yarn. 


. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 












IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 








The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


OTTON 


ACHINERY 


Shops — 
Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falis, Mass. 


Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 
and 


Reels. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TH EB 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Kitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self=-Feeding Openers 
_ Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


i 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 
formerly built by 
WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, . Lowell, Mass. 


ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


. 
i 
} 
i 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


Full Particulars, 


Samples nnd Special 


Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 

by one 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


ee 


pees C= 
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Underwear 
and Hosiery 


Rib Knitting Machinery 
for 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, ete., plain 
and shaped. 
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THE ECONOMIES OF UPKEEP 
RESULTING FROM THE SELF OILING FEATURE 
OF UNIVERSAL WINDING MACHINES FOR 
CONING, TUBING, DOUBLING 
AND 
BOBBIN WINDING FOR BROAD LOOMS 
ALONE PAYS A HANDSOME INTEREST ON THE INVESTMENT 


Uniwersal Winding Co. 
95 South Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL WINDING COMPANY 


Saville St., Oxford Road, Manchester, England 16 St. Johannvorstadt, Basel, Switzerland 
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' Cotton Machinery 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 














Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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ail 


Pe aati, 


\ J [ L r S Dynamo or High-Speed Fibre Faced Cork 


Insert Pulley. 
(PATENTED) 


. 


Eliminate belt slip. Transmit 50 to 100% additional power. 


Permit slacker belts, pre- 
venting friction losses and 
belt wear. Are not affected 
by water, oil or atmospheric 
conditions. Are practically 
indestructible. 


Why don’t you try one ? 


The last quarterly report of a well known cor- 
poration shows the rate at which it is equipping 
its pulleys with CORK INSERTS. 


Dear Sirs :— ; 

Replying to your letter of the 14th 
the following is a list of pulleys fitted 
with Cork Inserts during January, 
February and March, 1908: 


2pull.253gin.x1t in. | 2pull.49';in.x 18 in. 
: "ane “ ia? 2 “S35 * 
~ ™ Das I 49 “ x20 
bce oS I 494 “* x20 
*s.5 I 4916 *“ x16 
270.“ 5 -@ 236 
Sen Sa ae Poet 
~, 20 2 49 ~ & 22 
ie oe 4 so “x 8 
2 42 ~~ L@e 

I 17 “ x10 

2 “a: “eo 


“ ath? 66 
x25 
Ol arog 
x 30 
go “x18 


~—o = — 


For prices and particulars apply to 


National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Cork Insert Wood Kim Pulley Stirling Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., installed May Ist, 1901, still in service 16 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


without repairs. 
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New Bristle Cloth Stretcher 


(PATENTED) 


For Cotton Cloths, Printed Goods, Pure and Soft Finish Goods, 
Lace Curtains, Surgical Gauze, Cheese Cloths, Canton Flannels, 
Napped Goods, Drills, Shirtings, Sheetings, Woolens, Silks, Shoe 
Duck, Burlaps, Carpets, Etc., Etc. 


Will stretch any and all classes of fabrics in the easiest, simplest and 
Features ne 


uum: «=™most satisfactory manner without disturbing the finish, damaging the 
warp, bending the weft or distressing the fabric in any way. 

No dirt, grease or oil; no complications in adjusting; no threading up; i: 
objectionable feature is eliminated in this new idea for stretching fabrics. 

With this machine we defy even comparison with anything yet created for 


purp¢ se. 


bhat 


The truth of these claims has been demonstrated by two years regular 
classes of goods in leading mills and finishing establishments in this country and 


Costs nothing to try it. Sold on approval. 


American Finishing Machinery Co. 
45 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


Jacob K. Altemus 


Office: 2824 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Makes a specialty of machinery 
for 


* 
Spooling No other concern in the United 


States can excel us On our product 
and for Winding stunts we are 


Warping able to take care of all that come 
along. 


. We know how to build and 
Beaming also know how to operate every 
machine we construct, to get the 
best results at least cost. This is 
an important factor in meeting 


Winding every condition. 





Our new machine for Rewinding Yarn 
onto Shuttle Bobbins puts on from 20 to 
300 per cent more yarn than before 
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ire 


(Ges) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 6a. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. Ss. A, 


Wool Washers. Bulletin 54 


Hanter MODEL D 


WOOL WASHER 


“ASIK ANY USIER” 


Bulletin 54 describes it 
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Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 
antee that with our combination of Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, 
at a much faster rate of speed. 













Patented in the 
United States 
and all 
Foreign Countries 


















Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 


Tube 
Patent applied Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
for. U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan, 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 









American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
for all Textile Purposes. 





New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. | 


(Formerly LEVER @ GRUNDY.) 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


SOLE MAKERS OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Ma- 

chines; Warping Machines and Creels; 

Brass Bobbin Winding and other Ma- 

chinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 

Machines, Sectional Warping Mill, 

Beaming Machines, etc; Cop Winding 

Machines for butts to weave from out- 

side; Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding 

Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling 

Machine for silk, fine cotton, wool and 

worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines 

for large bobbins used in knitting mills; 

Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling 

. Machines. 
This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
spools. cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most suit- 


able machine tor cotton or woolen blankets, 


Saran 
iF Ss 


Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all manu- 
facturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton, bagging and carpets. 


High aoe ed Cross Quiller to wind from skeins, spools or Pressure Drum iecetinn Machine. This machine isadapted 
sauie cops on two quills or paper tubes. It is built to run 


© spooling any kind of yarn, whether from mule cops 
m 1800 te » 2400 revolutions. or skeins. 


Bay went) w= 0 


> bc gee une Sat a 


= 5 egrets 
5 a stil te i 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


Sept. 1908 


Washing 


Machines 


for 


LEERLED ai 


Textile and 
Hosiery Mills 


all styles 
and sizes. 


No matter what your needs may be, we can supply you 
from our line. 
Address our nearest office. 


Hydro 
Extractors 


all styles 


Under-Driven Extractors 
Over-Driven Extractors 


Motor-Driven Extractors 
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STARCH. 


Increased efficiency in 


WARP SIZING 


with LESS COST by using 


Sept. 1908 
























Adhesive Value: 
One pound of **C. P. SPECIAL” contains a sizing value of from one to one 
and a half pounds of any other starch. 
*C. P. SPECIAL” requires no heavying or stocking up after standing. 


Sizing Qualities: 
*C. P. SPECIAL” dries without sticking on slasher cylinders. 
“*C, P. SPECIAL” penetrates yarn thoroughly. 
*C, P. SPECIAL” increases tensile strength of yarn from 5-10 percent. 
*C. P. SPECIAL” boils quickly and produces good, smooth size. 
Weaving: 
‘arps sized with **C, P. SPECIAL” draw in and weave to entire satisfaction. 
“CC, P. SPECIAL” will not dust off under your looms. 
Demonstration: 
We are ready to demonstrate in your mill—free of cost—just what **C. P. 
SPECIAL” will do. 
100 lbs. **C, P. SPECIAL” will be sent on request to any responsible Cotton 
Manufacturer for demonstration purposes. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 
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TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
for the Mill and 


Manufacturing ‘Trade 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTIES 
726-728 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Address Department Z 
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1000 Gallons of Soft, Pure Water 
20 Barrels 


Two Cents , s 


ai 
a ea de Was 
lhat is the average cost of making i v7 thee ER 
hard water soft with the 
Ce 
es | 
| ee) a 


. J 3 
atic . FT 
Dodge Autom Sane La 


“EUREKA” (ee 
| PC 

|| Fr SOFT SOFT 

aia sng and Sena aa. 


7 
For the price of a postage stamp you 





secure 1000 gallons of a_ water Spied iii) At dl 
: VATER WATER WATER WATER 
that will produce . 





ete 


Level Dyeing. 


ny var C Pa tes ae 


rer 
The wool is c/eax because it has been scoured and washed in water that is free from 
impurities that adhere to the wool, consequently the coloring matter can penetrate and 
affix itself in every portion of every fibre, and no spots or streaks mar the appearance 
of the finished piece. 
Consider the SOAP SAVING— it amounts to the difference between the soap re- 


quired to produce ‘* suds” on your ard water as against practically a RAIN water. 


It is not necessary to “doctor’’ our treated water. 


We can CLARIFY your turbid river or lake water. By using the treated water in 


your boilers, as well as in the manufacturing processes, you prevent scale and all of its 
attendant evils and expenses. 


A postal card re guest will bring you our interesting book ** No. Zig 
which tells all about the *‘ Eureka” System. 


Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


P. S.—These are some of our textile mill customers: — 
South Bend (Ind.) Woolen Co. 
Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 
3urson Knitting Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Kalamazoo Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Des Moines, (Ia.) Hosiery Mills. 

Ipava (Ill.) Woolen Mills. 

Clinton (Mich.) Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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“ HURRICANE ” 
DRYERS 24> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 


be RE ED ie Ol 


Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘* Hurricane”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Power Screw 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A New Process Noiseless Pinion 


Will stop the racket made by any pair of metal gears 
in your plant no matter how high speed they run at. 
And it will wear like iron. Ze? ws send you our catalogue. 
THE NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Pinking Cloth and 
Cutting Samples L) seuldlieeie 


aaa 









ro 


on 

Oswego Cutting 
Machines 

is easy, quick, 
economical and correct. 


The attractive samples that can be cut 
on Oswego Cutters bring business. Ninety 


sizes and styles of Oswego and Brown & Carver Cutters are made. One of these is 
exactly suited to your present needs. A large number of these machines are in active 
operation cutting cloth. 


Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y. 


Niel Gray, Jr., Proprietor. 


7 REASONS 


Why Woolen Yarn Spinners will find Distilled 
Wool Grease Oleine the Best and Most 
Natural Oil to use 














FIRST.—It puts back into the wool the same natural grease value that was taken out of it in the scouring. 
SECOND.—It makes anemulsion more readily, and with a better grease value than compounded, red or Jard oils. 


THIRD.—It scours out with less expenditure of soap or alkali, and will give a saving in this respect of fyom 
ten to filteen per cent. 












FOURTH. —Being distilled from a fixed and always available base, it will always run even in quality and price. 
FIFTH. -—Being distilled, the fleshy matter of t! 


SIXTH, —The flash point of this oil being exceedingly high there is less danger from fire than with lard, red, 
or com pounded oils. 


¢ wool base is removed, ard will not oxidise or turn rancid. 








f SEVENTH.—There is no liability from the use of this oil to the cloudiness and and streakiness which is so 
; 


otten observed in dyed goods which have been oiled with lard oils, and which is generally caused by the 
oil not being perfecily washed out. 


HH. (i. McKerrow Co., Lt 88 Broad Street, 


eg Boston, = Mass. 
IMPORTERS OF 


Cotton Machinery, Special Wool Oils, Liquid Soluble Soap, Etc. 
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Why 


The only humidifier that secures 
complete vaporization. 

Humidity may be varied at will by 
operation of single heads or sections. 

Direction, quantity and fineness of 
the spray under easy control. 

It is small—does not obstruct the 
light. 

No water under pressure—cannot 
overflow. No drip. 

No drain pipes to clog, no strain- 
ers or cloths to keep clean. 

Maintainance cost almost negli- 


gible. THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER IN OPERATION, 


Send for booklet and list of users. 


The G. M. Parks Co. acen: Fitchburg, Mass. 


" ” 750 GALLON CENTRIFUGAL 
FFALO UNDERWRITER FIRE PUNP. 

The requirements met in the design of the “ Buffalo” Centrifugal Fire 
Pumps are known as the “ National Standard Specifications ” and have been 
adopted by the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Na- 
tional Board of Underwriters and National Fire Protection Association. 
Centrifugal Pumps are those in which water is given a high velocity by 1e- 
volving blades termed “impellers.” The blades of the impellers are 
enclosed on the sides by a shrouding extending from jthe inlet circumfer 
ence to the periphery, where the water is discharged into “diffusion vanes.” 
Diffusion vanes are provided for receiving the water leaving the impellers 
at very high velocity and gradually bring it to a lower velocity and prevent 
losses by shock. The vanes are really a series of nozzles, the water being 
received at the small ends and passing from the larger ends to the pressure 
chambers and thence to the next “stage” through a *‘return chamber.’ One 
impeller and one diffusion ring constitute a stage; the larger the number of 
stages the slower can be the speed of the pump. 

The shells or castings of all sizes of our pumps are one piece, constructed 
to withstand 240 lbs. test pressure, and like the side plates are made of 
strongly ribbed, close-grained cast iron. All impellers, diffusion vanes, 
giands, clearance rings, interior nuts and linings of stuffing box throats 
ire made of high-grade bronze castings. Bearings are ring-oiling, very 
large and fitted with removable bearing metal shells and are also 


entirely outside the glands, avoiding any trouble from water floating 
off the oil. 





We furnish hose valves (threaded to template furnished by purchaser) 
pressure and vacuum gauges, starting valve steam ejector (or priming 
valve as required), discharge cone for starting valve, and all necessary 
oil and grease cups. 


Catalog T. W. 


We furnish pump, sub-base, 


BUFFALO STEAM PUMP CO. °2?!: coho wl eue = 


required. Quotations also made on 


Buffalo New York Chicago complete equipments, including mo 


No. 16P. tors. 
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LAWS O N Ss Good’s Combined Hackling 


and Spreading Machine. 
Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


foie si ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
oe Combe Patent High-Speed Horizontal 


and Automatic Spinning 
Frames for Manila. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 


Preparing and Spinning HaskellDawes Tubing 


T wisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’s Patent Twisting and 


Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery 
for the Manufacture of N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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me ae 


WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. « SOLE IMPORTERS OF. . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 

SOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- }| LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 

tmery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk z ers of poe Dabeoting Machinery, etc., etc. 

. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Make - CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
ee of Looms, ete. ee oy GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
: eels, etc. 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD; paxkers of Flax, Tow, | JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 

Hemp and Jute Preparing an‘ Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 
ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
,card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Cor@aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


| 


Py ty ee ee 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


’ ABSOLUTELY PURE 
DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP, “ano unirorw. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘‘Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO.,, ‘batiAberrata, Pens. 


ee ee 
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PINDLES 












EASTON 


AND 





BURNHAM 













MACHINE 














Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 













R. I. 

























REPAIRS 


FOR 






RABBETH 








SPINDLES 














Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descriptive catalog con- 
tains a list of all the books in 
the English language on textile sub- 
jects that are in print and that are 
of present value, classified under the 
different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 
the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We 
can supply any textile or technical 
book, whether of our own publica- 
tion or not, at lowest prices. We 
can also give information and prices 
of foreign textile publications, etc. 
We are headquarters for every- 
thing in the line of textile litera- 


ture and information. 


Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 


Sept. 1908 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. , Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.% ~ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders o1 
cans. Hundreds in use 2 
in Great Britain and on bee! Ns 
the Continent—hundreds : am ra 
more in the United States, (Bie(elal (GN 
with constant satisfaction. — s 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - = Boston. 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 
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NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 








Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
|} either single, double or triple. 





















MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R, KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. Successors to KENYON BROS. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 
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Wituam SeLuers & Co, men 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of i a 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


THE 66 SELLERS 3 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


« DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3JEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way — on shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal, INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied without 
stripping the shaft. 

Itis Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly—keys and set-screws 
superfluous 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts of different 
sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufacturing. 

Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD 


Send for Booklet. 


9 ee The American Pulley Company 
aon fea a 29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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DINSMORE 










“AMERICAN” 
MACHINE TOOLS 


HICH CLASS, QUICK 
MACHINERY REPAIRS 
In YOUR OWN PLANT 















Machines 


Ne. 9.— Portable 




















acne Foot-2ewer 
igh Spee 
Radial Drill — 


Belt or 
Motor Driven 








It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 














WONDERFUL SAVING POSSIBLE 


CATALOG “WN” NOW READY 


THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS CO. 


300 TO 350 NEW STREET, CINCINNATI, 
U.S.A. 







Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


casoune ENGINES 


Built in sizes of from 3 to 100 
horse power and are ready for 
use with either gas or gasoline 
without any change or extra 
expense. 












PLANERS, LATHES, SHAPERS, RADIAL DRILLS. 







The Heart cf 
Success is 


ECONOMY 






















Write for Catalog No. 14 


OLNEY & WARRIN 
66-68 Centre Street 
New York 
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Humidifying and Cooling System 


for all Textile Mills 


No free 


moisture 















to rust 
machinery 


View Showing Nozzle and Spray Chamber. 


[NSTALLATIONS now in use in Cotton, 
Silk and Woolen Mills show results hitherto 


1mm seen sree 1 ai 
olen at alm ie ne ere whens 


unattained by any other method. Simple. 
Requires no attention or adjusting. Operates 


continuously and automatically. 


The Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


of America 


39 Cortlandt Street, New York 





3C. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


absolutely secure 
combination of 
@hield and Bobbin 
























BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength an@ 


Absolute Security. 
Specialties: PATENT ‘“LOCKFAST’’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 
GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 
194. DIPLOMA 4’Hon- 


neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 












TRADE MARE 










Loose Shields 
Impossible. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











E. B. BADCER & SONS COQ, | It It Attracts Universal Attention Because it Is THE BEST 


Established 1841 


COPPERSMITHS - BADCER’S 
ces ctr |Fire Extinguisher | 
q . NS “ a . ; K ETTLES ire xfinguls er iq aid 
Ma bla Te] a = VS a 
i ee j Has taken the lead in the United States, Dys = 

“= , Guaranteed to ind is everywhere recognized for its ‘ j 

; . ? eft c After competitive tests, ' 4 

stand 150 Ibs. aon on aan “aan with. THE 


cold-water test UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
placed an order for 1,200 of 


Equal, if not Su- BADGER’ The Latest and 
A agence tu - Most Approved 
ee Automatic, Chemical, Hand 


66 Pitts St. Fire ‘Fire Extinguisher Made 


BOSTON, Badger Fire Extingudthier Co. 


Mass, 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 




















A Five Inch Belt 


can be laced in three minutes at a cost 
for material of less than one cent, by aid of 
the 


Jackson Belt Lacer. 
The joint is as flat as the belt itself, xo 
hump, consequently no slipping, pounding 
or straining as it passes over the pulley. 
Five inch connection withstands 3800 lbs. 
tension—other widths in proportion. 


Send for illustiated catalog. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 


years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD inthiscountry and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humiditication. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


ce THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Streat, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 


Catalogue upon request. 


H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Anti-Pluvius 
Skylights 


are easily erected and kept clean. Cost 
less to maintain than ordinary forms of 
construction, Anyone can erect, No 
putty or cement required. Felt rest for 
glass. Bridge for walking on. 
Prices are reasonable. 
Write today for all the facts about 
\nti-Pluvius Skylights. 


The G. DROUVE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Western Office, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Manufacture also 


The Lovell Window Operator 
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ors, Exhaust Fans, 
a Dye 
‘T | Tanks«Tubs 


Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press 


Send for Catalog 


Hydro-Extract 





_— = ® Moves more air than any other fan 

Adjusts itself to an uneven load, Tolhurst Machine Works made. Very efficien: under widely 
runs without vibration _ - 5 E ; varying conditions. Noiseless and 

Unusual capacity for high-class work Fulton St., and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. does not obstruct the light 













STEEL PULLEYS 


Excel in strength, durability, lightness and 
efficiency. Will answer any textile require- 
ment. Made in largest range of sizes of 
any steel pulley in the world. 

Diam. 6 to 104 in. Face 3to 40 in. Bore | to 8 in. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO., Oneida, N. Y. 




















SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


General Electric Company 


Continuous Daylight for Your Mills 


is obtainable by the use of 
General Electric Arc Lamps with Concentric Diffusers 


This system is best because it is the only mill lighting 


system that gives a perfectly distributed light that is Similar to Daylight. 





Mill Power Office, 3 3 3 e Sales Offices in 
oy piste at. Gaston Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. ai ideas annus 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 Church Street, BALTIMORE OFPICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 





PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, Witherspoon Bidg. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 
] 


“2 
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eston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


~ American Tool and Machine Co. 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Sireet, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Fiver 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


made PERFORATED 


is a most desirable Steaming or Ageing Basket. 
Made either with or without wooden shoes and in 
either square, round or oblong shape to fit any steam box. 
The materials used are first class in every way and 
not easily affected by steam or moisture. 
A most durable and efficient Basket. 
See our Descriptive Catalogue and Price List No. 37 


: Sold direct or through 


principal Supply Houses, 


W. T. LANE & Brother, Wais Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
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Oo ii This oil is manufactured by our 
Ive | wn process which eliminates the 
non-soluble part and gives an oil 
oO il si ‘aailies to regular olive oils. 
Works better on Cards and Combs. 


for bt as fine as any. Yields read- 


ily to soap and frees itself with much 


Wool : greater ease than other oils. 


(Breton Brand) Trial barrel sent on approval—subject to test. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 80 South Street, New York 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works, Claremont, N. J. 


<i a + Providence Machine Go. 
anya 


a a 








Mannufactur 








Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


PROVIDENCE, #.! 


fa) Improved Worsted 
A Roving. Frames 


" 0 Eddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding 


S 


Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 
F BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


ALBERT BIRCH, TexTiLe MEcHANiCcIAN 


Bleaching ant Napping Machinery | 
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THE BERRY WAY 


MOVING STEAM 
CLEARS THE DYE HOUSE. 


THINK AND ACT Now. 


A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street 
BOSTON. 


A. H. Howarp, Pres. ESTABLISHED 1866. HERBERT MIDGLEY, Supt. 


A practical test will convince you we can furnish the 
Best COTTON or WOOL 


CARD CLOTHING 
Made. 


' HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
{144 and 146 Vine Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of products. 


Must turn, out more bales with less labor and power than 


any press in the market. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Our] Latest Inmpr« ~ Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 
s with aoe Steel Link é he ains 


An Essential tothe gmc ee 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. ™4NCHESTER, The Cia Duster 
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We make a specialty of 


Compressing Spoolers 


and 


Royal Worsted Spoolers 


which make the only perfectly wound jack-spools for the weaving mills 
Mr. MANUFACTURER: 

The best yarns on poorly wound jack-spools will produce ‘* seconds.” 

Our spoolers with their positive, quick, cross-wind traverse ; automatic stop-motions ; 
balance wheels; variable speeds; leather covered tension rollsand ‘‘conditioning devices” 
do produce a dresser spool that IS absolutely perfect in every particular, with a@// the 
threads of the same tension. 

No holes; no double ends; no over-lapped ends; also they ‘‘split-out perfectly, con- 
sequently you dress your warps quicker and cheaper, at the same time getting a better 
weaving warp, clearer patterns, evener looking yarns, and NO ‘* seconds.” 

Ask the spinning mills why they do not furnish such j jack-spools. They will if you 
insist. 


We will sell our spoolers to anyone, anywhere. Machines shipped on trial. Write 
for blue-prints. 


Warp Compressor Company, Worcester, Mass. 


“sable LUMBER 


Belt 
en 6 PRICE 


tanning process that 
preserves the origi- 
nal strength and 
pliability of the AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 
rawhide while giv- 
it a smooth kid-like 
surface, That is the reason it clings to the pull 
eys without slipping. Floors Sill J ‘ 
; ills, Joists, D 
SABLE BELTING will transmit from 25% to 9 9 » ye 
+07 sar ~ 1c ‘ 
33% more power and give longer service than 
rdinary oak-tanned belting. Tanks and Vats 
Ask for our Belt Book “ No. 6.” Get a Shultz 
Sable Belt for 60 days free trial. 


Wood Preserving Paint on 


and other woodwork exposed to steam, 
acids or variations of temperature. 


° BULLET y 
Shultz Belting Company IN 29 UPON REQUEST 


St. Louis, Mo. CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


Boston Philadelphia 347 West Broadway, New York 
No. 29 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay RS XY : 
the gas bill to keep KX WY i \ 
rope prices bal- HA Ss 
loon high. i i N NY Ns S 
Rope is up— Nh. ! 
Trojan Bale Tie and it ty I 
Band is down. nN Wy 
Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 


vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 
. feet without a 


break. Widths 4, 
Leather 5%, % inch. 


, % and 1 inch. 


* & With the present high 
I ail Pickers prices of rope Trojan 
Band and Buckle is a 


money saver. 


We can furnish promptly 
any one of more than 100 
different styles of leather 
tail pickers, and we can fur-— 
nish them in different grades 
at varying prices which de- 
pend upon their quality. 


Garland Mfg.Co. 
Saco, Maine 
: Formerly Loom Picker Co. @ 
Trae wank  —«-Btddeford, Maine De Haven Mfg. Co. 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SBRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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Deat Make CS eee 
° Kaumagraph Stamps are guaranteed to give 
the Public : ) 


uniform, distinct impressions on amy class of 
fabric 


Guess Write for samples. 
at Your THE KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
Trade-Mark 





Competition 
is keen in the 
textile field 










Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
















The manufacturer, to be successful, must 
take advantage of every modern method 
that will increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of his product without 
increasing its cost. A sure means towards 
















this end, and one easily applied, is Indi- Educators 
vidual Electric Motor Drive. It does not 
mean remodelling your plant; a wire can 


be strung anywhere. 


and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 



















Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 





Ask Westinghouse Electric 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 






Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta Charlotte Philadelphia 
Boston New York and other large cities 











E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 











We are thoroughly familiar with the elec- 
tric requirements of textile mills. 


This is one reason why ©=W induction 





motors make good in this field. 


15 to 200 H. P. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


rrace CONDENSERS cetieorumrs: tic. 


VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER 


DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


Day and Evening 
PW Instruction in 
Picking, 


Redford conn | GENUINE 


Spinning. 


| a GANDY 


Weavin 
Desioni 8; Candy Red Stitched 
signing, Cotton Duck Belts 


itti are a textile product themselves, 
Knitting, aud any textile man who examines 
: one will appreciate their enormous 
Chemistry strength and the uniformity of 
their construction. 
; After he uses them he'll tell you 
and Dyeing. e 1e@ uses 1€ 1 e 


about their straight true running 

splendid tractive qualities, and low 

cost — one-third that of leather. 

CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. They represent the best value ever 
offered in belts at any price, and it’s 

good business to at least read our 

Address free booklet —* Experiences with 

Gandy.” Send for it—it tells some 


New Bedford Textile School Lares conde eeeciiinnil 


Belt Dressing.) 
New Bedford, Mass. 





THE GANDY BELTING Co, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Diamond Coverings 


| 
} 
| 
We do not keep diamond N insulation—we | 


sell it. Six floors brim full. We also 


make a specialty of applying our products. 


Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Co. 


23-24 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. | 
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Established 187° 


John Heathcote 


providence, R- 
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es 
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ee 23 = 
| Cloth Fent S. WORS TEDS, FELTS, etc. ; ¢ 
: : ye . ial Ventilating oe N Ps 
< Built Upright or it a Spec ee: 
. i : with Low Dow oont for Catalogue iM ys 
— | oe 


IRON OR STEEL 















for Fire 
Protection 








Fits for the best positions in all branenes 
of the textile industry both commercial 












and manufacturing. and 
Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, Domestic 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- S . 

ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- ervice. 






gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 






Built in all 
sizes. 

















Write for 


catalogue. 


Decorative Art, Weaving, etc. 







Complete equipment for applied instruc- 


n. 















Plans and 


pr ices 
cheerfully 


given. 


| Tippett & Wood, phittipsburg, New Jersey | 


LL. F. FALE S 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 








Fall term begins Sept. 29, 1908 









For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, 








lass. 












SEWINC MACHINES 


























FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE orf 


ARE 


a NUMBER 
REQUIRED 


ROWS OF SEAMS 





BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEOLES 
50-IN. MACHINE — 


DESIGNER OF | WV AL POLE, MASS. — 
SPECIAL SLITTING 


MACHINERY U.S.A. MACHINES 
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Renold 
Silent 
Chain 


High-Speed 
Power Trans- 
mission: 





NEW MILLS 
10,000 


changes shown 



























— POSITIVE 
QUIET 
_ PROVED 
Official EFFICIENCY 
RATED 


OVER 987 


Booklet “BB” and Bulletins 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


NEW YORK, 29% Broadway BOSTON, 84 State Street 
PITTSLRURGH, 1501 Park Bldg, BUFFAL®, 601 Ellicott Square 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri Trust Bldg. SEATTLE, 440 New York Block 







American Textile 
Directory 


For 1908-09 

















compiled by the 


Textile World Record 
JUST OUT 


Over 13,000 Different Concerns Listed 


TRAVELERS’ EDITION 
Flexible Covers, Light Paper 


$2.00 





olumhbt 
jur 



























Stephenson Mf 
= Alb any, N. ¥. 

OFFICE EDITION Gentlemen :—S« tir 1€ \ sent us a 
Sample of Stick Dre: ssing : for Les ther Be Its, which 
Heavier Paper, Board Covers we have used, and find same all you claim for it, 
o we ask that you ship us by return express at 
least « ne dozen Sti ks per Sar iple for Leather Belt 
$3.00 rrusting you to make ship nt at once, we 


are, 
Yours very truly, 
Fe 


May we send YOU a sample? 


hrit 





y Curriage Cx 















RED Label Brand f rT Leather belts 
LORD & NAG LE CO GREEN Label for Rubber or Canvas, 
= No one hind of Gicaabe g is good fo 

all belts—you know that 





Textile Publishers Of Dealers everywhere, or 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 







BOSTON, 


Your protection against substitution is The Man 
with the Cog-Wheel Face on each Pound Stick 
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To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


THe HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 tariow st., Worcester, Mass. 


Sunuernne to the Cleveland Machine Works 


Ow ne i manufacturers the celebra.ed Henderson Card for Wool, 
Worst d, Cotton, \. uste, FI ix and As besto Also manufacturers of 


Al] Binds or WA7TOOl1len Machinery. 


Mr. Manufacturer 


Are you interested in the question of economic 
belt transmission, the saving of power, and a 
better output of your plant with clean belts? 
A practical demonstration of my 


ACME PULLEY COVERING 


will prove the above. Let me have a personal 
interview. 


Chas. E. A. Olsen, 150 Nassau St., New York 


“BARLOW!” 


The right name for the right goods. When you think of 


Loom Pickers 
think of ** Barlow "—always. J 


JOHN W. BARLOW CO., Spicket Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 


Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 


f 
| 
L 


Dcscaniepemeoeneeansean 


— ‘ Also Power 
overe 


hee Hs. Wringers of 
Slasher = = 43247 " all sizes and 
Rolls ‘ aman deseriptions. 














Old Rolls Recovered. New Rolls Complete. 
The American Wringer Co.. 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factory, Woonsocket, R. I. 


JACOB WALDER Sole Manufacturer in the Brass 
United States of a. 
and Steel 
Paterson, N. J. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
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ENTWISTLE ||] mtemne= 
WARPERS) eiailie ROlIS 


T. C. Entwistle Company 
Especially adapted for Cotton 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 


FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager 
- eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


Southern Agent: 


WRITE FOR PARTI ARS. 
STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. =o 


CURTIS & MARBLE cH. co, "saz | BIRCH BROS. | 

Somerville, Mass. | & 
- san ie 
Coronation” 





BIRCH TREF 


Sews any 
Fabric 


Thick 
or Thin 


Fine 
Stiteh or 
X& Coarse 
—— on American stand sent Na Stitch 
on trial most anywhere. ' 


Send for Circular. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery. | FisiningMacniuers.. 


Brockway & Meckensturm, Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


MOODUS, CONN., we ) BODY—Vuleanized Fibre. SIDE 


; ’ SE A M — Riveted with patented 
MANUFACTURERS OF rh | Clinched Rivets, RINGS — Tinned 
IMPROVED Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges 


é ; BOTTOM-IXXX. Tin Star Corruga 
f tion; Fastened without the use of nails 

: 7 or screws, will not crack, warp o1 
shrink and cannot come out. FINISH 


OF ALL KINDS eM —Coated inside and out with moisture 


. ‘ > 7 - proof couting, handsome and smootl 
For Laying Line, Twine and Cord of all sizes. be: WEIGHT—A bout one half pound pet 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 


f im inch diameter. SIZE - All cans to an) 
Nichols’ Patent Whirligig Twister for Hard ; 7 ent ae round any tre 
‘ in ) tJ AT Superior to any othe 

Laid Twine. i ried 


Brockway & Meckensturm’s Improved Geared s h ae Also Manufacturers of 
Step Twister for Hard Laid Twine. . HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 


Warp Yarn Twisters, Sail Twine Twisters. IZED IKON DYE HOUSE CAN. 
Prices and particulars on application. in 
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Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 




















will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired / 
speed from I to 6 by} 
simply pulling a cord, 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 


Safety Automatic 
Feed Water 


Regulator 


New England 


Office 







We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 
















103 Bedford St.. 














Boston, Mass. 


Berry Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. 





EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G, Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 





. BARNES, Treas. 
The E. E. tention Co. 
252 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


Leather Belting 
Cotton and Worsted Rol] Coverers 


General 
Mill Supplies 


85% Pure Magnesia 


Boiler Covering 











A Measuring Machine 


that will register the out- 
put of each machine. 


A glance tells how the machines are running 
—enables you to keep output up and cost down. 


Used by representative Cotton Mills and 
Bleacheries. Write for Catalog No. 18, 


C.J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 























The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and itisthe only company 
which makes aspecialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talentand energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scieatific construction and instal 
lation of boilers. and to their periodi 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re 
sources are held exclusiveiy for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by the 
explosion of steam boilers and for 
no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenth of the Inspectiou 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New Engiand States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States. 


1908 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 













































For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 














41st Annual Statement 
January 1, 1908 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, 1,006 ,868.06 
Reserves, 2,053 326.74 
Assets, 4,060,194 80 










Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE has no 
equal. Send for circu 

(Trade Mark) lar and testimonials 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 






















L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 
z B. Allen, Vice-President. 

. 8. Blake, Secretary. 

. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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tHE PRO > yas Esme For all power purposes 


— close regulation is required. 
FISHKILLLANOING " i rie : Valve ad 
‘ (OACHINE CO, mmm : 


rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 


Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines 
Heavy Duty Type 


NOTED FORK 
RELIABLE SERVICE, 


LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION, 


LOW FRICTION LOSSES and 
SPEEDS HIGHER THAN OTHER CORLISS TYPES. 


Designed and built by 
PROVIDENCE ENGINEERING WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Main Office & Works 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


The Holtzer Magneto Clock 


Is recommended by Standard and Mutual Insurance 
5o’s 


Is indorsed by National Fire Insurance Underwriter’s. 

Its record is an ineffaceable puncture on a paper dial 

The clock movement is thoroughly reliable. 

The dials are quickly and easily changed 

Highest grade ot workmanship of any clock on market. 

Operated by metal case weatherproof magneto stations 
asshownin cut. The clock illustrated shows our 
style * E.” 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 


15 Station St., 395-7 Dearborn St., 
Boston (Brookline) Mass. Chicago, III. 


Watchman’s Clock and a. Co., 
123 Liberty St., New York 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write 
and price. 

THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


», to cut key 
for description, circulars 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., | CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 


FALL RIVER, MASS. | PATENT 
| CARD 
MAKERS OF CLAMPs., 


LOOMS) es 


| Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 

For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
| of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers 
Represented in the South by Send for circular 


0. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, N.C, | WM. H. BROWN CO. eS} Beene Sve 


Robert G. Pratt | 


Worcester, Mass. 






















TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


DUNN 
ree aa 


Looms 60 INDIA ST 
BOSTON: - MASS. 


Battens 








and 





Supplies 




















Drives ata 
Right Angle 


without noise, 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave,, formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 












dirt or trouble. 


Almond Rt. Angle Transmission 


eliminates mule pulley stand 
and bevel gear troubles. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO., 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
New York Office, 40 Murray Street 











Gro. H. WoMELSDORE FRANK T, CALDER 


Calder Machine Works 


Engineers and General Machinists 
325 Race St., Philadelphia 


We manufacture 


Spindles, Flyers, Caps, Tubes and | 












COMPANY, 
Bearings. SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
Steel Flyer Forgings Furnished to the Trade New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 
Spindles and Flyers of Every Description Chicago eee ab = Canal St. 
Promptly Repaired. Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 
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— cee 
Bleaching ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘wean 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has h ial problem. If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING in any way, sha r form 
we are always glad t olunteer our help in solving then 


& . . 
61 Poplar Street C M h . Special Textile 
Brooklyn, N Y. ameron ac ine QO. Machine Designers 
Pulley and Gear Forcer. 
We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine for removing Fears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 


its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 


Thread and Silk S 2 O O L Ss of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 8 dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Hi. i. THEBBETTS c& CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 
WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate, 


RZ 


i) 


ly, 


\) 
C 


\% 
7) 


+S 


No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Full particulars. 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., = - 178 Fulton Street, New York. 


q 


Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and ate Cloth Knives, Etc. 


“me and Mill Supplies 


BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING s-+Vites 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS Co. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elim 8t. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bidg. 
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Hydro-Extractors 


Steam, Electric and Belted 








to find a bearing in your entire 
2 plant which Mica Flake Lubri- 
cant will not keep cool—or a hot 
bearing which Mica Flake Lubricant will not 
cool while running! Our challenge is con- 


tained in a small envelope sample, freely 
offered for demonstration purposes, of 


Mica Flake Lubricant 


Do you accept our challenge? Send for the test sample! 
Mica Flake Lubricant is radically different, in principle and 
, from Graphite or any other lubricating material. 

Keeps urfaces ae er ces 
friction—cools hot journals— the life of your oil— 
-— costly delays and break-downs—increases operative 































Electric Motors and Repairs 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


Dienelt & Eisenhardt 


INCORPORATED 
Howard and Thompson Sts., PHILA. 









cy. 
Mica Flake Lubricant is pure Mica—pure white—will not 
or damage fabrics. Write for literature, prices, and 
the test sample ! 


THE UNITED STATES MICA COMPANY, 
238-240 LA SALLE ST. CHICACO, U. S. A. 







Waste in Bales 


needs 





less room than 
when packed loose in 
bags or crates. It is 


easier to handle and 










brings a better price. 
Send for Circular 159. 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Claremont, N. H. Chicago, Ill. 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 


can be found at the 










AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., $ 


provivencern "1 Mill Supplies. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FRALIL, RIVER, MASS. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, < 
Will not split 


In Freight Not liable to *. Y 
. BOX SHOOKSand CL 





































MILL EQUIPMENT 


In cylinders, 
| bearings, gears 
and all friction 
points Dixon's 
Flake Graphite 
o1 saves wear and 

ition Dower. 
Successful engineers use it. [& 
Write for free booklet and fF: 
sample—write to-day. é 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Jersey City, N. J. 


FIBRE CLOTH BOARDS 


Reinforced for Heavy Winding 
SMOOTH—NO DAMAGE TO CLOTH—LIGHT 
Any Style and Finish 


Frontier Supply Company 
NORTH TONAWANDA NEW YORK 


SILK MILE SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


| Allentown Reed, Harness 
|. A. HALL & CO. and Mill Supply Co., 


Allentown, Pa. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA, 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, 
Special hinery. 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 


SPINDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc 


ELMER, SALEM Co., 


> 


Paterson, N. J. 


eelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


In the Manu 
facturing of 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refiuting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





- MW. J. | 





R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Oak Tanned Belting 


and 


Worsted Aprons 
General Mill Furnishers 
1842-46 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEWART @ SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOoOomMt REEDS 


LEASE REEDS AND SLASHER COMBS 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


BEAMERS’ Raitues, Dopey Bars aNv Dossy PINS 


1627 No. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
128 East Sixth Street, 


Ceo. Nuttall, CHESTER, PA. 


Manufacturer of 


heme 


Heddle Frames 
Beamers’ Raithes 
and Dobby Chain 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WooLleEN 
Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 
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Coal put on the cars for $.95 per ton 


From the “ Battle Creek” seam of coal which 
underlays 7000 acres of land owned by the 
Cross Creek Coal Company. 


** Battle Creek ’’—-note the thickness of the vein. 


The Cross Creek Coal Company’s first works has 
a capacity of 400,000 tons a year, or practically 2000 


tons a day. Other works will greatly increase capacity. 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





INVESTMENT 


Average selling price about $2.00 per ton 


A clear profit of over $1.00 per ton for every ton 
mined. These photographs show thickness 
of vein, ease of working, and excellent qualtty. 


** Battle Creek ’’—note the ease of working. 


The Cross Creek 6% Gold Bonds carry with them a bonus 
of preferred stock, giving a good income return on the bonds 
and probable very handsome profit on the stock. 

Write for particulars. 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Don’t stop 


until you 


Overseer 


Operative 


Good Textile Books 


(and the 7Zextle World Record) will help to make 


the upward journey quicker and easier. It mat- 





ters not which “step” you may be on there 1s 
always more to learn. Tell us where you are 
and where you want to get and we will send a 
list of books that will help you, or better yet, drop 


in and look them over. 


Lord & Nagle Co., pitit.:., Boston 





Serr. 1908 ROPE DRIVES 


~ AMERICAN” 
The Advantages of 


Rope Transmission 


American Manila Transmission Rope demonstrates its 
notable superiority over all other known means for the dis- 
tribution of power in the following directions: 

1. The distance through which power may be transmitted is 

practically unlimited. 

The amount of power which may be transmitted is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Low first cost and economy in maintenance. 

Small space occupied for horsepower transmitted. 

Positive, steady operation. 

Freedom from noise. 

Absence of static electrical disturbances. 

No loss of speed by slipping. 

Precise alignment of shafting not necessary. 

Enormously high mechanical efficiency. 

Simplicity of arrangement for all requirements. 

Simple and inexpensive provision for future additions of 
power. 


3: 
4. 
5. 
6. 


mma 


Every essential detail in the design, erection and maintenance of Rope Drives : 
in our valuable 64-page ‘* Blue Book of Rope Transmission.” 
Copies free upon request. 
The American Manufacturing Co. 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of American Transmission Rope Largest Fibre Workers in the World 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOIL,F KUTTROFF, . President 
CARL PICKHARDT, st Vice-President 
M. R. POUCHER, ) 

H. L. WALDO, ia Vice-Presidents 
GEO. M. SNOW, 

R. REICHARD, - - - - Treasurer 
FR. KUTTROFF, - - Secretary 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany. 
Formerly sold in the U. S. by 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., 
and latterly by 


CONTINENTAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


128 Duane STREET NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston 86 Federal Street 
Providence 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia - 238 Arch Street 
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high speed — extra rigid frame, built at our Provi- 
dence Works. A special feature is the high roll 
take up, which allows the winding of a large 
roll of goods. 

We solicit inquiries regarding this type or any of our 


various looms tor cottons, woolens, silks or special 


fabrics. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Worcester Providence Philadelphia 
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Monthly Comment. 


Strange Bedfellows. 


As if to bolster up a waning cause a Free 
Trade Congress held in London last 
month, the first gathering of its kind on rec- 
ord. Delegates came from a number of for- 
eign countries, including the United States. 
We give below some extracts from the re- 
marks of the speakers at this gathering. 
Among the Americans were two members of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
H. E. Miles and A. B. Farquhar, the former 
speaking in his capacity of Chairman of the 
Tariff Committee of that organization. They 
were supported in representing America 
by Edwin D. Prof. Sumner 
of Yale, Lloyd Garrison of Lexing- 
ton, New York 
John Boston, Louis F. 
cereal fame, and a Mr. Eldrick. 
from the remarks by the Americans, 
who out-Heroded Herod in their denuncia 
American protective tariff. 

In connection 
like to 
\ssociation of 


Was 


Mead of Boston, 
William 
Franklin Pierce, a lawyer, 
Post of 


We give ex 


Bigelow of 
tracts 


tion of the 


with these speeches we 
National 
approves of 
opinions expressed by its members at the 
First Free Trade Congress. Is the “Na 
under its 
paring to take “ 


whether the 
Manufacturers 


would know 


tional” present management pre 
a long firm step in the direc 
tion of free trade at the earliest practicable 
moment”? 
its president, J. W 


Van Cleave, to profess 


[f so, it is clearly out of place for 


devotion to protection to American indus- 


tries, as he has recently done in his attempt 
to debate the tariff question with William J. 
Bryan. The time is no longer 
arrived when 
protection to 


coming, it has 
not in favor of 
American industries should be 
classed as against it: 


those who are 


Herbert E, Miles, 
troduced and spoke 


America: (Mr. Miles was in- 
as Chairman of the Tariff 
Committee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of the United States.) He denounced 
the existing tariff as an “abomination,” as illus- 
trated in the operations of the trusts and their 
effects on individual manufacturers. It was a 
tariff of abominations. If English economists 
would -help with any suggestions to make the 
(American) tariff an honest tariff according to 
American professions in the matter, they would 
help greatly to lower that tariff in important par- 
ticulars. 

A. B. Farquhar 


d America: The 
houghtful and 


eee men of 
U nited States) who would make a long, firm step 
in the direction ‘of free trade at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment is already considerable. The Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers, one of the 
largest and most representative business bodies in 
the world, is a case in point. 

H. W. Shepherd, America: 
there is not a prominent professor in any of the 
universities who is not in favor of free trade. On 
the shelves of Boston library there are books 
in the proportion of 100 to 1 in favor of free trade 
ind yet America is protectionist today. sure 
as Christianity is true so free trade would be- 
‘ome the principle of the world 

Edwin D. Mead, America: 
trade and all the great ref 
gether In Ame ca they 
tection 


Willi 


number of 
business (in the 


In the United States 
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would urge concentration on the iniquity of pro- 
tection rather than upon its inexpediency. | 
hoped to be present at the gathering simply to 
protection as a device for enthroning 
corrupting government, debasing public 
morals, cultivating ihe war spirit and undermining 


arraign 


privilege, 


democracy. I should have expressed my surprise 
that England should for a moment entertain the 
readmission of the evil. As well invite smali-pox 
and leprosy to “broaden the basis of taxation, 
stimulate trade and elevate the laborer.” 

Prof. Sumner, America: The men in control of 
the protectionist system in the United States fore- 
see the end of it and have announced 
of the tariff in the near future 

Franklin Pierce, America: 
that the government 


revision 


Protection meant 
made a law whereby the 
manufacturer increased the price of certain goods 
for his own profit, and the consumer had to pay 
double the value of the article. The tariff prob- 
lem in the United States has proved the most stu- 
pendous instrument of corruption ever conceived 
I ingenuity Ol man 
Post, America: The 
£ 4 rade rs by 


ft 


people of the United 
their Constitution in- 
a flaw in the Constitution 
Dy allo a ta imports. 

John Bigelow, America: Is the time very dis 
nt when the protectionists (in the United States) 
ill be ready to risk war and with 
nm more disastrous results? 
Mr Eldrick America: 

of industrial discord. 


it On 


another civil 
Protectior 


—_____¢ 


The Fall River Sliding Scale. 


\s a result of negotiations between the 
mill owners and operatives at Fall River, the 
operation of the sliding scale has been modi- 
fied in accordance with the following agree- 
ment: 


[It is agreed by the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Fall River and the Fall River Mule 
Spinners’ Association, Fall River Weavers’ Pro- 
gressive Association, Fall River Loom Fixers’ As- 
sociation, Card Room Protective Association of 
Fall River and the Slashers’ Union of Fall River 
that wages in Fall River, so far as mills repre- 
sented by the Manufacturers’ Association and the 
operatives who are members of the above organ- 
izations are concerned, shall be determined in the 
following manner, which shall be binding upon the 
mills represented by the Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion and upon the members of the various opera- 
tives’ associations until changed or terminated, as 
hereafter provided: 

“1. 21.78 cents per cut shall be the recognized 
standard price for a margin of 95 points, based on 
the cost of eight pounds of middling upland cot- 
ton and the average selling price of 45 yards of 
28-inch 64 by 64 print cloth and 33.11 yards of 
38 1/2-inch 64 by 64 cloth. Quotations from the 
New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin shall be considered authoritative. 

“2. The standard of wages shall be fixed every 
six month, beginning the last Monday in May and 
November of each vear, and no oftener, and shall 
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be based on the average margin as fixed above, 
for the previous six months. Prices for the weav- 
ing shall be as follows: 


With a margin of- With a margin of— 


II5 points 95 points 
112% 87% “ 
110 % «es ee 85 = 
107% . 824% “ 
105 " tide. aa 80 = . 19.66 
10244 “ Saree Ae O° eee 
100 = swag a ee 75 _ ve ac dine ee 
97% e. . 18.00 


- 23.96 « -@8.23 
. 20.90 
. 20.09 

20.18 


722 


“But there shall be no change in prices on either 
the ascending or descending scale unless the mar- 
gin has reached a point named in the above sched- 
ule. Eighteen cents per cut shall be the minimum 
rate paid for weaving, 23.96 cents shall be the 
maximum. Wages in all departments other than 
weaving shall be adjusted on the price of weaving 
as above determined. 

“3. No change shall be made in this agreement 
and it shall remain in force until the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association on the one side or the 
members of the various organizations on the 
other side give notice of proposed changes at 
least three months prior to the last Monday of 
May and November in each year. 

“4. Reductions or advances shall not take ef- 
fect until two weeks after the end of the period 
on which wages shall be based for the next six 
months, except the present wage schedule shall 
remain in force one week after the expiration of 
the present marginal period.” 


ee 


Shoddy Clothing. 
The foilowing editorial appears in the 
August issue of “Industrial Canada,” a jour- 
nal published by the Canadian Manufactur- 
Association: 


al 
ers’ 


One of the most unfortunate features of the 
flooding of the Canadian market with the products 
cf British woolen mills is that some of the cheaper 
lines of goods and shoddies brought into Canada 
for the manufacture of cheap clothing are a real 
danger to the health of the wearers, as well as of 
those who are employed to make them up. It is, 
perhaps, not generally known, but it is none the 
less a fact, that the shoddy imported into Canada 
is made out of all manner of filthy material. Old 
and rubbish from the lowest and most dis- 
ease-infected slums of the great European cities, 
including even the sweepings of floors, cobwebs 
swept from musty walls and all manner of garb- 
age, enter into the composition of the shoddy that 
comes into Canada, and is put into suits for people 
who have to purchase cheap clothing. Suits that 
can be bought at retail for four or five dollars, 
and pants at less than a dollar, cannot, it stands 
to reason, be manufactured out of material of any 
real value. The iact is, foreign shoddy can justly 
be described as garbage made into a pulp and 
then rolled out to look like cloth that can be 
palmed off on the unfortunate to whom cheapness 
is a consideration. 


rags 
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It is little 
come 


short of a crime to allow such stuff to 
into Canada at all. It is no advantage to 
the workingman to purchase a suit for a few dol 
A shower of 
Suit off a 
k, and 'f he subjects it to the least strain 
is bound to tear beyond mending. It js no kind 
ness to allow such be put in his way 
Before the preferential tariff went into force, the 
quality of the e«] lines of clothing sold in 
Canada was greatly superior to whiat it is today 
workingman paid a 

but he got y 
sed to the danger of contract 
incurable disease The 
inufactured in Can 
the making 
anitary and substantial Now 
ble f ; manu 


lars that cannot and does not wear 
rain will 
man’s ba 


almost literally melt such a 


goods to 
neaper 


dollar or 


two more 
thing, alue for his money 
5 not expr f 
~1¢] Tot) 
Cio 
was then m 


that 


went into 
ssidle for the Canadian 
a substantial shoddy in com 
uff that is allowed to come int 
he pre fe rence 

t would only 
ind lear of si 
are exposi 


investigate thi 
the dangers t 
they 


this cour 
try who are compelled to wear cheap clothing, ws 


question me of 


the 


which 


peopl of 


ley would take measures to 


u put 
ition 


even t 


ibiting it as ‘y would 
“Tndustrial 


Canada” is mistaken 
that 


the 
material of wool goods are removed during 


Wool sort 


as anthrax 


All 


raw 


germs of disease may lurk in 


the processes of manufacturing. 
contract 


ers 


the disease known 


from certain kinds of imported wool because 
the wool is handled before having been sub 
jected to any of the purifying processes of 
nanufacturing. In like manner disease may 
y nandling infected rags. The 
to which the raw material. 
whether wool or rags, is subjected, 
Rcient to 


spreader. 


I rl 
be spread by 


first processes 
are suf- 


render it harmless disease 
Take for example the shoddy 


goods imported into Canada. 


as a 


The rags as a 
rule are first carbonized to remove any vege- 
table material. This soaking 
in acid or exposure to acid fumes and then 
drying at a high temperature, operations that 
certainly destroy In 
'nany cases the preliminary processes include 
dyeing in a boiling liquor. 


necessitates 


all germs of disease. 
~ 


From this it is 
clear that any danger of infection is removed 
as soon as the rags enter the mill and that 
none of the disease germs in the raw stock 
can by any chance be found in the finished 
product. If wool cloth proves injurious to 


the health of the wearer. it is because it was 
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made so during or aiter the pr 


process of man 
ulacturing and this possibility is as great in 
the case of all wool goods ; rf 
tabrics. 


shoddy 


“Industrial Canada” 


commendable cy. 


should not allow its 


Canada sel 


‘sire to make 
supporting in 
it too far. An 
British wool 


respect to textile 
tawarranted prejudice 


goods carry 
against 
goods can easily be created by 
raising this cry of the « 


of protection 


Disease,” but ‘ause 
needs no such false support. 
Protection rests on the ‘verlasting basis 
Justice an t 


mos efficient la 
uplifting of humanity 


Chat 


tors in Canada 
supplies an illustration of this untt 
's now being fiooded with British 


are idle. b 
Y orkshir¢ 


purchase 


heap 


woolens whilk 


Canadian mills 
cause labor is cheaper in 


A dollar will 


as much labor in Canada 


than 
\merica. only half 


aS in 


England. In 


other words, the saime amount of labor 
be bought for about half a 


England as in Canada 


inequality wool goods al 


and exported to Canada 


Canadian competitio1 impossil 


Yes, 


ish goods are heaper money, but 
they have cost luman labs 


per yard as the 
Canada. 


Compared with this overwh iming differ 
noney cost and 


ence be tween 


actual labe 
cost the miserabie 23 1 3 per cent. Canadiar 
duty on British wool goods sinks out of igh 


For all practical purposes fre 
priced wool goods exists bety 
Ningdom and Canada. The 
facturer is to undersell the Canadian 
the 1 


oppressed in 


manu 
able 
mills because of 


low wages | hic] 


Yorkshire. 


only three things can happen: The 


labor is 
Canadian 
woolen workers can meet Enelish 
tion by 
trade. 


competi 
sinking to the under 


The Canadian woolen industry 


English level 


free 
can disappear, the operatives se king othe: 


occupations. Or Canada can Impose ade 
quate protective duties on imports of \ 


and thus make woo] 


goods 


manufacturing 


possible and maintain the American standard 


\\ hic] 


of living in the Dominion 1 will it be 
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Lancashire and the Cotton Supply. 
Manchester 


lf the lesson taught forty-six years ago 
has been forgotten or is not conclusive as to 


the importance of cooperation by Lanca- 


Ss iré 


in the development of cotton growing 


the American cotton belt, no verbal state 


ent or reasons 


is likely to be of any avail 
that 


7 


suppiy the world 


have to 
with proof that 


W Lancashire in will 


left to 


case 


ry generation needs its own course in 
school of experience in the cotton trade. 


— ——————— 


The Names of Dyestuffs. 
-m of the nomenclature in the arti 
hcial dvestuff industry 


mnsiderable 


has recently receive 
attention in the textile journals 
Europe. The 
mile Blondel in the Bulletin de la Societe 
Rouen. He 
of a system by which each dyestuff 
This 
vigorously opposed by Lefevre in the Revue 
Generale des Matieres Colorantes, 
‘alls attention to the fact that in the early 
days of the artificial dyestuff industry th: 
method of naming the products was much 
simpler than at the present time 


1 
+h, 


discussion was started by 


i 
[Industrielle de 


advocates the 
adopti 1 
vill have 


only one name. reform is 


who 


Then all 
color works marketed a product under 
name; for example, Methyl Violet, 
Brilliant Methy! 
Eosine, Egythrosine, Phloxine, 
Orange I, IT, III, 
Now, however, the 
products are known by 


the same 


Fuchsin, Green, Blue, 
Ponceau, 
\lizarine and its deriva- 


tives. same or similar 
number 
of names varying with the different manufac 


turers. 


an indefinite 


his diversity causes serious trouble to the 
dyer, printer and dealer. It takes, says Le 
fevre, at least ten years for one entering the 
dyvestuff trade to become even fairly well 
acquainted with the properties of the prod- 
cts of different dvyestuff 
whether, for example, a color from color 
Y and 
At pres- 
The 


tendency is toward consolidation of artificial 


manufacturers; 


maker X is identical with that from 
what the difference is if any exists. 
ent no change for the better is in sight. 


stuff works, 


and even if that occurs a uni- 


fication of the nomenclature is by no means 
certain. 

At the present time if a patent on a dye- 
stuff expires and the manufacture of the 
product is undertaken by another firm it may 
easily happen that the color will become in a 
few years better known under a new nami 
than under the old one. Under such condi 
tions it is not for the interests of the 
maker to rechristen the product in order t: 
promote uniformity. 


new 


Everyone who has had 
experience in the export trade knows how 
much 


places 


importance the foreign consumer 
yn the names of dvestuffs, and will 
agree that on commercial grounds alone a 
unification of names of dyestuffs is impos 
sible. 

The entire system of nomenclature, says 
Lefevre, has been evolved by the develop 
Only by 
firm can the 
Each firm has its own 
Thus among substantive 
dves we have the Diamine, Congo, Benzo, 
Chloratine, Dianil, Zambesi, Oxamine, Di- 
phenyl, Naphthamine, Alkali, Renal, Toluy- 
lene, Chlorazol, Azidine, etc. 


ment of the different color works. 
the disappearance of a color 
name be obliterated. 


series of colors. 


; in the sulphur 
have Sulphur, Immedial, Pyrol., 
Katigen, Pyrogene, Eclipse, Thiogene, Kry- 
ogene, Thional, Thionol, Thion, Sulphurol, 
Thiophor, etc. Thus, according to Lefevre, 
the extent of the confusion which makes a 


group we 


reform more desirable makes that reform 


impossible 
Lefevre to 
unification is the necessity for each color firm 


Another objection raised by 


to meet the special requirements of its cus- 
tomers by blending a number of dves to 
produce a particular shade. If such mix- 
tures are abandoned in an attempt to make 
the commercial names correspond with the 
fundamental dyestuffs, what, asks Lefevre, 
is to happen in the dyehouse where the dyer 
is forced to make his own blends? The aliz 
arines, for example, are composed of aliz 
arine, anthra- and flavo-purpurine. It would 
mean a long step backward if the turkev red 
dyer or printer should be forced to obtain 
the desired compound by mixing the com- 
ponent parts in the exact proportions. 

Then there are the numerous shades of 
substantive browns. The dyers of Crimmit- 
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schau, M. Gladbach, Warnsdorf, Bradford, 
the United States demand 
manufacturers different 
shades of brown having clearly defined de 


grees ol lastness. 


Lodz and from 


the color many 


This makes it necessary 
for the dye firms to blend their dyes to meet 
the varied requirements. 


1 


attempted 


If the mixing is 
in the dyehouse, a slight variation 
of the proportions might easily make a wide 
difference in the results obtained. 

Lefevre reaches the conclusion that Blon 
del’s desire for a uniform system of dyestuff 
nomenclature Whether this 
yn is sound or not, it is certain that 
Lefevre, in calling attention to the obstacles, 


is impossible. 
conclus! 


has demonstrated beyond question the great 


Blondel’s 
the 


con 


need for improvement. Even if 
desire cannot be 
still 
ditions be improved: 


realized in its entirety 


auestion remains, Cannot 


present 
Have the manufactur- 
ers of dyestuffs tried to simplify the nomen- 
clature? Or have they for commercial pur 
poses encouraged the development of the 
An incident in 
our own experience tends to support an 


present confusion of names? 


Ina 
England mill, whose identity 


made 


affirmative answer to the last question. 
certain New 
need not be known here, a certain 
for 
the present, desired to introduce a blue dye 
stuff, which had been approved by the su- 
perintendent, but to 


objected. The treasurer’s bump of modesty 


dealer, who mav also remain nameless 


which the treasurer 
not being excessive, the dealer and superin- 
tendent decided to appeal to his vanity by 
designating the blue they wanted with the 


initials of the treasurer’s name. The scheme 


worked 
that mill 
VBF 


resulting shade appealed as strongly to the 


like a charm and for many years 


blue 


while the beauty and fastness of the 


was a large consumer of 


treasurer as to the superintendent or dealer 
The letters V B FI here because 
the, the for the above 
mentioned blue, although for the informa- 
tion of the curious we will state that the real 
and assumed letters bear 


are used 


are not ones used 


a uniform relation 
as regards position in the alphabet. We 
mention this incident because it shows that 
all the diversity 


nas 


of dyestuff nomenclature 
the factories the 
manufactured. It shows 


not arisen in where 


products are 


also 
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that, even if Blondel’s desire for a uniform 
system cannot be realized, it is possible for 
the manuiacturers of dyestuffs to improve 
conditions 


A Cotton Conference at Manchester. 


A conference of West Indian cotton plant 
ers and representatives of the manufacturing 
ind commercial 
cotton trade 
chester 


of the 


branches English 
held last Man 
[In addition to the regular sessions 
onference there 


Was 


were excursions to 


various cotton mills and a luncheon at 
there occurred a further exchange of 
between the visitors and their hosts 
presiding officer at the conference, Sir Alfred 
Jones, called attention to the progress mad 
thus far in cotton growing in the West 
Indies: 


In 1902 under : auspices of the British ( 
Growing Association £9,000 worth of cotton 
produced; this year—taking the period 
Michaelmas, 1907, to Midsummer, 10 
£215,000 worth has been produced. 

He then called attention to the perils of a 
time when America should use all'the cotton 
she produced: 

There was no quest.un of the wisdom 
cashire in preparing in this way for th 
by encouraging the growing of cotton 
dominions America had a great and 
population, and svoner or later would 
the cotton Americans 


Prompted possibly by 


growing 
want 
‘ould produce 

y the fact that 
West Indies are geographically American, 
Sir Alfred his that the 
work they had met to promote was designed 
to benefit America (the 
well as England: 

The extension of cotton growing on 
soil would really have a beneficial result for Amet 
ica herself, because if Amercia wanted more cot 
ton she was more likely to get her wants supplied 
if England had already what 


the 


reminded hearers 


United States) as 


Britis 


England wanted 
Sir Alfred continued in the same vein at 
the luncheon to the planters, and gave this 
account of British philanthropy with a 
monevback accompaniment, which was vo- 
ciferously cheered: 
In founding this Association he thought 
people of this country were wise, for in cultivating 
cotton within the British dominions 
benefiting not only themselves 
subjects in far-off lands. The 
founded on philanthropy. He 


they wer 
but their fellow 

Association was 
thought he might 
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the original philanthro 
sometimes in philan 

‘I started with £25,- 
gentlemen, I have 


the 
sentiment that leads Lancashire to prize 
tton more highly than other 


with a declaration of 


wound up 


our 

it to 

if you 
it under 


good deal 


1 
urged by 


1. Cotton Growing 


nts, which, although 


1 


ire i 
we borrow 
any longer te 
waters than we 


ided, there 


i, and tl 
ok to as permanent 


will from the 
power was conveved to the confer 


\lfred Emmott, M. P., 
unmistakable 


, ] 
message oT fFOOd 


ence by who accom- 
panied it 


with an intimation 


that a free trade government was not dis 
posed to rush te the support of colonial cot- 
ton growing with the object of supplying 
cheap cotton not only to English cotton 
manufacturers who had been making profits 


as high as 50 per cent. for several years, but 


to the manufacturers of foreign countries as 
well: 


The members of the House of Commons 
very much impressed with the great advance that 
had been made in the West Indies, and he was 
justified in saying that they wished them well 
At the same time it must be apparent to them that 
any member of the House of Commons not inte 
ested directly with the trade would say that follow 
ing on a period of extraordinary prosperity sucl 
as the last few years the cotton trade of Lanca 
shire must cultivate self-help and not look so much 
to government heip. 


The the West 


some interesting accounts of cotton growing 


were 


visitors from Indies gave 


on the islands. The first one to speak talked 
about prices in a truly American fashion and 
in a way calculated to dampen the new-born 
hepe ot Lancashire for chéap cotton grown 
the United States’”’ 


itside ol 


E. C. Gooding, of 


1+ ¢ ¢ 
iL LO T¢ 


y 
mey to be 


Barbadoes, sou 
‘a wrong impression as to the money} 
t of cotton.” When the industry was 
in the West Indies the heavy yield per acre 
made it possible sell at a profit at a shilling pe: 
ound. Since then the area under cultivation h 
cen extended, and pests and id mad 
presence felt. His own experience was that 
the cost of producing a crop was something lik 
rr £10 per acre T aking the average yield pe! 
as 130 pounds, and allowing Is, 6d. as th 
price obtainable, :t worked out to £9 15s. as the 
return. There was, therefore, practically no mat 
gin of profit 
Conrad J 
tivities of the Cotton-growing Ass 
been the 


happy, 


I 
disease ] 


their 


Simmons, of St. Vincent, said th 
ciation 
salvation of that island. The people wer 
ind instead of having to look for the char 
the Government to meet the deficits in the 
‘t there had been a handsome surplus fo: 
past. ‘We pride ourselves,” he said 
“on the fact that we think we can grow 
ly as the Sea isiands of America, and we i 
tend to grow it as well as they can.—( Applause.) 

\. M. Lee, of St.. Kitts, said he was not a pra 

-al planter, but an owner of property. St. Kitts 
was unique in that it grew its cotton most cheaply 
“catch crop” by interpolating it between crops 
of sugar cane. Planters were thus able to get 
three paying crops within a period of three years 
f sugar cane and one of cotton, whereas 
hitherto tliere had been only two crops of cane 
His first crop of cotton had equaled 200 pounds 
per acre, and it had been produced for something 
under £5 per acre. This success in large measur 
was due to the peculiarities of the island, which 
was nothing but a heap of volcanic ash, and re 
quired no more than a superficial scratch to get at 
the tilth 


some years 
as cheap 


adsSad 


—two ot 


A very interesting address was made at 
the C Sir Daniel Morris, Im- 
perial Commissioner for Agriculture for the 


West 


onference by 


Indies: 
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Within the limits of West Indian conditions very 
steady progress had been made, and the fact that 
this year, in a period of nine months, they had ex 
ported Sea Island cotton to the value of £215,000 
showed that such progress had been made that 
they regarded the industry now as likely to be per 
manent.—(Hear, hear.) In the West Indies there 
were a good many industries—sugar, cocoa, limes, 
fruit, and others,—and they wanted a new 
industry which would help to improve the condi 
tions of some of the older industries, and the cot 
ton industry did this exactly 

In cotton they were to im 

-onditions under which they grew sugar. 

be utilized, in Barbadoes 
for canes. The 

xactly into the 


growing cotton they 


several 


growing able also 
| the 
Cotton could 
ind St. Kitts, as 
cotton industry fitte 
} 1 


INGUSLT 


rove 
i specially 
rotation crop 
d ¢ ] 


and 


routine 
by 
anes 


1 
occasional! rest Irom ¢ 


better condition than 


munity 

Sir Daniel Morris sp f the suitability « 
West Indies for tto1 uctiol hey had 
able t buy ft . a ot America 
the best seed, and to improve upon it to such an 
| ] bought their 

course the cotton 
England, but one 
st Barba 


] 
seed 


if 
} 
1 


Cel 
now 


¢ ate 


and 


rs¢ wanted 


wanted 
to make its industry remunera 


be 


ap cotton; al 
the best prices the; 


tive, but he was 
yond their was, 
power to g i larger yield of cc 
they it getting plants t 
and producti ind that 
exactly the kind wanted in | 

In Antigua a few yez ago it 
inatter to the people alive because of the 
zyreat poverty in t island, but at the present 
time the cry from Antigua was that there was not 
enough labor, and that excellent change was a r¢ 
sult of the extension of the cotton industry.—(Ap 
plause.) The was happening in St. 
Vincent, and they hoped in time to cure the trou 
ble by labor-sa\ implements 


question of prices 
howeve rf, 

mm pt 
hat were hardy 
duce cotton of 


tte 
must 
would pré 
eancashire. 


was a difficult 


kee p 
he 


a 


same thing 


using 84 

The reports of the Conference indicate that 
it was a decided success in promoting a bet 
ter understanding between the West Indian 
planters and the English trade, which can- 
not fail to increase the productive efficiency 
on both sides. 
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The Compulsory Working of Patents. 


The year of grace granted to owners of 
British patents to prepare for actual work- 
ing of their patented processes in the United 
Kingdom under the Patent Act of 1907 ex- 
pired on August 28. British patents that are 
not less than four years old may now be re- 
1 the ground that the patented arti- 
process 1s manufactured or carried on 
exclusivel: or United 


voked o1 
cle or 
mainly outside of the 
Kingdom. 

Since the passage of 
patents not 


\ct 


“a 
worked in 


the owners of 


the [| 


lard 


British nited 


: 1 Bas 1 
King Om Nave mace laste O QI against 


In many cases 


the loss of their patents 


(notably the manvifacture dve 
where 


stuffs) 


warranted 


ice of the industry 


the importa 


it, factor e abl dl « 


British patented proc 


esses, such new plants 


compiled fron 


I An Ameri 


establish 


3- 
ther of the 
establish 
manufacture of all of it 

& wpe 7. P g 
Oecehde, ni Bart Rittenhau 
establish branch works 
duction of artificial silk 

5. The United Shoe 
chusetts. are to build 
England to 
For this purpose they are 
England 
Badisch Anil 
am Rhein, 
establish branch 

7. The Akti 


Berlin, Germ 


Oo wor 


Bembert 


Machinery Co., 
more ] 


prevent rey 


patent 
works 
Leicester, 

0 The 


wigshafen 


Sodafabrik, Lud 


preparing t 


und 
Germany, 

in England 
fuer Anilinfabrika 


negotiating 


works 
neecse Ischaft 
tion ot 
for branch works 1n England. 

8. The Sanatogen Food Co. is to manufactur 
their products by patented processes in Cornwall 

9. The Pintsch Suction Gas Plant C estab 
lishing branch works in London 

10. The National Cash 
ing their British patents by 
products in London 

11. The Linkmeyer 
ranged to have it 


any, ror a S81 


Register Co is protect 


manufacturing 


Artificial Silk Co. 
worked in 


has ar 
Englan 


processes 


their 


] 
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branch under the name of the United Cellu- 
id Silk Spinners, Ltd 
2. The Vereinigte Glauzstaff-Fabriken, of El- 
berfeld, Germany, manufacturers of artificial silk, 
with branches in Austria and France, have organ- 
ized a British branch with a capital of $875,000. 
The English works are course of con- 
ruction, this branch having been established to 


tect the British patents 


now in 


[In addition to these firms whose business 
under British patents is extensive enough to 


warrant the establishment of branch works, 





large number of patents which 
protected by leasing the operating 
British firms and arranging for 

In the 

aggregate these will make an important ad- 


dition to the 


‘ine worked on British soil 
ritish manufacturing industry, 
xceeding the total of those larger 
plants operated by 


possibiy ‘ 


individual foreign pat- 


ntees 
There 


land of the question whether the compulsory 
irkinge clause 


~ 


has been much discussion in Eng 


of the Act involved the prin- 
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ciple of protection to home industries. As a 
matter of fact this clause marks the with- 
drawal of protection to foreign industries. 
Previous to its passage Great Britain granted 
a patent to foreigners which in effect pro- 
hibited the working of the process bv any- 
one except the patentee. If, as often oc- 
curred, the latter found it more profitable to 
work the patent in a foreign country, the 
effect of the British patent was to suppress 
British industries. There is such a difference 
between a patent and a tariff on imports 
which is specially identified with the word 
“protection” in the popular mind, that it ts 
idle to dispute over the question whether a 
compulsory working clause in a patent law 
is or is not “protection.” 

There chance for a difference of 
opinion when a customs tariff and a com- 
pulsory working clause in a patent law are 
judged by results. Compared by this stand- 
identical, for 


is less 


ard they are each results in 
making a community independent of foreign 


sources of supply. This is the very essence 


of protection, and the striking results that 
iready 
) 


have a followed the enactment of the 
patent law will doubtless 


strengthen the rapidly growing sentiment in 


new British 
the United Kingdom in favor of protection 
by a tariff on the importation of such goods 
as can be produced at home without a waste 
of energy 

—_————____¢—__________. 


Textile Mills in Chicago. 


\n effort is being made by the Chicago 
\ssociation of Commerce to develop textile 
manufacturing in that city and the vicinity 
The object is to diversify the industries and 
complete the circle of manufactories in 
that section of the country, which offers 
many advantages to manufacturers. W. H 
Manss, industrial commissioner of the 
Chicago Association, has made a careful in 
vestigation of the question of establishing 
textile mills in and near that city, and in 
forms us that Chicago capitalists are ready 
to invest in such enterprises if responsible 
end experienced manufacturers can be se- 
cured to invest and assume the management 
It is estimated that 25,000,000 yards of woolen 
cloth alone is annualiv used at Chieago in 
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the manufacture of clothing, and that a num- 
ber of jobbers and manufacturers of clothing 
in that city are disposed to lend assistance to 
the establishment of textile mills there. Mr. 
Manss is confident that the labor supply will 
prove adequate in that part of the country 
and points to the considerable number of 
prosperous textile milis in the West as proof 
of the practicability of the Association’s plan. 

The plan deserves success and we hope 
that the energy and enterprise of Chicago 
business men will overcome any difficulties 
that may be encountered. There is a natural 
tendency for each branch of industry to con- 
centrate within narrow limits. This is due 
to certain well known advantages offered by 
concentration in manufacturing and market- 
ing of the products. Nevertheless there are 
very serious disadvantages resulting from 
densely populated areas devoted mainly to 
one industry. Because of the resulting evils 
of concentration, the scattering of individual 
industries, such as would result from the de- 
velopment of textile mills around Chicago, is 
to be welcomed. 

The present is not a propitious time for 
mills for the manufacture of 
soods already supplied by old mills, but is 
not Chicago’s opportunity to be found in the 
manufacture of such goods as are now sup- 
plied by foreign mills? We are now import- 
ing textile goods of all kinds at the rate of 
$300,000,000 a year, duty paid. A large part 
of this merchandise could without doubt be 
made by our own people. Chicago has with- 
in recent years supplied an example of this 


building new 


possibility in the production of lace at Zion 
City, a line of work that has generally been 
supposed to ofter the poorest chance for 
American labor and capital. Another large 
lace factory, an offshoot of the one at Zion 
City, was recently built at Elyria, Ohio 

\n investigation of the $300,000,000 worth 
of textile goods now being imported would 
in all disclose other 
which successful production in this country 
than in the 
The first step to be taken by the Chicago 


probability lines in 


would be easier case of lace. 


Association of Commerce is to make a 
thorough 
textiles from both a manufacturing and a 


standpoint 


investigation of our imports of 


-~ 


commercial This is a line of 


have been 


the authorities at 


investigation we suggesting to 
Washington, both in 
these columns and by correspondence. It 
is a far more promising field for the 
development of American industries than 
is to be found in foreign countries, where 
our government has spent so much money 
to exploit markets for goods made by high- 
priced American labor in competition with 
goods made by cheap foreign labor 
cxesenmnmnnenetseaifeintieninmemenen 


Labor in Indian Cotton Mills. 


Our readers will remember that in 1905 
the “Times of India” published a series of 
articles on the long hours and the abuses ot 
child labor in Indian mills. 
that exposure the Indian government ap- 
pointed a committee of investigation which 


As a result of 


speedily made a report recommending that 
“the actual period of employment for adult 
males shall never in any 
twelve hours, and that efficient means be 
taken to ensure that this restriction is duly 
observed.” 

The mill owners 
allied interests to this recommendation was 


one day exceed 


Opposition from and 
so strong that the Indian government sought 
a way bv which its 
avoided. 


adoption could bi 
With this object a second commis 
sion of investigation was appointed, and it is 
now openly charged that this 
packed so as to yield up the kind of recom 
mendations that the 
The report of the 
recently 


bod, Was 
government wanted. 
second commission has 
issued and confirms the 
charges made by the “Times of 
the workers, 


been 
India” that 
including children, are em- 
ployed from 13 to 16 hours a day. The rec 
ommendations do not touch upon the em- 
ployment of adults, but cover the following 
points: 

1. Persons from 14 to 17 years of ag« 
be employed not more than 12 hours a day 

2. Children to be 
than 6 hours a day. 


emploved 


3. Women and children not to 
fore 5.30 a. m. or 7 p. m 

Even if these recommendations are carri 
out conditions will be far from what ar: 
The Indiar opel 


driven nearly to the 


erally considered humane 
atives are now 


point 
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xhaustion, and the “marked absence of 
iderly men” among them (to use the words 
the report) indicates plainly the effect of 
uch conditions. The working of the opera- 
ves for long hours results in a reduction of 
ficiency, estimated by the 


mission that it requires 2 2/3 hands in an 


and it is com 


lian mill to equal one in a Lancashire mill. 
In discussing the question of labor condi- 
ns in Indian mills Lancashire labors under 


a certain which 


embarrassment, to conceal 


ry little effort is made. If English manu- 


rs advocate a shortening of hours in 


] ~ 
cnarge 1S 


mills the flung in their 


vant to weaken 


this 


Ce IN pe 
awkward situation 
\merica 
\merica 


+ G . + - + 
if anv selfish interes 


roestions from 


both sides. 
Outside of a few vision 
expects to develop an im 
le in cotton with 


goods 
concern would be to 


1 
best to promote 


i. self-governing 
Indian government 
lv and arbitrarily by 

lan tariff on imports, 

British government, is so low 
ne oligible, the rate on cotton clotl 


1/2 per cent., while yarns ars 


population ot 300,000,000 with 
industrial development makes 
rr the 


ywwners of Indian cotton 


o overwork the natives, pay a low rate 
ages (10 to 20 cents a day), and manu- 
re the lowest grades of cotton goods in 
The 


exhaustion 


successful competition with Europe. 


resuiting mental and_ physical 
prevents a development of the operative for 
successful competition on finer goods. 

1. Nearlv all of the 


ito India come 


cotton goods im- 


from Lancashire, 
3,400 yards, being 41 per cent. of all 
loth exported from the United 
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Kingdom, having been sent to India in 1907. 
Now for our disinterested 

except on the score.of common humanity: 
Cut down the hours of 


mills to decent limits. 


suggestions, 


labor in Indian 

Restrict the employment of women and 
children. 

Impose a protective tariff on imports of 
cotton goods into India in order to estab- 
lish and maintain the manufacture of as large 
a proportion as possible of the cotton goods 
consumed in India. 

lhe advantages of this plan? 

It would enable the Indian people to work 
humane 


under 


conditions at remunerative 


wages, producing the goods that are now 


brought from Europe, principally from Lan 


ani iis sia a 3 es hese are “an J 
ashire: whereas at present there are 70, 
natives so reduced that no reform is 


( 0,000 


of anv use, there are 40,000,000 Hindoos al 


Ways starving, 30,000,000 having died from 
famine in the last ten years.” 

\ protective tariff 
people 


ental and 


vould 


give the India 


goods, money, living wages and a 
physical 
Europe gets the 


uplift; whereas now 


money, India the goods, 
while the Indian population is on the verge 
of starvation. 

©f course no such sordid consideration as 
the resulting loss of export trade by Lan- 
cashire should affect the application of the 
remedy for India’s ills. We 


like JLancashire we 


freely admit that 
suffer a certain embar 
rassment in discussing the cotton trade of 
India, 


although for directly opposite 


reasons. It arises in our case for fear of the 
charge that the Indian trade is none of our 
business; in Lancashire’s case, because it is 
nearly half of hers. 

Nevertheless we offer our suggestions 
with a certain confidence that even if they do 
not lead Great Britain to grant to India what 
she cannot withhold from Canada, they may 
at least guide us in any revision of our own 
tariff schedules. 


—_—____¢_________. 


The value of the cotton, raw and manu- 
factured, and its products in various forms 
exported during 1906 from the United States 
amounted to $485,000,000 and formed one- 
fourth of the total exports of the country. 





Members of Two Associations of Cotton Manu- 
facturers “Straw Vote” on Amalgamation. 


The following letter, addressed to the 
members of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National Asso- 
Cotton Manufacturers is self- 
explanatory: 


ciation of 


3oston, Aug. 19, 1908. 
several years the union of the 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
has been the subject of earnest discussion in pub- 
| 


Dear For 
American Cotton 


Sir: 


ic and in private. It has been advocated publicly 
»y presidents of both associations. The idea has 
met with general approval and little opposition 
So far as we know, no attempt has yet been made 
to get an expression of opinion from all the mem- 
bers of both organizations. Naturally neither as 
sociation is disposed to take the initiative, be- 
cause of the natural inference that it might indi- 
cate a disposition to seek an alliance. 

It has, therefore, seemed to us that an impartial 
outside third party might unofficially obtain an 
expression of opinion, which certainly would be 
interesting and probably useful in determining 
whether further action is desirable. - For this 
reason, we are asking every member of each as- 
sociation to state his opinion, with the assurance 
that his name will not be disclosed and indeed 
need not be signed on the enclosed reply postal 
which will be known only to the tabulator by 
number. 

The approval or disapproval of the general idea 
is the principal point to be determined, but some- 
times the details affect a decision in such matters 
In the discussion of this question, 
have been made that in the event of consolida- 
tion, there might be two meetings each year, one 
to be held in the north and one in the south; that 
the president should be chosen alternately from 
the northern and southern states; that offices be 
maintained in Boston and in Charlotte, as at pres- 
ent, to serve the convenience of the members of 
both sections of the country. 

\ reply by return mail is earnestly requested 

Yours very truly, 


The Textile World 


suggestions 


Record 
The postai card enclosed with each letter 
bore the following questions: 


Are you in favor of the union of the 
ciations? 

Are you in favor of only one annual conventio1 
or of two semi-annual conventions? 

Have you any name for the 
association? 


two asso- 


choice of united 
\t the time this issue went to press we 
had received 534 replies, classified as follows: 
Are you in favor of the union of the two 


associations? 


\re you in favor of only one annua! con- 


vention, or of two semi-annual conventions? 
One 178 
WOE So05 boa . 287 


a 
Ne ) che ice 


Have vou any 


united association? 


The following names for a united asso 
ciation were favored by two or more mem 
bers: 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
\merican-National Cotton Manufacturers’ As 
sociation hia alata tad pehaseoee Riciatat ateheed shake 
United States Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa 
United Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
North American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation Mean g er aie eared 
Cotton Manufacturers of the United States 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associati 
United Textile Association 
Northern and Southern Cotton 
Association 


Manufacturers’ 


.ssociation of American Cotton Manufactui 
ers’ Association Deane 
International Cotton Manufactur 

tion unk eatree s er 
American Textile Association J potest oe 


Following are the names that had each 


one supporter: 


American Association of Textile Manufacturers 
American Textile Association. 
United Manufacturers’ Association 
United Manufacturers of America 
United National Association of Cotten 
turers. 
Consolidated National Associaticen 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associatio1 
International Association of Cotton 
Columbian Textile Craft. 
Consolidated Association 
Acma. 


America 


Manuf 


Spinners 


A number of the replies were in the form 
of letters in which the writers’ views on 


questions were given at length. In view of 
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1 


neral interest in these letters that wiil pleased to do what we can to further such 
movement, 

* It is our opinion that the details of such a union 
them here. In a few cases we had should be worked out by a committee appointed 
obtain the consent of the writers to from both associations 


o¢ 
> 


felt throughout the trade we give a num 


1 


=e 5 ; : Norman Mellor 
ublication of their names: 

Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 22, 1908 
is i [ enclose herewith your postal card, and in reply 
to be called the beg to say that at the time I was president of the 

mn Manufacturers, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, | 
1 and a Southern Di was in favor of the union of the two associations 
officers and to hold but now I am opposed to such a union. I believe 
the exception that that if the associations would remain separate, as 
be held at a place © they are, and have their separate annual meetings 
Proceedings « in the spring and then both have a joint or unior 
meeting in the fail, it would be desirable 
If there was to be any choice of names for 
united association, 1 would prefer the “Ameri 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association” as being 
better and more appropriate name. 


R. M. Miller, J: 


Greenville, S. C., Aug. 26, 1908 
I have your circular letter of August roth 
seems to me to he advisable to form a union 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associ 
and the National Association of Cotton Manuf 
turers 
I think the matter of the officers and the lo 
tions of the offices unimportant. What is desired 
is that we should have presidents who could 
the affairs of the association, with locati 
mvenient to the members 
Lewis W. Parker 
Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 20, 1908. 
r of August 19th, which has been sent 
out to all the members of the American Cott 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the National As 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, is at hand 
1908 [ do not see any advantage to be derived from 
return here 1 union of the two Associations. The old New 
I am highly England Associaticn has an existence which they 
American Cot may well be proud of, and is doing a work which 
ation and the National will continue to be useful to its members. Mem 
Manufacture So as not bership in this Association has been open t 
ther I have suggested that every manufacturer in the United States ever sinc 
onal-Ameri its organization, and very few Southern or West 
ern manufacturers availed themselves of the privi 
lege. They now have an organization of their 
own, are themseives doing good work, and the: 
is no reason why any member of either organiza 
tion cannot be members of both, and they will 
avail themselves cf such membership if they s« 
any advantage to come from it. I am a member of 
both organizations, and I see nothing in particula 


+ 


il 
to favor the union of the two Associations 

I think it would be for the advantage of 
Southern members, if the union should take place, 
to have one meeting, at least, in the year in the 
Southern States, and perhaps be held as a brancl 
the Ametican Cotton of the parent organization. 


Aug. 25, 1908 
19th inst. in refer 
ciation and the National As M 
Manufacturers is duly received 
eason why such a mov nt Charlotte, N. C., Aug 
icial h associations Yours about combining the two 
’ hould be facturing associations is at hand. 
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they ought to be combined. Here in the South these two organizations and we 
we have State organizations which can do all local bination as presenting advantages which will 
business. I think it would be all right to have far more effective in advancing the interest of th 
two meetings a year, one at some place in the cotton manufacturers of the country than either 
North, and one at some place in the South. I  o1ganization can secure by separate existence 
like the word American better than National, be- We therefore hope to see the amalgamation 
cause under the name American we could include _ effected. 
Canada and Mexico. Except for this, I think I H. H. Hubbert 
would prefer the name National; but for a more 
comprehensive organization American jis better. 
Canada might have a home organization as we 
have here in North Carolina and as they have 
South Carolina. 


view such a 


Almost every Southern State that 


IS Called 


cotton mill State, now has its organization, 


nd 
ere 
This is to some extent affecting the attendance 
our annual conventions. Besides this a large nun 
ber of members are also upon the roll I 


in many states they have semi-annual convent 


D. A. Tompkins 


1S Of DOT 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 24, 1908. the American and National Associations 

In answer to your inquiry I write ‘““No” on the With the combined membership I should 

ard. It has been my opinion that toc much of a __ tainly think it would be to the interest of al 

good thing is good for nothing. When the New’ cerned to have the meeting semi-annually. 

England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association was a Have one convention in the early summer 

nuch smaller body of men their meetings were some point at the North and the 


i ther t t 


1 
worth attending and were appreciated by many South in November « 
Since it became a larger institution, embodying a 
very large number of men engaged ir the indus- Answering your request in 


f each year. 


g regar 
try, it has not been so important. associations, the writer is strongly 

The Southern Association is also an Association union of the associations and woul 
that is growing less in importance. This is caused that two semi-annual conventions 
by over-expansion North and one in the South would be 
If the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- of bringing together larger numbers, the 
sociation would confine itself to the New England presented at both conventions being of a pract 
membership only and the Southern Cotton Manu-_ nature as far as possible, with at least ty besi 


j least two 
‘turers’ Association to the South only; or, if it the party presenting the paper who shall be 


were possible *> have individual associations in pared to enter upon the discussion cf the 

the States, capable of getting a sufficient number As far as the nan ncerned, that seems to 
to create an organization that would be immaterial, as long as it presents the fact that 

of mutual interest, it would be a great deal better. is the American ton manufactur 

These several associations could be joint mem- associated together 

bers of a national association, which would hold —_——_ 

its meetings once a year, either North or South Answering your favor 


ay 


ogetne! 


TS wn 


of the roth in regard t 

or equally divided between the North and South union of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ A 
nd the Middle States, and have delegates sent sociation and the National Association of Cotto: 
from these various other associations to the na- Manufacturers, will say we are not 


association, reporting to their respective this union as we do not believe an 


in favos 
tiona associati 


issociations and cyvoperating through the national the combined size of the two present associatior 

association and their associations for the common would give as satisfactory results to the manufac 

good turers of the two sections as the associations do 
[ believe this would be of considerably greate: present. 

iterest and add more strength to the situation Our idea would be for the Board of Governor 

than a large organization, attended by nobody but of each association to have annual or semi-annual 

salesmen and for a big “whoop-up” by a lot of conferences and to report their deliberations t 

fellows coming from one end of the country to’ their respective associations for action 

the other and meeting in any place. If the or We think, however, it would be 

ganization is solely for pleasure and only for an 1e two associations to have their 

outing, I cannot see where it can benefit the mills. ings at two different periods of the 

If the several organizations are strictly business of them to be held in the spring and 
rganizations and the national organization is a the fall instead of conflicting ] 

concentration of the representatives of these dif- several times in the past 

ferent associations, I can see where much benefit The interests of the associations of c: 

may accrue to the industry at large. identical and they should act in unison o1 

W. B. Smith Whaley portant matte t 


einai ind knit 


as tne, 


s concerning the cotton, woole: 


goods itidustries of the United State 

Philadelphia, Aug. 28, 1908. We believe this could be accomplished satisfa 

We have received your circular letter of the torily by the annual or semi-annual conferences 
19th inst. concerning the proposition to unite The the executive committees of the two associati 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and We have not discussed the above plan with 
[The National Association of Cotton Manufac other manufacturers but believe it to be the 
turers. rect method for hoth ussociations t> “com! 


We cet inlv approve the prop sed uni 1e greatest am nt of good 





Gambling on Cotton and Stock Exchanges. 


The worst abuse in the textile trade at the 
Its only 
redeeming feature is that the practice has 


present time is gambling in cotton. 


srown so had as to make its continuance im- 
The wild speculation 
that have taken place in New York during 
the past untold 
benefit awakening 


possible. orgies of 
month are likely to be of 
to legitimate trade by 
public sentiment to the necessity for estab- 
lishing without delay a stringent system of 
regulation for cotton and stock exchanges. 
We class the two together because the gam- 
bling abuse is common to both, and it is not 
likely that it can be eliminated from the cot- 
ton exchange until stock speculation has 
been brought under proper regulation. 
GAMBLERS ALL. 


Gambling is natural to man. He can be 
accurately defined and distinguished as the 
animal that gambles. As far as our observa- 
tion has extended we have never met a man 
or woman who did not enjoy the exhilaration 
of a gain or loss dependent on some uncer- 
tain contingency. Because gambling is a 
natural trait of mankind no one is warranted 
in assuming a holier-than-thou attitude when 
discussing its effects. The problem is to re- 
strict the indulgence in this propensity for the 


pre tection of the public. 


INJURY TO LEGITIMATE BUSINESS. 
\t the present the c 
capital at New York, the ex 


practically unregulated cotton and stock ex 


time mncentration of 


istence there of 


changes and the desire to speculate have 
brought about conditions that result in h_av 
losses and demoralization in the legitimate 
business of cotton manufacturing and trad 
ing. 

While the gambling spirit is at the root of 
the evil the difficulty has been greatly aggra 
vated by the operations of men, compara 
tively few in number, but skilled in the busi- 
ness of the exchange, who have adopted 
methods of eliminating the element of chance 
from their operations, playing a heads-I-win- 
They 
are like gamesters who play with loaded dice 


tails-vou-lose game with the public. 


or marked cards, or like race track gamblers 
who have had certain horses “fixed.” 
MATCHED ORDERS. 

The mest effective trick to accomplish this 
object on the produce and stock exchanges 
is what is known as matching orders or 
washing sales, the latter term having led to 
the exchange on which such methods are in 
operation being called a laundry; and the 
brokers, laundrymen. In executing matched 
orders an operator arranges to have one of 
his brokers seli to another, who has been in- 
structed to buy at the agreed price. Thus 
A, an operator, tells his broker, B, to sell 
bales 


20,000 of cotton at 9 cents to C, a 
broker, who also acting for A, has been in- 
structed to buy 20,000 bales at g cents from 
B. Such transactions are wholly fictitious, 
but give the market an appearance of activity 
and enable the laundrymen to put prices up 
or down without incurring any obligations 
to deliver or receive produce or stock. 

[t will readily be understcod without fur 
ther explanation that the difficulty of detect 
ing matched orders is so great as to approach 
unpossibility. It is for the interest of the few 
who have positive knowledge of the fictitious 
transaction to conceal their part in it. The 
following extracts from the press reports of 
the operations last month on both exchanges 
leave no reasonable doubt of the great ex 
tent of the evil: 
Stocks: Charges that violations of exchange 
regulations had been flagrant were reiterated yes 
terday. The story was told of a young broke1 
vho was trying te buy 5,000 Reading from an 
other broker, who was offering it an eighth up 
from the previous sale. 

“You're not the fellow,” the broker said to him 
“I’ve got to sell this to a man with a red necktie.” 

Other instances of much the same 
were reported from reliable sources. One broke: 
said he offered a soo-share lot of steel at 45 5/8 
He could find no taker, but at the 
there was made a sale of a 


character 


same time 
10,000-share block of 
the same stock at 46. In this case and in many 
others a broker o‘fering to sell or desiring to pur 
chase a block of real stock was completely ig 
nored by the brokers to whom had been give 
the orders for the purchase and sale of big 
amounts 

Cotton: The cotton market yesterday saw the 
most exciting day of the season, in many ways the 
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most sensational cay since the days of Daniel J 
Sully. More thin 500,000 bales were traded in, 
and more than $1,000,000 was made and lost across 
the ring. It was a day of liquidation, a day that 
marked the rout of the Wall Street bulls, and the 
complete victory of the strong crowd of cotton 
men that has borne the brunt of the fight on the 
bear side. Yesterday marked the windup of one 
of the prettiest ma~ket fights the cotton trade has 
ever known—it that it marks its 
close, for it is hardly to be expected that the in 
terests which threw 
terday will make 
cotton. 

Stocks: Apparently 
to sell themselves 
bought for their 


eems to Say 


their cotton overboard yes- 
another effort to bull October 


the firm’s managers decided 
much of the stock which was 
account. In every case they had 
advance notice ci the firm which was to buy in 
and when other brokers began to buy in, on the 
customary witnessed transactions, brokers 
\. O. Brown & Co. sold much of the stock. 

Cotton: The bul!s did not wait to see what the 
market was going to do, they had their big selling 
orders im at the cpening, and from the start they 
began to toss cotton into the ring. Brokers were 
civen orders to s*jl 10,000, 20,000 and even 50,000 
bales, and they were not restricted as to the price 
at which they should sell it. All the orders were 
selling orders. There was not the slightest effort 
made by anyone to support the market. 

Stocks: A representative of the firm confirmed 
this estimate late in the afternoon. In the two 
hours of business on Saturday, he said, the firm 
had traded in the vast total of 1,500,000 shares 
On that day there were sales of 1,116,000 shares, 
and since on every transaction there is both a sale 
and a purchase, this statement 
one firm had representing three 
fourths of all the sales and purchases made. Not 
one house, experienced brokers said, had ever be 
fore attempted transactions of such magnitude 
Many of them insisted that no other house had 
ever considered it 2 possibility to deal in stocks at 
the rate of 12,500 shares a minute 

Cotton: There are many in the market who be 
eve that if on August 7 the bulls had forced Oc 
tober to 10 cents, the bears might have run and 
left victory with the This is doubtful, how 
ever, as from the very start of the fight the bears 
have shown great confidence even when the 
market was going against them very heavily. 

Stocks: Further reports tending to establish the 
fictitious character of much of Saturday’s busi 
ness were circulated yesterday. One broker in his 
excitement was said to have run up to the Smelt 
ers post and declared: 


from 


showed that from 


come orders 


longs. 


“T’ve got an order to sell 
Where is he?” 

In another of tie reported cases a broker had 
been commissioned to sell 10,000 copper. Simul 
taneously another had been commissioned to buy 
10,000 of the same stock. There was a great com 
motion about the Smelters post, and in the con 
fusion the broker with the buying order bought 
most of his 10,000 at 79, while the one with the 
selling order sold it way down to 76. The orders 
did not match, and the result was obviously very 
expensive 


$10,000 shares to 


Cotton: The 
report 


break, coming on the 
from the south of heavy 
growing cotton VLecause of the floods. 
St. by surprise Under the 

tatural movement 
to higher prices. 


heels of a 
damage to the 
took Wall 
circumstances the 
of the market should have been 
When the market opened, how 
ever, one broker zppeared with an unlimited orde1 
to sell 15,000 bales of the October, December and 
January options Heavy selling pressure imme 
diately followed ard by noon prices had slumped 
irom 15 to 18 points 


COTTON BALES AS GAMBLERS’ COUNTERS. 
If this were any of the common forms of} 


= 
gambling, say 


vy the poker game. in which thx 
stakes are represented by chips, the textile 


trade would have no special interest in it. 
The harm to the textile trade, however, 
i from the fact that bales of cotton take 
the place of poker chips and the resulting 
fluctuations in cotton prices affect the ex 
changeable value of all the cotton in the 


ATise 


world, whether in the raw state, in process of 
manufacturing or in the cotton 
not only from 
he changes in the market value of the raw 


form. of 
\nd the losses aris¢ 


ror yds. 
stock and manufactured goods, but also from 
the demoralization of who 
find that mill 
processes apparently count for nothing be- 


manufacturers, 
their greatest economies in 
cause of the speculative fluctuations of cotton 
values. 


PRESENT LACK OF REGULATION. 


Existing means of regulating the trading 
in produce and stocks are wholly inadequate 
to prevent the outrageous abuses to which 
we have called attention. In discussing the 
question we make no attempt to distinguish 
between produce and stocks because the evil 

both Neither 


have we referred to the waste and burden on 


system is one common to 
society in general, resulting from this species 
of gambling, by which wealth produced by 
the werker and the capitalist is transferred to 
the pockets of a few adroit and unscrupulous 
men. This general phase of the evil has been 
avoided in order to concentrate attention on 
the question as it affects the textile industry 


TEXTILE INTERESTS INVOLVED. 


In the textile trade alone the interests 


affected are so vast as to make the call for 
reform imperative. The cotton trade of the 


world is involved in the question of how cot- 
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t and stocks shall be 
the city of New York. 


OPPORTUNITY 


bought and sold in 


KNOCKS. 


Now is the appointed time for a complete 
eradication of the abuses to be put through. 


(he gamblers of both exchanges have re- 


ently excelled all previous records in their 
vil practices. ° 
] 


lhe American people are im- 
And last, but 
not least, the two exchanges in greatest need 


bued with the spirit of reform 


| reorganization are located in a State that 
during the past few years has signally dem- 
onstrated tts ability to correct such abuses. 
he regulation of life insurance and public 
corporations and the abolition of 

rack gambling in New York are exam 
case of 


What is 


needed is a calm, patient, thorough investi- 


ples that should be followed in the 
produce and stock exchanges 

on, a careful study of the facts disclosed, 
a formulation of the and then the 
ipplication of it, all done without excitement, 


remedy 


without regard 


for the effect on the personal 


interests of politicians, but with the sole 
even-handed 


Regulation of the 


purpose of securing 


justice 
offending ex- 


from the 


cA. 1] 
tol aj} 


secured 
at Albany. 
the exchanges themselves is 


‘-hanges can be _ best 


State government The pretense 
reform by 
arcical. The Washington authorities are in- 
estigating produce exchanges, but have de- 
1 their thus far to 
important in themselves, are 
ails, the real difficulties, gambling and 

ched 


voided as Vv 


attention features 


orders having been purposely 


ill be seen from the following 
Herbert 
ommissioner of Corporations: 


extract from the recent report of 


Ix nox Smith, 


+} 
ii re T)( 
this rep 


rt 
i 


rHE DUTY OF 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATIONS. 


is the time and 


textile 


Albany is the place 


trade in every part of the 
felt. With 
organization as the 
Atlanta the 


trade in foreign countries could have exerted 


to make its influence 
an international 


Cotton Conference proposed at 


their influence without the suspicion of un- 
varranted interference. But in the absence 


that means of expression, the duty of 


every cotton organization is to use every 
effort to make clear to the authorities at 
Albany the need for reforming the New 
York Cotton and Stock Exchanges in the in- 
terest of legitimate trade throughout the 
world. Fortunate indeed will it be if that 
reform is so thorough as to arouse the re- 
sentment of the gamblers to such a pitch that 
they will refuse to transact even legitimate 
business if the leader in the reform :nove- 
ment should come within a block of either 
exchange. 
ee 
British and American Khaki, 


Manchester, Eng., 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I duly received your letter of the 5th inst. and 
am much interested in the article you have kindly 
enclosed on “British Khaki for American Sol 
diers.” 

Probably most of your readers will conclude 
that your American khaki is at least equal to if 
not indeed far superior to our British make, but 
with all due deference to those who believe them- 
selves competent to judge, I affirm that your ar- 
ticle proves nothing of the kind. If mere weight 
and closeness of construction decided the matter 
of superiority, the figures, of course, would show 
the British make to be badly left, though the in- 
tentional discrepancy in weights is so great that 
comparison following upon that basis is difficult 

But the main point I wish to bring before you 
is that our British khaki cloths are made to a spe 
‘ification in which strength is the main factor and 
the particular in which the British maker is com- 
pelled to shine or to have his cloth rejected. Our 
khaki cloth must “pull” the requisite number of 
pounds on the prescribed testing machine, and I 
peak with very definite knowledge when I say 
that even today our best manufacturers find a dif 
ficulty in producing a grey cloth good enough t 
be worth dyeing. 

And that is not all. What we know as the gen- 
uine khaki dye is a most difficult thing to produce 
and in any case it tenders the cloth more or less 
It is not of course for me to say that American 
manufacturers and dyers cannot produce equally 
good cloths nor will I deny that they may pos 
sibly have found a royal road to the production of 
the highest grade khaki and that their superior at- 
tainments may liave yielded the desired results 
which on this side it has taken every dyer and 
manufacturer months and years to achieve. 

To crystallize my remarks yet more clearly let 
me say then that had your examination extended 
to the strength testing of the samples in question, 
your remarks in accepting the superiority of the 
American cloth might have been justified. It 
would, of course, be absurd to compare the 
strength of a 6 oz. cloth with an 8 oz., and should 
the result chance to be the same it would, of 
course, show the very great inferiority of the 8 oz. 
loth. Let it not be supposed for one moment, a 


Aug. 14, 1908 
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those manufacturers will say who have not made 
too close strength test specifications, that they can 
bring up the strength by putting in a few extra 
picks, by increasing the twist a few turns or by 
such apparently obvious means. The influence of 
yarn and cloth construction upon strength in the 
dyed cloth is a subject that has yet to be learned, 
let alone taught, and hundreds of tests I have 
made tend but to show the complexity of the 
problem and how difficult it is to generalize. 

I see nothing in your quoted specification for 
your government supply which compels any par- 
ticular standard ot strength to be passed, and this 
being the case you could certainly get any amount 
of Lancashire made khaki at far lower cost than 
the British cloths which are made to give a good 
strength test. The British, German, French and 
most other governments insist upon their strength 
figures being kept up to in practically all army 
cloths, and if the United States authorities have 
not followed suit they may look out for some sorry 
stuff being sent in against their orders, though it 
will pass every clause in the quotation you give 
from their specification. 

You will, I am sure, gather that I have no par- 
ticular interest in the question as to whether you 
should have American khaki for American sol- 
diers, but I am glad to take this opportunity of 
pointing out that British khaki has yet to be 
proved inferior to American or even comparable 
You cannot compare a cloth made to stand the 
highest possible strength test and to be dyed with 

specific dye, with a cloth that has no such re- 
strictions placed apon it and where mere appear- 
ance will captivate the eye of the inspector. 

By all means use this letter in your journal if 
you think it suitable. 

Yours faithfully, 

j. H.. Lester, M. Sc. F. Ec 
letter written under a 
The conditions to which 


Mr. 
misapprehension. 
American manufacturers have 
pelled to conform in making khaki cloth for 


lLester’s was 


been com- 
the United States army, include definite re- 
auirements as to strength, as will be seen by 
the foll wing extract from the official speci 
fications: 

strength of not 


125 pounds to the inch in the warp and 
th in the filling. 


Strength 
than 
less than 80 pounds t 

lhe question of strength was not included 

the \ugust discussion because the lack of 
information made it impossible to consider it 
fairly. The samples received from the War 
Department were too small for testing pur- 
poses, even if it had been possible to make a 
fair comparison of The British 
khaki was much lighter than the American, 
and, as Mr. Lester justly states, it would be 
absurd to compare the strength of a 6 oz. 
We will go farther than 


strength. 


cloth with an 8 oz. 


Mr. Lester does by our belief that 


even if the American cloth made with 2-ply 


Stating 


yarn and weighing 8 ounces per yard had 
proved to be much stronger than the British 
cloth made with single yarn and weighing 
only 6 ounces, that fact would not necessaril\ 
demonstrate the inferiority of the British 
goods. We agree entirely with what he 
says on this point and want him to know 
that we had these facts in mind when writ 
ing “British Khaki for American Soldiers.” 

lor like reasons we made no attempt to 
compare the two makes of cloth as regards 
color. No had 


called the American color into question, nor 


fastness of one seriously 
has there been pre duced even now the least 
scintilla of evidence that the American khaki 
is inferior to the British in either fastness of 


the color or strength of the fabric. The only 
} 


reasons advanced for buying British goods 
were, to use the words of Major-General 
Wood as quoted approvingly by the Presi- 
dent, that “the English kl 

loosely woven, better suited to the tropics 


laki was 


more 


and the making was better and cheaper.” 


On that basis we investigated the question 


succeeded in 
question: 
First, that the “making” of the American 
goods was greatly superior to the British. 
Second, that the finer and more closel\ 


and demonstrating beyond 


khaki was sold t 
United States Government in one ca 
but little more than the British cost, 

the other for less than the British. 

Third, that, while the lighter, slazier and 
cheaper British cloth was without 
“better suited to the tropics,” the reason foi 
this was that the United States War Depart 
ment had refused to allow 


woven American 


doubt 


American manu 
facturers to supply the lighter and cheaper 
cloth for military purposes. 

No more complete vindication of American 
against thi 
Wood, 


making inferior 


manufacturers implied charges 


by Major-General endorsed by the 


ror ids COUIC 


President, of 
be imagined or desired. 

If now it is desired to extend the con 
parison of British and American 
khaki to include strength and fastness of 


color, no one will be more anxious to hav 


militar, 


a thorough test of those qualities of the 
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we » accom- 


plish this object large sized samples, say two 


spective fabrics than ourselves. 


or three yards each, of British and American 
goods which are as near as possible identical 
in fabric structure, should be obtained, and 
submitted to some expert as competent and 
Mr. 


stigation. 


fair-minded as himself, for a 


Will) Mr. 


tests and 


Lester 


t 


horough inv Lester 


volunteer to make these report 


upon then If he will, we will do our best 
to obtain and send to him the sample length 
if American goods, leaving him to select the 


british. This will place the problem on a 


1 


basis and remove it from the field 


scientific 
vague speculation, prejudice and official 

enorance 

aid of such 

r not, it should not be forgotten that 


lsut whether we have the 
ur discussion of the recent contracts by the 
United States War Department for British 
and A; is wholly removed from 
the relative skill and efficiency of British and 
\merican cotton 


nerican khaki 
manufacturers. On this 
point no one acquainted with the cot- 

doubts. It is in Lan- 
that the finest cotton goods in the 


rv has any 


are spun and woven, and it is in Lan 
cashire that the cheapest and most adulter 
‘tton 


goods in the world are mad 


During the past century or more since the 
\rkwright, Cartwright, Watts 
and Eli Whitney made the modern cotton 


inventions of 
industry possible, Lancashire has approached 
perfection in the making of both high and 
low grade goods. Americans are friendly) 
rivals of Lancashire in both of these branches 
of manufacturing. Lancashire, with her re- 
stricted home market and dependence on 
foreign supplies of food and raw materials, 
naturally prefers to work under free trade; 
\merica, with her immense and rapidly in- 
home market 


creasing and practical ind 


pendence of foreign products, as naturally 


prefers protection 


We can recognize Lan- 
cashire’s position, and we hope she will rec- 
ognize ours. And, regardless of whether the 
khaki made in Lancashire is superior in color 
\merica, let us 
hope that those who wear British and Amer- 


or strength to that made in 


ican khaki uniforms may always stand ready 
to touch elbows in defense of their common 
nstitutions. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF THE 
CANADIAN TARIFF. 


Mr. Edward Fisher of the. old established 
firm of Mark Fisher, Sons & Co., Montreai 
and Toronto, with headquarters at Hudders- 
field, Eng., paid a short visit to Canada last 
month. Mr. Fisher is the head of this firm, 
and is also chief shareholder in the Montreal 
Woolen Mills Company, of which Jos. Hors- 
Mr. Fisher’s firm has for 
many vears past done a large trade in York- 
shire goods with Canada, and being inter- 
ested in the Canadian woolen trade, his 
views on the present situation are interest- 


fall is manager. 


ing. 

A representative of the Canadian Textile 
Journal had a conversation with Mr. Fisher 
and he agrees with the opinions of those en 
gaged in this branch of industry that there 
is no possible hope of the Canadian woolen 
manufacturers surviving 
present tariff conditions. 


long under the 
If he found a pur- 
chaser for the water-power and buildings of 
his mil! in Montreal at any reasonable price, 
he would close up the business at once 

“IT would not give ten cents on the dollar 
for the best equipped woolen mill in Canada 
todav,” said Mr. Fisher, “that is, assuming 
that the present tariff is to be permanent. At 
the same time [I must admit that the Cana- 
dian mill has given better value in the past 
to the consumer of cheap woolens than can 
be had elsewhere, and I am surprised that 
the Canadian public does not realize the valu 
of the industry which the present tariff is 
surely destroying. I am in the business my- 
self as an exporter and, of course, know what 
classes of goods go into consumption in the 
Canadian trade. So far as the interests of 
our firm are concerned, it would pay us best 
if there were no woolen mills at all in Can- 
ada, because our trade as exporters to Can- 
ada 1s of a far greater consequence financially 
than my interest as a manufacturer of wool- 
ens, even assuming that the tariff were such 
as to enable us to make money out of the 
Montreal mills.” 

With the brevity, directness, bluntness of 
an Englishman, Mr. Fisher has struck the 
keynote of the whole position, and it will re 
main to be seen whether our Government 
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and people are prepared to continue the pol- 
icy of drift and destruction, or whether by 
reiorming the tariff to suit modern condi- 


tions they will re-create the woolen trade, 
which in former days served the people so 


well.—The Canadian Textile Journal 


Marketing Cotton. 


BY D. A. TOMPKINS, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton ts a sub-tropical plant. 
In the tropics the 
destroy it. 


bugs and weevils 
ln cold climates the frost destroys the 
immature boll und even in a temperate cli- 
mate sometimes a drought in summer or an 
early frost will materialiy affect the 
If the drought and the 

frost are cumulative the result is disastrous 
in proportion to 


very 
production per acre. 


the square of the damage 

by either. 

and sunshine in 
1 


weather in fall 


rain 


If good seasons of 


summer and fair and early 


winter combine, the pre duction is immense 
and beyond 


[f in 


re quirement, 


summer there is a fair season and 


the fall is open and in the same year there 
is an early frost, the crop is very short. 

lf in summer there is a fair season and 
the fall is open and fair, there is a big pro- 
duction. Ii a minimum crop, because of 
maximum 


crop, because of other weather conditions, it 


weather conditions precedes a 
makes a famine one year and a glut the next. 
The famine 
facturer. 
The fat 
In the years past we heard that the cotton 
farmer needed a Moses. 
did need a Moses. 
In the first 
civil war the cotton farmer made 
two and a half million bales of 


year ruins the cotton manu- 


year ruins the farmer. 


The cotton farmer 
Look at the record: 


decade after the 


cotton a year, for which he got 
24 cents a pound, which yielded $300,000,000 
In the second decade he made 
million 
which he got i2 cents a pound, 
which yielded 
In the third decade he 
ten million 
which he got 6 cents a pound, 


five bales a year, for 
$300,000,000 

made 

bales a year, for 


which yielded $300,000,000 


Three decades were enough to show that 
he needed a Moses. 


The 


1 
took 


cotton lactory was his Moses. It 
labor off the farms and turned them 
to spinners and weavers. 

It took competitors and made them pa- 
trons of the farmer. 

The reduced the 
competition and so increased the 


cotton that in the 


fact ry so 


demand for 


fourth decade the production 


las been about the same as in 
the third decade and the price 
12 cents instead of 6 cents. 
that the 
fourth decade remains the same 
as that of the third 


double what it was in the third. 


The 
result is crop of the 
instead of 


instead of the crop doubling the 
price doubles and the same old 
ten million 
three hundred 


bales brings not 


million dollars, 
but $600,000 ,000 
Yet in this fourth million 


pale crop yields the farmer six hundred mil- 


decade a ten 


lion dollars while in the succeeding year a 
thirteen and a half million 
four hundred and fifty 


crop of bales 


yields only million 


dollars. 
The farmers’ Moses has been found. He 


What the farmer now 
Listen to what Joseph 


is the cotton factory. 
needs is a Joseph. 


did: 


And in the seven plenteous 
brought forth by handfuls 

And he gathered up all the food of the 

which were in the land of Egypt, and laid 

up the food in the cities; the food of the field 
which was round about city, laid he up i 
the same. 

And Joseph gathered corn as the sand 
sea, very much, until he left numbering; 
was without number 

And the seven years of plenteousness that was 
in the land of Egypt were ended. 


years the earth 


seven 


years, 


every 










\nd the seven years of dearth began to come, 
ling as Joseph had said; and the dearth was 
n all lands; but in all the land of Egypt there was 












hre 

And when all the land of Egypt was famished, 
e people cried to Pharaoh for bread; and 
Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto 






seph; what he saith to you, do 





all the face of the 
rt And Joseph opened all the storehouses 












GUARANTEEING SAFE STORACE, 
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( Cotton received wet docked as the 
Deli erable fo order nm ly on 
f all charges that may be due at the time of delivery 












This Company guarantee 


and guarantees that this cotton, wh 
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1. Sea island |Wo No. Grade 





2 EBeyptian Fair 9. Good Middling Tinged 
Strict Middling Fa: x Middling Tinged 
a Rivers 8. Middiling Pair 
‘ nr Middling Fair 
4 Benders 5. Strict Good Middling z 


6 Fully Good Middling 4 8 
5. Peelers 1. Good Middling 











id) 

6. Middling Stained 

ZT Barely Middlmg Stained 

A. Strict Low Middling Stained 
¥. Fully Low Middling Stained 


le 
W. Low Middlir ained 






plands 











Charge mmence from date of this Certificate a 


urance ents per month 

















u n receipt at Warchouse ents per bale 
u aving Warchouse, 2 cents per bale 
r for guarantecing grade ents per bale 


Classification 
Grade 


and 


and sold unto the Egyptians; and the famine 
waxed sore in the land of Egypt 

And all countries came into Egypt to Joseph 
for to buy corn; because that the famine was so 
sore in all lands. 








\s the develonment of manufactures was 







the Moses to iead the cotton farmer out of 
the wilderness, so the development of com- 
merce must be the Joseph who is to average 


the production of a series of years and 
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COTTON CERTIFICATE. 


INSURANCE, GRADE AND WEICHT. 
WAREHOUSE No. 


RECEIVED ON STORAGE FOR 


weighing and grading as per details below 


udgment of our weighers dictates.) 
surrender of this negotiable receipt properly endorsed and pay 
shown below, and insures the cotton while contained in its warehouse against loss by fire, 


my custody, will not lose in weight more than per cent. from weight shown belou 
his receipt is transferable by delivery and endorsement, and carries with it the title to said property 


FPLANATIONS 


Tinge 








thereby meet the world’s demands and 
steady the price. 

We have all appreciated, more or less, 
this need of some means to average the con- 
citions—to average the quantity of cotton 
delivered annually to the factories and aver- 
age the price. The first suggestion was 
naturally that there should be warehouses 





bales of 









Sec y and Treas 


President 





LENGTH OF STAPLE 
INCHES TO MILLIMETRES 








‘ 875 3 
—_ nd 
4 99.06 1 3-98 84.9251 Intervening fig@res represent interven 
ing degrees of fineness 
13-16 2.6475 1 7-16 36.6126 STRENGTH OF STAPLE 
Figure | represents greatest strength 
88.1001 | Figure 10 represents weakest 





Intervening figures represent interven 
ing degrees of strength 


CHARGES 

We charge for full month when cotton is in warehouse a less time 
Weighed by- 
Graded by 


Checked by 
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provided to carry the surplus from the full 
years to make up the deficiency in lean 
years. Many warehouses have been built, 
but it transpires that warehouse room is but 
one factor in the reform needed in the com- 
merce of cotton. 

A bale of cotton in a warehouse signifies 
nothing to the distant man with money to 
invest. The European spinner, for example, 
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doesn’t know anything about the responsi- 
bility of a local warehouse company. For 
this reason alone the receipt of a local ware- 
house for cotton is not negotiable in Europe. 
Rut there is ancther reason still more im- 
portant, and this is that the spinner cannot 
take the risks of grade, of weight and of 
many other features of the quality of the 
cotton. 

Therefore, in order to bring the surplus 
oi an excess crop within reach of the invest- 
ment money oi the world, all the conditions 
necessary for doing this must be worked 
out and made available at once. Part of 
them do not advance the purpose to be ac- 
complished. The warehouse room necessary 
to carry three million bales of cotton is not 
sufficient. The bale of cotton is too cum- 
bersome to make the cotton itself a basis of 
credit and trade. For the man who is will- 
ing to buy part of the surplus and carry it 
for future use and must have something 
more than a simple certificate calling for one 
bale of cotton without further specifications, 
the cotton is 


too for him to 


A warehouse 
receipt guaranteeing proper storage and de- 
livery of a bale of cotton is not sufficient. 

What is needed to make cotton a basis of 
general trade and credit is a combined stor- 
age receipt and guaranteed certificate of 
classification, grade, weight and other points 
affecting the working quality or value of the 
cotton. 


cumbersome 
ship it and take charge of it. 


This would require a guarantee company 
which would have in its employ a corps of 
expert cotton graders. One of these would 
examine and determine every factor affect- 
ing the value or use of a bale of cotton. He 
would fill out the certificate with the facts 
about a bale of cotton and the guarantee 
would become responsible for 
every feature of the cotton as specified in the 
certificate, including storage, insurance and 


company 


delivery when cailed for, as well as classifica- 
tion, grade, weight, etc., etc. 

\ certificate so filled out and guaranteed 
would become a_ negotiable commercial 
The spinner, European or Amer- 
ican, could buy these certificates when the 


surplus was depressing the market and lay 


document. 


them away in his safe until the cotton was 
wanted to spin. 

The would be benefited 
because purchasers would in most cases pre- 
ler not to move the cotton until wanted 

The spinner could buy his cotton by the 
figures in the certificate and this could be 
done in Europe as well as if the cotton was 
there. 


local warehouse 


It would relieve the banks of the Sout! 
from the burden of carrying the cotton crop 
tor the farmer, and would relieve the farmer 
trom the necessity of forcing sales, because 
he could get for his own cotton guaranteed 
certificates, which would stand for a loan in 
New York or elsewhere than in the South. 

It would give a natural commercial means 
of equalizing markets and prices and would 
make our commerce with the world vastly 
more satisfactory. 

[ favor the development of cotton produc- 
tion in other parts of the world as proposed 
by the English and Continental spinners 
This would bring climatic influence to bear 
to get a better average. The chances of 
general frost damage would be reduced if 
the crop was more widely scattered. 

I believe all the cotton farmers would be 
benefited by any influence that tended to 
reduce the variations in 
Price. 


production and 
Great variations injure the farmer as 
well as the manufacturer, and whatever 
tends to steady production and prices is an 
advantage to both. 

could do its busi- 
ness in existing warehouses and compresses. 
It would improve the business of these 


A guarantee company 


THE GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE. 
The essential features of the plan would 
be: 
(1) A 
houses 
(2) A inspectors and graders. 
(3) A certificate giving every detail the 
ultimate buyer or spinner would want to 
know about the cotton 


systein of local and central ware- 


c¢ rps ot 


(4) A guarantee company, to stand for 
the cotton and the facts as represented in 
the certificate 

(s) A Cotton 
standard 


handle a 
exchangeable 


Exchange to 


tradine certificate, 
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ior actual warehouse or delivery certificate. 


This is a plan to issue a certificate on 
cotton which would stand good for its safe 
storage and also for the grade and character 
oi the cotton so accurately determined and 
defined by that the certificate be- 
comes a Letter basis of credit and better also 


to purchase thi 


an expert 


1 the cotton itself would be. 


fhe cotton wovld remain in the original 


storehouse any length of time, even more 


than a year, wile in the meantime the cer- 
tificate might 


been hypothecated or 


The certificate 


lave 
bought and sold many times 
represents the cotton as accurately as a gold 

1 the 
Unless it was absolutely certain that gold of 


certificate repiesents gold in treasury. 


guaranteed weight and degree of fineness 
ould be delivered in exchange for a gold 
on application, the certificate 
late at all. With certainty of 
eetting the gold when desired, the gold cer 


| not circ 


tificate is accepied in preference to the gold. 

So a proper cotton certificate ought to suit 
the purpose of tmance and trade better than 
the clumsy bale of cotton. 

To the cottoa buyer, the cotton manufac- 
turer and the bank, in fact, in all commerce, 
the certificate { propose represents the bale 
of cotton more accurately than the buyer, 
could define or 


manufacturer banker 


judge of its qualities if the actual bale was in 
view This certificate is the record of an 
expert’s determination of every feature of 
the cotton 

hese receipts could be issued on cotton 
vot stored but for immediate shipment, the 


bill 
Lire 


f lading taking the place of storage tea 


The advantage would be to get the 


actual cotton purchased and a definition of 


this DY 
The 


could issue 


an expt rt. 


company issuing these certificates 


them on cotton in any local 


warehouse, taking proper bond or securits 
trom the local warehouse company to secure 
safe storage and certain delivery. 

Each bale would be separately inspected, 
classified, graded and separately recorded 
The certificate hereto attached would stand 
for one hundred bales ot any less number. 

Heretofore cotton warehouses have issued 


receipts which made them responsible for 


nothing except to store cotton and deliver it 
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when called for. Most of these receipts dis- 
responsibility for quality, shrinkage, 
and even claim the right of substitution. 
They stand for »othing except to deliver a 
bale of cotton. 


aVOW 


The certificate I propose (copy attached) 
guarantees everything. The cost of storage 
under this certificate would be the same as 
under the old. In addition to this storage 
cost there would be a charge of say 50 cents 

bale for expert grading and guarantee of 
grade and for guarantee of weight, strength 
and other characteristics as provided for in 
the blank form. 
these certificates 


The company issuing 


would have to establish its responsibility 


beyond a doubt; such a company might or 
might not own warehouses. Whether it did 
could certificates in 
houses other ihan its own. 


or not it issue ware 
It could issue 
certificates on all cotton for.shipment, omit 
ting the warehouse feature. 

Such certificate would so accurately repre 
sent a bale of cotton as to make its buying 
and selling easy and safe in any of the cotton 
markets of the world or make it safe collat- 
eral in the financial 
\merica or Europe. 


any of markets of 

It would tremendously facilitate trading in 
cotton, specifications could be 
copied and forwarded to a number of differ- 
“nt people to show what cotton was for sale. 
When a _ trade made the certificate 
could be forwarded through the banks. In- 
deed a monthly book of cotton in store 
could be printed like R. R. schedules 
printed in book form monthly. 


because 


was 


are 


THE HANDLING, 


The handing would naturally be best done 
ina commercial exchange. A standard “Ex- 
change would be handled and 
made convertible to the 
certificate on a basis of 


Certificate” 
these would be 
actual warehouse 
paying or coliecting differential differences 
on a fixed basis determined by the exchange. 

The plan of doing this has already been 
worked out and put in operation for pig iron 
by the Storage and Warranty Company. 

An amount of pig iron is bought on the 
cxchange in the form of standard exchange 
certificates. Then the purchaser inspects 
the registered quantities of actual pig iron 
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available for use in the various yards, at the 
blast furnaces and in the markets. The 
buyer may then select what he wants at most 
convenient points of storage and swap his 
exchange certificate for delivery certificates, 
pay the difference between the trading stand- 
ard and the actual and then get the 
metal from the storage yard for use in his 
foundry. 


iron 


On the same plan a commercial cotton ex- 
change could authorize a trading certificate 
for use on the exchange, which might at any 
time be swapped for actual warehouse cer- 
tificates, calling ior delivery of actual cotton. 
Trades and settlement on the exchange 
would not be interfered with nor in any way 
hindered, but certificate 
vould always 'x convertible into a delivery 
certificate on which the actual cotton could 
be obtained for spinning. 

[It would not be desirable to iorbid trading 
not based on actually handling cotton. A 


mill might often buy exchange contracts and 


any exchange 


want to sell same for good commercial rea- 
cons. All protective contracts, or hedges, 
are more or less of this sort. 

\ mill might find it very advantageous to 
sell its product in cloth to four 
inonths’ run. An exchange contract is nec- 
essary to protect the mill, but during the 
tour months it might be better to buy the 
cotton locally aid sell the contract. Nothing 
in the proposed system would forbid tran- 


cover a 


‘actions for legitimate purposes, but each 
and ev er) exchange certificate could be con- 
verted into a warehouse delivery certificate 
if the buy er so desired. 

The that in 


market town there would ultimately be a 


plan contemplates ever) 


local warehouse. It contemplates large 
these 
Differentials for 


points would be handled in pre 


warehouses at central points and 


would be delivery centers. 
Gelivery 
cisely the same way that differentials in pig 
iron are inade for different 


now delivery 


points. 


In the early part of this article I have 


spoken of the advantage to the farmer of a 
eystem of warehouses that would at the same 
time take care of the cotton for as long a 
time as necessary to get normal average re- 


sults instead of abnormal ups and downs. 
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There would also be the advantage of 
bringing the surplus money of the world and 
in all parts of the world to a safe investment 
in securities or certificates of stored cotton. 
The scarcity of money in the cotton belt has 
often had a tremendous influence in depress- 
ing prices of cotton or in making them vari- 
able. While this scarcity of money h-s ex 
isted in the South, there has always been in 
some parts of the world plenty of money 
whose owners were willing and anxious to 
lend it upon cotton if there was any secure 
way of doing 1t other than moving the bale 
of cotton to the point where the loan was to 
be made. 

Under such a system as I propose a cotton 
exchange properly organized would be the 
medium through which all of this business 
would naturally be done. Such an exchange 
would be a beneficent commercial organiza 
tion instead of a gambling institution. It 
would contribute to the economy of the 
cotton. The 
would generally first be stored in a 


whole commerce in cotton 
local 
warehouse in market towns under an ordi- 
nary warehouse certificate, and would in duc 
time naturally progress to a central ware 
house point where a new certificate, giving 
and detail 


would be 


grade evely would be issued 
This certificate negotiable any 
where in the world and would serve as a 


basis of credit. 

Such a system would be of immeasurable 
value to the mills, inasmuch as they could 
then go into the market and sell goods as 


they and 


wanted and then cover hedge 
through the exchange upon the actual cot 
ton that they want or so nearly that it would 
be the equivalent. 

This system was discussed by me before 


the Shreveport Cotton Convention in 1904 


iscussed bv me 


It was further d ) before the 
cotton convention in New Orleans and again 
in Atlanta. 


time. 


Interest is increasing all the 
Throughout the South farmers are or 
vanizing iocal warehouses and these will all 
uaturally in time become a part of the 
system. 

The system must necessarily be a develop 


ment and the development is now going on 
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TEXTILES AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


American textile manufacturers 
been met at the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion, which is the year’s greatest attraction 
at London. This description is for the others 
who may want to know what is to be found 


A few 
have 





rHE 
useful to them. To be- 


is pleasure in plenty in gaz- 
ing on the domes and palaces, dining in the 


there that would be 
gin with, there 


open and listening to French and British 
crack regimental bands. There are ex- 
ercises for those who need it in patrolling 30 


miles of garden paths and innumerable miles 
of showcases and exhibits. Also there is a 
should have been, 
Views 
accompanying give an idea of how the exhi- 
bition looks and when it has been said that 
the ground occupied is 140 acres, that 40 
acres and that transport 
facilities exist for pumping in 75,000 people 
an hour, one can pass to the textile details 

\part from pleasure, then, why should the 


‘hance, not so great as it 


of adding to one’s textile knowledge. 


are under cover, 





COURT OF 
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American manufacturer go to this great 
American celebration of the entente cordiale? 
Not to see textile machinery in all its ramifi 
cations. Machinery is scarce, but Hatters- 
ley’s of Keighley, a firm with an extensive 
Continental trade, show ten types of looms 
There are the coating and lighter looms 
which are popular in this country and the au- 
tomatic shuttling and picture-tapestry types 










HONOR. 





which have been taken up chiefly abroad 
The smallware frames, weaving two heads 
each of wick, tape or ribbon, and fashioning 
perfect edges on material 3/16 inch wide 
earn more than passing notice. Over the 
filling and warp stop motions, the style of 
the bobbin race and the accompanying beam- 
ing and winding equipment a man spends an 
enthusiastic hour. Near by is Joseph Coo- 
per’s (Bradford) wool comb, a chain-driven 
pattern with three circles and with discs, 
ratchet-toothed, which replace brushes in 
pressing the wool into the pins. Comparison 
is possible between its work and that of the 
two circle combs of Prince Smith’s regular 
pattern running beside it. At the exhibition, 
using 2 1/4 h.p. and running 4 revolutions 








8 


the patent comb has an output reported to be 
1,000 pounds a day; and the regular comb 
with two circles, using 5 1/4 h.p. and making 
4 1/2 revolutions, an output of 400 pounds a 
day. 

Except chiffon and muslin looms by the 
Ateliers Diederichs, Bourgoin (Isere), ma- 
dras and leno jacquards by the Anderston 
Foundry, Glasgow; a Northrop loom (stand 
ing) and an inert and wholly unexplained 
gassing-frame by the Societe Electro-Tex 
tile of Paris, there are no other purely tex 
tile machines. 

One turns to the fabrics with an eye for 
what England is doing, not simply for her 
home market and those like it, but for the 
more primitive countries abroad. Take the 
Manchester exhibit and firstly the stands of 
Note the 
effect of realism produced by showing a pro 
portion of the garment 
draped on how printed 
floral bordering en voiles, muslins or de 
laines, cut and applique worked by the dress 
maker can be utilized in the richest stvles of 
dress. Observe the 


the Calico Printers’ Association. 
goods in form, 


lay-figures. See 


cretonnes, curtains, 
cushions and piece goods made for cultivated 
taste. 
the styles and the applications favored in 
India and Burmah, and note the dominance 


Pass along to the display of prints in 


of strong green, blue, red and yellow prints. 
China’s inclination towards violet and black, 
towards prints in aluminium powder stripes 
for cushions and towards exaggerated 
are all emphasized clearly. 
For Japan, the printer follows the Japanese 


artistic convention, giving strange birds on 


dragon designs 


odd-shaped patches of discharged or resist 
printed cloth. chocolate 
and cream, claret and dark-green contrasts 
and for prolonged saw-tooth decoration is 
clear. The Turkish man in his long tunic of 
striped cotton coating and the Turkish wo 
man in 
and 


Java’s liking for 


striped dress and black perforated 
embroidered shawl are 
hung with hangings 
Persian pattern. 


seen in a shop 
reminiscent of native 


The exhibit is educative in that it shows 
what there is to do to supply the heathen 
with 


tons. 


their more ornate needs in fancy cot 
For a further example take Simpson 


& Godlee’s West African styles. The colors 
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are red, indigo and black. The design in- 
cludes an outline of what may be an altar, a 
harp or a Voodoo symbol. This tribute to 
barbarism comes into sharp conflict with the 


same firm’s aesthetic furniture prints 


Little 
is to be gained from looking at longcloths, 
shirtings and flunnelettes through windows, 
but the cotton manufacturer with ambitions 


wil! ind items to detain him before the dis- 


play by Jones. The bath-goods 


J ~ 


Barlow & 


WEAVING SCOTCH TWEEDS AT THE EXHIBITION, 


are various, but less so than the extren 
variety of quilts, woven and printed 


Hewitt’s 


Rose 


cotton checks hard 


and stripe for 
wear, Warrall’s dyed and printed cotton 
‘otton handkerchiefs im 


silk are not items to miss 


1 


vets, Excelda 


There is little in the British 


section 


1 . 1 °.9 
who 1s concerned wit! 


interest of him 
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ens. Stylish flannel and pyjama goods by 
Buck’s, Jaeger specialties, Viyella cloths and 
hand made Scotch and Irish tweeds are not 
precisely representative of English woolen 
industry, be their merits what they may. 
Tweed weaving is to be seen being done on 
a loom which is said to be 240 years old and 
Cloths are shown by W. Bill 
that have been dyed by the old formula with 
huckleberry leaves, sour leaves and alum, 
elder bark and furze blossom, dock. leaves 
and St. John’s wort, iris root, ivy and cop- 
peras 
The 
tion. 


looks its age. 


Irench side offers some compensa- 
Here a man can absorb freely all that 
he cares assimilate of French style, fashion 
and taste. Paris in London looks more than 
Parisian and novelties are found all along the 
way to the exhibits of the plainer textiles. 
Dresses, furs, feathers, gloves, stockings, 
belts, braces, laces and millinery in more de- 
tail than could be explained in a week line 
the path to these regions. Effects in under- 
wear warrantable to stop any clock, shirts 
one would blush to wear in the dark, floral 
embroidery on stockings not less than half 
as thick as the roses would be in nature, are 
all handsomely condoned by their matchless 
style. Something more to the point seems 
to be found in fabrics for furnishings shown 
on gilt settees and chairs. They are tapes- 
tries, hand made it appears, in silk and mod- 
ern imitations of the period Louis XVI. The 
price—tris madere, monsieur—is $6,000 for 
three pieces of upholstery. 

But at length one is brought up by the 
stand of the Dyers’ Association, 
from which a lesson in exhibiting is to be 
learned 


Roubaix 


The arrangement is one of pleat- 
ings in different colors, fan-shaped, diamond- 
wise, in panels, columns and arches with 
bows and bunches for a finish. Thus to ex- 
hibits by separate manufacturers of goods 
made in Roubaix and arranged 
astuteness that would have 


with an 
done credit to 
Roubaix—Bradford’s 
the dress-trade—has filled its with 
Bradford Famous for habit 
cloths and other plain self-colored fabrics 
from short wool, it has put them in the back- 
ground. Mohairs and worsted tweeds, 
Italian linings and armures, striped lustres 


Connecticut. rival in 
cases 


speciaities. 


and figured goods, in short all that Bradford 
would have shown had it done justice to it- 
self, have been appropriated by the rival. 
The only impression possible to be drawn 
from the exhibits is a misleading one. Rou- 
baix shows not what she does, but that of 
which she does not sell much at present. 
The Roubaix Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion have emblazoned the arms and motto of 
their city in colored cotton cops. With the 
aid of hanks they produce a realistic laurel 
bough, and a beehive and honeycomb in grey 
cotton filling are likely to be remembered. 
The Woolcombers’ Association of Croix, 
Roubaix and Tourcoing show graphically 
that they comb wools from all the world. 
And there is a formidable exhibit of woolens 
from Elbeuf. The colorings are for winter 
and there is more variety than style. Sedan 
tweeds follow Yorkshire rather than 
land and from both places come heavy goods 
of melton, beaver, carriage and venetian 
type. The fingers itch to estimate their 
quality and weight, but there is glass in the 
way. You might fairly say that these cloth 
exhibits are overcrowded, that with 


Scot- 


fewer 


and better selected goods a deeper impres- 
sion might have been created. 

But for the best example of the art of ex- 
hibition turn to the section Soieries de Lyon 
and in especial to the collection of Jarosson, 
Laval and Bornet. 


The pavilion has an air 
all its own for Lyons has' sent its richest and 
best and has arranged its display with a care 
not exceeded by the first Parisian dressmak- 
ers. Plain and black silks are subordinated 
to fancies and from the exhibit no hint that 
Lyons lives chiefly by plain goods could be 
drawn. Matt satins, moires, taffetas, are 
and there are three-shade_ shot 
chameleon silks along with Paisley prints on 
mousseline, ruchings and a few warp prints. 
All these appear in colors of great delicacy, 
exquisitely graded, but Lyons knows how to 
make a show and sends many more elaborate 
pieces. Note the hand-painted brocades, the 
cloths of gold, the crepe de chine, and espe- 
cially the gauze with woven velvet borders of 
which a loom turns off only 30 inches a day. 
See the gold and velvet cloth worth $10 to 
$14 per yard and Chatel, Tassinari’s $10,000 
worth of tapestry, worth $40 to $60 a yard. 


shown, 
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There are 50 or more colors in it, the design 
repeats every three to five yards and the 
makers had to spend from $500 to $1,000 
simply upon the cards for each design. It is 
a good day’s work to turn out four inches. 


—$——— ————___ 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The program for the meeting of this 
association On Sept. 29-30 at Saratoga, N. Y., 
includes the reading of papers on the follow 
ins 


g subiects: 


Commutator Gr g 
on Fiber Substan and its 


t Preservation for 


Propertie Ss. 

Manufac 

p 
Tes 


asurem< 


Turbines 

and its Transmission 
rnational Federation of Mas 
ter Cotton Suoimners’ and Manufacturers’ As 
ociations at Paris, June 1-4, 1908 

‘rn Meth: in Cotton Mills 

te Humidity Controlling De 


Owe! 


eting ot 


Dy« ing 


tandard 
xtile Fa 
Mill 


xtile Tests 


extile 

n Europe 

Hundred \ eties of Cotton F 
a Plat oth, What isa 


ibric 
Plain Weave? 


states that the 
with fewer 


pro 
papers tl 
ample time for discus 
abstract, 
lave sufficient tim« 


mn, and autl vill read papers by 
ssary All mbers ll } 
essary Ior 1 1 } 


It 1 h 


It is hoped ¢1 the discussion of papers will 
whether confirm or di 
ith the views 
The Pre 


akers 
Luthor. 
sident will give the or in advance to 


t 
who give notice to the Secretary that they 


LhOSe 


vill discuss a p 


\ special train of parlor cars will leave the 
South Station, Boston, at 10 a. m., Monday, 
Sept. 28, stopping at Worcester, Springfield, 
Pittsfield and Albany, arriving at Saratoga at 
5.55 p. m. Trains will leave the Reading 
Station, Philedelphia, at 12 noon, Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York, at 
Utica at 3.10 p. m., 
Saratoga in time for dinner. 


3.10 p. m., and 
Sept. 28, to arrive at 
The service 
from New York will be in special parlor cars 
attached to the regular train. The sessions 
will be held at the United States Hotel, and 
the transportation arrangements will be in 
charge of Raymond & Whitcomb, who will 
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supply tickets and information from their 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia offices 
The program includes excursions to Lake 
George and the General Electric Company’s 
works at Schenectady. 

saiiieeitgianieaiilltentmatnaiaa 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN AMERICAN 
ABROAD. 


BY WILLIAM H. DOOLEY 


The writer spent the months of June, July 
and August visiting the textil 
Holland, 


schools in 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
l‘rance, England, Scotland and Ireland. <A 
striking 


fact that impressed itself on me 


went about visiting schools and mills w 


Piiis Wea 
secretiveness of the 


the 


and 
to the 
[hey were anxious to asl 


teacher 


fore ion 
manufacturer te American and 


nine amc . 1 
American only. 


questions but not over willing to supply in 
formation. 

manufacturers 
importance to textile schools. 


that 


The German attach great 


They 


believe 
‘ the main pillar by virtue of 
which the German textile industry maintains 


they are 


its power in the foreign market 


All the schools have large staffs of lectur 


ers and assistants. They have ample accom 
modation for lectures and class work in te: 
tile and allied subjects. They are equipped 


with the most modern laboratories, machin 


ch 
4 > 


ery, and apparatus, which are kept in a hi; 
state of efficiency. furnished with 
The 


, the usual charge annually bs 


They are 
good libraries and reading rooms. fees 


are moderate 
ing 


g $50 for a day course of 44 hours per 
There about 800 day scholars 
in the seven schools | although th: 
The 


charged to foreigners are almost prohibitive, 


week. were 
visited, 
entrance examinations are severe fees 
being usually five times the amount charged 
to German students. (Compare this to the 
fees charged our textile 
schools.) The fees for evening and Sunday 
morning classes of 6 


from $4 to $8 annually. 


foreigners in 


hours per week, are 

The products of the school are nearly 
always sold, and in many cases the material 
is supplied by the trade in a raw or partially 
manufactured state to be worked up in the 


various departments. The actual conditions 
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| the factory are thus observed in the school 
as far as possible. 

in many schools it was noticed that the 
hand looms are used for experimental work, 
but on power looms the students are 
largely restricted to weaving standard styles. 


the 


HOLLAND. 


Enschede is the center of the cotton tex 
of the Netherlands and the home 


the well known Enschede weaving school. 


tile industry 


lhe three years’ course in this school con- 
sists of practical weaving, dyeing, bleaching, 


ind related subjects. The school has an ex- 


cellent equipment of instruments, models, en 


eravings and charts. Evening classes are 


established for those The 
return 


until 7 in the 


who work days. 


kers go to work at 6a. m., 


cextile vor 
f 8 and work 


¢ e 


for breakfast at 
evening. 
In Bradford, England, there is a strong 
ovement on foot to admit boys into the 


textile schools at 14. 


( 
1 
} 


+ 


The manufacturers in 

lis great believe that the 
should begin his work in the mill be- 
fore he is 18. 
1 he 


line with 


worsted center 
Hence his technical learning 
that age. This 
the movement in Lawrence, 


obtained before 


where it is proposed to have the tex 
» course for the boy between 14 and 17. 
\ll the textile 


lent testing laboratories, 


schools abroad have excel- 
well equipped for 


research and experimental work. They are 
rrving cn tests and researches of a practi- 
‘al and constructive character. These 
schools publish monthly bulletins giving the 


result of 


Whil 


the investigations. 

in Manchester I visited the Testing 
Vir. 
This is a well equipped laboratory 


and was received cordially by 


onducting research and work practical 
for the industrv. 


that 


broaden the 


It has proved of such 
on foot to 


scope of its work so it will in- 


Mr. 


there is a movement 
tests of building materials, etc. 

said he and his assistants were very 

busy just now and were usually so when the 
larket dull When the 
od he had very little to do 

f the buvers were anxious to 
order to the 


was market was 
It seems 
fault 


contract 


worl 
find 
break 


1 ° 
oOdas mn 


dull seasons. 
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THE FIRST COTTON MILL IN NEW YORK 
STATE. 


Che first cotton mill to be operated in the 
state of New York was built at what is now 
known as Greenwich about the year 1800 by 
William Mowry and Job Whipple. Mr. 
Mowry had previously been employed at 
Pawtucket, R. I., by Samuel Slater in build- 
ing and operating the first cotton mill in 
America, After Mr. Mowry had worked a 
number of vears for Mr. Slater and become 
versed in the business, he asked his em- 
ployer to admit him as a partner. Upon 
meeting with a refusal, he resigned his posi- 
tion and went to Greenwich, then called 
Whipple City after Job Whipple, who owned 
a good water power and operated a flouring 
mill at that place. Plans were at once made 
by Whipple and Mowry to build a cotton 
mill. Mr. Slater having heard of the pro- 
posed enterprise, wrote to Mr. Mowrv offer- 
ing to admit him as a partner in the Paw- 
tucket business on condition that he abandon 
the project at Whipple City. Mr. Slater evi- 
dently feared that the product of two cotton 
mills would glut the American market and 
deprive the Pawtucket mill of the monopoly 
it then possessed. 

It was new Mr. Mowry’s turn to reject a 
business proposition from Mr. Slater. This 
he did without hesitation and that his refusal 
was not prompted entirely by business rea 
sons may be inferred from the fact that 
shortly afterwards the wedding of Mr. 
Mowry and Lydia, Mr. Whipple’s daughter, 
occurred. 

After operating the mill at Whipple Cit, 
with great success during the war of 1812, 
Mr. Mowry decided to visit Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and obtain information regarding the 
most improved processes of cotton manufac 
turing in that district, which was then, as 
now, the center of the world’s cotton trade. 
He sailed from New York on July 9, 1816, 
on the packet ship South Carolina for Liver 
pool, taking with him a machinist named 
Wild, whose home was at Hudson, N. Y. 
After a passage of 23 days they arrived at 
Liverpool, where they were very courteously 


received. They met a very different kind of 
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a reception when traveling through the man- 
ufacturing districts and attempting to gain 
admittance into the mills. Their requests to 
inspect the interior of the English mills were 
refused with a force that made up for the 
lack of elegance. To see the inside of these 
mills was the object of their long and expen- 
sive journey. Facing the possibility of fail- 
ure, they grew desperate, and finally resolved 
to take the chance of being forcibly ejected, 
by entering one of the mills without permis- 
sion. This they did and were overjoyed at 
discovering in the first room they entered a 
double speeder in full operation. Meeting 
with no interference the two Yankees pro- 
ceeded to give the machine a searching ex- 
amination. After a short time and while the, 
were still engaged scrutinizing the mechan 


Seasennble Fabrics. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Generally speaking the dress goods market 
Like all 
the fall dress goods trade was 
very late this season. During the early part 
of the season the manufacturers did not re- 
their usual future business. 
Most of the buyers held off on their orders 
until they visited the market, which helped 
greatly to improve conditions. While buy- 
were instructed not to buy heavily on 
the various lines 


is showing improved conditions. 


other lines, 


ceive order 


ers 
, they were impressed with 
the lines that were shown and bought very 
freely in fancies. Reorders are already be- 
ing received on the popular numbers, espe 
‘jally from the cutting-up trade. 

The 


ceived 


been re 
The new 
shades of green, blue, grey, plum and smoke 


usual amount of trade has 


for broadcloths this season. 
have sold very well in the higher priced fab- 
rics. Fancy striped broadcloths are doing 
well in the new combinations of colorings. 
In the fancy dress goods market shadow 
the 


are being made up in a number of attractive 


stripes are best sellers. These goods 


weaves such as cheverons, herring-bones, 


diagonals and pekins. Navy and brown are 
Next to the 


cheverons 


the leading colors. shadow 


stripes are the fancy which are 
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ism, the overseer entered the room. As soon 
as he discovered Mr. Wild examining his 
machinery, there were two wild men in the 
room, and the Englishman lost no time in 
hustling the Americans to the door, showing’ 
no inclination to encourage their desire to 
gain useful knowledge. Mr. Mowry was in 
despair, but Mr. Wild assured him that he 
had seen enough to enable him to duplicate 
the speeder. Upon their return home Mr. 
Wild built and installed a double speeder in 
the Whipple mill, this being the first machine 
of the kind to be operated in America. 

Mr. Mowry ran the mil! at Greenwich with 
great success for many years and at the time 
of his death in 1845, was one of the wealthi- 
country. 
GREENWICH. 


est men in that section of the 


being used very extensively for street wear 
Fig. 3 fabric from 
Wm. Jsaac’s collection, 56 inches wide at 
$1.17 I yard. Fig. 2 shows a 54-inch 
Byrom which has been a 


shows a very attractive 
2a 
fancy from R. E. 
very good seller. 

Hard twisted serges in qualities ranging 
from 65 to go cents a yard are selling well 
in the staple colors. Panamas, voiles and 
other staple fabrics are being used by the 
trade in the usual quantities for fall. 

Spring and summer lines for 1909 are 
being shown by some of the domestic manu 
facturers. Prices have been reduced on 
last 
season. Self colored stripes will be favored 


for the 


lines about Io per cent. below 


coming season, while 


new 
the 


designs 


will be added to these lines as season 
approaches 
SILKS. 
active in the 
month. This was 
1. 


argely by the number of silk buyers 


Trade has been 


market 


SILK 


very 
during the past 
caused ' 
that have visited the market, purchasing 
their fall stocks. Most of these buyers held 
off their orders until they reached the mar- 
ket, and in some instances had not bought a 
dollar’s worth of fall merchandise, expecting 


to find plenty of desirable goods waiting for 
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them on the shelves of the wholesalers. On 
the other hand the manufacturers have been 
gvoing along very conservatively, not making 
up surplus stocks, thus causing a scarcity of 
desirable fabrics. 
Satins, messalines and all soft, high lus- 


§ this character are selling very 


FIG, I. 


se goods are being made in all of 


fail shades such as smoke, biscuit, 
ue, raspbe rry, etc 
] 


ing sold faster than they can be turned 


Ht | eae 
bl hese goods 


\t the present time orders are taken 


delivery to be made in two to three 


weeks’ time 


\ very 


being displayed by 


attractive line of fancy silks are 


the different 


hese goods have sold very freely in all 


grades ranging from 30 cents to $1.00 a yard. 


Stripes continue to be 


Shadow striped messalines in plain and jac- 


quard effects are very popular. 


(heveron weaves are in demand 


and ap 


houses. 


favored over plaids. 
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pear to be the best sellers in the fancy line. 
Fig. 3 shows a very attractive number made 
by M. C. Migel & Co. in all popular shades, 
19 inches wide, at 62 1/2 cents a yard. Fig. 
4 shows a Ig-inch from Givernaud Bros. at 
55 cents a yard. 

Hair line stripes both in taffetas and mes 
salines are very strong. These goods are 
also being made in some very neat jacquard 


effects. Pelgram & Meyer show a 19-inch 


FIG. 3° 


FIG. 4. 


fancy hair line stripe frem Pelgram & Mey- 
ers collection at 7 


2 1/2 cents a yard which 
nas taken very well. 


Jasper effects are also 
coming in. Fig. 5 shows a pattern sold by 
Pelgram & Mever at 72 1/2 cents a yard, 
19 inches. 

There have been a number of requests for 
Persian designs for waistings. Fig. 6 shows 


a pattern in 19-inch from Samuel 


Etseman & Co. at 67 1/2 cents a yard. 


goods 
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A number of buyers who did not place 


their orders for black and colored taffetas 
earlier in the season are placing them now. 
These orders consist of full ranges of colors, 
showing that the trade in taffetas has not 
given way to satins, etc. At the present 
time biack taffetas are being offered at ver) 


FIG. 5. 








FIG. 6. 


low prices In fact they are in some in- 
stances offered at less than the cost of manu 
facturing. 

COTTONS. 

The conditions in the cotton woods market 
continue to show an improvement, although 
buyers are operating conservatively. \ 
steady demand has prevailed for staple 
brands of 4/4 bleached and unbleached cot 
tons. In some instances prices have been 
advanced.. Fruit of the Loom has advanced 


to 8 1/2 cents a yard; Lonsdale 4/4 bleached, 


to 8 1/4 cents. 
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The demand for wide sheetings and sheets 
and pillow cases has been very active. Prices 
on these goods have not changed. Some of 
the manuiacturers of these lines are over- 
sold and cannot make deliveries within 4 to 
6 weeks. 

Apron ginghams and standard prints are 
selling very freely. Prompt deliveries are 
being made on ginghams. Most of the 
houses have good assortments to select 
from. 

Heavy weight goods such as blankets, 
outing flannels and tleeced goods are in de- 
mand with the usual fall trade. Side bands 


are coming into favor. Requests are being 


received for these goods in all grades of 
fleeced fabrics in the latest fall shades. Per- 
sian designs continue to be desirable. 
Printed Galatea cloths are in strong de- 
mand in all of the new fall effects. These 
goods are being shown in a very attractive 
line of colorings that has appealed ver 
strongly to the trade. 
continue 


to br favorites. ‘These fabrics are selling 


Mercerized poplins, repps, etc 


verv well for the fall trade. Some of the 
larger buyers are placing their orders for 
the spring of 1909 

The manufacturers of woven cotton dress 
goods are placing some very attractive nov- 
elties on the market, including neat effects 
in side bands. Cotton dress soods are sell 
ing more freely since they are being made 
with the new heavy wool finish 

\ great many orders are being placed for 
India linons, Persian lawns and other staple 
white eoods for spring. ‘These orders are 
not as large as last season, but the manutac- 
turers fee! confident that they will book their 
usual business before the season’s. end. 
Prices have been reduced about 20 per cent. 
irom last season’s opening quotations. 

Jacquard effects are in good demand. In 
the white goods market the trade has taken 
to heavier weight fabrics. Cross-bar lawns 
are not selling very well for either immedi- 
ate or spring deliveries. 


Converters are receiving a great man) 


‘rders for their lines from both the cutting 


up and the retail trade. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


DESIGNING AND WEAVING DOUBLE 
PLAIN CLOTHS. 


BY A. R. FOSTER 


Continued from August 


[he second method of stitching two plain 
cloths together (Alling stitching), is shown in 
Fig. 14. In this case a back filling pick 
comes up and passes over a face warp thread, 
as shown at A, or what amounts to exactly 
the same thing, a face warp thread passes 
down and under a back filling thread, as 
shown at D. The marking of this method of 
stitching is shown somewhat differently on 
point paper. While in Fig. 13 the binding 
was formed by what was marked as an extra 
warp lift, in this case a warp thread, which 
would normally be raised, is depressed. Ii 
back reference is made to Fig. 7 it will be re- 
membered that in addition to the intersecting 
of the threads of the two cloths, the face 
threads are always over all the back picks, 
but to form the binding illustrated in Fig. 14 
this rule must be partially broken. As seen 
in the transverse cross section, B, in Fig. 14 
the third face warp thread would normally be 
under the tace pick although over the backing 
pick, while as here given it comes under the 
latter by failing to lift, as shown by the out- 
lined blank square on the third face end and 
first back pick at C. Again, and merely as a 
means of comparison, this is the only binding 
given both at C and in the design, E, in which 
the stitch is defined by the arrow. 


PLACING BINDINGS. 


Although the two classes of bindings just 
mentioned can be used either alone or to- 
gether in almost any kind of double cloth, 
they must not only be correctly made but 
properly distributed. In Figs. 13 and 14, and 
especially in the section, B, of these illustra- 
tions, it will be seen that the binding does 





At Home and Abroad. 


not interfere with the outward appearance otf 
the double cloth. In other words, it takes 
place inside, between the two fabrics, and is 
invisible to the eye. In each case the stitch 
ing float comes beneath a face float and ove: 
a back float and does not interfere with th: 





1B 2B 3B 4B 


1B 2B 3B 4B 





IF 2F 3F 4F 





on the 


weave outside. With many double 
cloths great care and sometimes skill is nec- 
essary to maintain this arrangement, but with 
double plains it is almost impossible to make 
a bad stitching so long as the binding float is 
limited to a float over one thread only at 
each intersection. This applies to both warp 
and filling bindings while on the other hand 
it is impossible to make a good or invisible 
binding if this short length of float is ex- 
ceeded. 

It is important, however, that the bindings 
are distributed properly, not only on account 
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of a faint cockly appearance irregular distri- 
bution may cause, but because each stitch de- 
mands a little more length of waro on the 
thread affected, so that a thread which has 
more than its share of stitching becomes 
tight and weaves badly. If it is desirable to 
stitch, say, in stripe order, then a separate 
warp beam should be provided for the stitch- 
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FIG. 15. 


ing threads, but as stitching is a poor method 
of obtaining cut effects in double plain cloths 
it is rarely used in that order. In Fig. 15 are 
given three typical methods of stitch arrange- 
ment, although these do not by any means 
exhaust the number. At K is shown a filling 
stitch arranged as closely as possible and 
much closer than is required except for spe- 
cial purposes. At L is shown a warp stitch 
arranged on much used lines, while J gives a 
filling stitch arranged in ten satin order. 
The filling stitches might be replaced by warp 
stitches or both kinds of stitches used, but in 
these three examples it will be seen that the 
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bindings are distributed equally throughout 
the design and that each thread carries an 
equal number of stitches. This, of course, 
does not refer to the back warp where filling 
stitching is used or to the face warp where 
warp stitching is used, but to the set of 
threads affected. A regular distribution 
which extends to both face and back threads 
can only be obtained by using both warp and 
filling bindings, that is, the stitch shown tn 
Fig. 13 along with the one shown in Fig. 14 
It is, however, only in cases where both th 
face and back cloths are 
same warp beam that this is even desirable 

The choice of the stitch, that is, whether 
filling or warp stitch, depends chiefly upon 
the cloth being woven. 
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FIG. 16. 


fabrics are of the same or similar counts and 
quality in both warp and f ‘ling, it is imma 
terial which kind of binder is used. If, how- 
ever, the back warp is composed of coarser 
or rougher yarns it is not advisable to stitch 
with the warp, for in such a case the face 
pick would draw up the thick warp of the 
back cloth and probably cause it to show on 
the face. On the same lines, it is not the cus- 
tom to use a filling stitching if the back fill- 
ing is thick or of poor quality as it would in 
the same manner be inclined to show on the 
face and even if not actually visible would 
give a rougher appearance to the cloth. If 
both the backing varns are such as to be un- 
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desirable on the best to insert 
stitchings as far apart as is consistent with 


the weight and setting of the cloths. 


face, it is 


ORNAMENTATION OF DOUBLE PLAINS. 


+ 


scope ior the 


mentation of double plain cloths by simply 


There is such wide orna- 
changing the position of the cloths or the 
threads composing them, that only the basis 
can be given here. As mentioned previously, 
also, the interchange of position can also be 
substituted for bindings. Fig. 16 will serve 
the both 


mentation and stitching are effected, there 


to show principle on which orna 


. 5 
being given the } 
| 


repared point paper for the 
ck given below it. This latter consists of 
a square of solid black, N, two rectangles of 
solid white, O and M, and a square of black 
1 white mixture, P. The cloth is warped 
and woven, one tiiread black and one thread 
white as marked on the edges of 
the backing 
stippled 
which would be replaced by pencil marks or 
It will thus be seen 
that in the squares allotted to the white parts, 
M and O, that both black filling and black 
warp the marked, which 
would throw white filling interweaving with 
white warp on the In the same way the 
portion allotted to the black square, N, has 
the white filling and white warp marked for 


alternately 
the prepared point paper, while 


threads are marked by a effect 


a faint wash in practice. 


come on threads 


lace. 


face. 


backing so as to throw a cloth of black filling 
interweaving with warp on 
1 
i 


black the 
[The mixture of black and white is then ob 
tained in the part, P, by marking black warp 
and white filling as the back and leaving 
white warp to interlace with black filling on 
the face, This last effect could also be ob- 
tained by interlacing the black warp with the 
white filling if the point paper had been so 
marked. On this prepared point paper the 
double plain weave is painted, as shown in 
Vig. 8, and bindings can be inserted as pre 


viously shown if desired. For this design, 


however, they would not be necessary, as 
with every change of color there is a tighi 
binding line. 
| 


col 


With larger portions of eacn 
or a regular system of stitches would have 
to be added, unless it was desired to have the 
cloth showing a quilt or crepon appearance. 
The principle shown in Fig. 16 can be ex- 
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tended either to tiny stripes or large jacquard 
figures, it simply being a matter of deciding 
which colors come up and marking the point 
paper accordingly. 

eh 8 EE 


IN THE CARDING AND SPINNING ROOMS. 


BY B. M. PARKER 
Assistant Professor in Textiles, West Raleigh, N.C. 





In running the carding and spinning 
rooms of a cotton mill many small points 
require care and attention. Do not make 
the mistake of thinking that the defects that 
seem the largest are the ones that will give 
most trouble. The numberless little points 
that are not so easily noticed are the most 
easily overlooked. 


If neglected they will 
have a damaging effect upon the cleanliness 
or evenness of the yarn. 

The pickers, as all know, are supposed to 
open and clean the cotton thoroughly and 
deliver it in the form of a lap of suitable size 
An ut 
even lap will cause an uneven card sliver and 
hence irregularities in the size of the yar 
Especial care should be taken to keep the 
laps up to standard weight and for this 
reason all finished laps should be weighed 


and weight to be used on the card. 


and if not the correct weight, rejected. See 
that the laps are of even thickness across the 
cages and throughout their entire length. It 
is possible to keep the yarn regular in size 
if the laps are regular. If the cards have to 
use laps of varying weights, the yarn spun 
w'll be of different counts. 

Keep the picker laps clean. The card is 
often supposed to take out of the cotton all 
the impurities left in it by the pickers, but 
the card can do only a certain amount of 
work and, if the picker laps that reach the 
card are dirty and full of neps, the card sliver 
will show the same defects and the yarn will 
be imperfect. 


The expression, “poor card- 
ing,” 


is Often used when examining a poor 
grade of yarn when, in reality, the cause 
may not be so much the poor work on the 
card as the poor work of the pickers. 

The air current in the picker, together 
with the setting of the grid and the speed 
of the beater, determine the quantity and 
quality of the waste made. The air current 
should be strong enough to carry all the 
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good fiber forward to the cages and at the 
same time, not of sufficient force to carry 
along with it the motes that the beater is 
trying to knock out. The only true guide to 
follow is the appearance of the waste under 
the grid and the amount of trash still left 
in the lap. Adjust the setting of the grid 
and the force ot the air current so as to give 
the biggest percentage of waste with the 
least amount of good fiber. Any fiber 
thrown down here as waste is usually so 
much stock lost as it is seldom that it is 
worked over again. 

Where a good, clean yarn is of import- 
ance, the cards must deliver and clean sliver. 
A careful examination of the web, as it 
leaves the doffer, will show the quality of 
carding done. The cleaner the web, the 
cleaner the varn, as a web full of motes and 
neps will produce a yarn of the same char- 
acter. A careful examination of the waste 
made on the card will be of advantage. Too 
many motes in the web and not enough un- 
der the mote-knives will immediately sug- 
gest the remedy. A neppy web can often be 
improved by closer settings on the flats, 
making more flat strippings, or by increas- 
ing the amount of screen waste under the 
card. Be sure the card clothing is in good 
condition and properly ground and that the 
card is not crowded too much. 


Sometimes neps are formed in the han- 


eti 
dling of the cotton in the picker and card 
This may 
of feed rolls on the picker, working the cot- 
ton while damp, dull or bad card clothing, 


roonis, 


be due to wrong setting 


trving to get off too much on either ma- 
chine, cards not stripped often enough, and 
TOO hich speed. 

rt] 


Both the card and pickers are cleaning 
machines, neither being sufficient by itself. 
Only when both are working to the best ad- 
vantage, each doing its part of the whole 
will the best results be obtained. Too 
often the desire to get the cotton through 
the picker room with as little delay as pos- 
sible without giving any special attention to 
it or 


work, 


attempting to do the cleaning that 
should be done there, is responsible for the 
bad appearance of the 


yarn. Bearing in 


mind that, after leaving the card, no further 


attempt at cleaning is done, the importance 
of doing the best work on both machines is 
readily understood. 

The drawing frame is a simple machine to 
use and easy to take care of, but, like every- 
thing else, needs care and attention. If us- 
ing the common leather rolls, which many 
prefer, keep them in good condition. They 
need frequent recovering and revarnishing, 
oiling, etc. A bad leather roll will cause un- 
even drawing and cut sliver. The condition 
of the sliver depends greatly upon the con- 
dition of the leather rolls. 


Often wrong 
setting 


of the rolls will give bad sliver. The 
same can be said of too much draft, wrong 
proportioning of the draft, too little weight 
cn rolls, leather rolls not set true with fluted 
rolls, too high speed of frame, and leather 
rolls binding, thus not revolving freely. 
The setting of the rolls and the 

draft and speed that a staple will stand, d 
pends upon the character of the cotton being 
run and the bulk of 


cotton entering and 
leaving the frame. 


If metallic rolls are in 
use, they will require attention and care, but 
are not as apt to give as much trouble as 
leather rolls. Small, solid impurities are apt 
to become wedged in between the flutes and 
will give bad results unless taken out. A 
good scrubbing every week or so with whit- 
ing aud card clothing, rubbing lengthwise of 
the rolls will keep them bright and clean and 
in good condition. If the become 
hurred or battered a small three-cornered 
file is very handy in removing the bad places 
and keeping them from cutting tl 

Any damage to the sliver here will show up 
in the roving and yarn, hence keep ever) 


flutes 


1e fiber 


thing in perfect running order and be sure 
that the sliver is coming out in | 
tion. 

The proper 
by no means easily obtained 
that the 
that 


OK id condi 


2 


working of the fiv frames is 
\ssuming’ 
civ reaching the slubber is all 
Sliver reaching the slubber 1s ali 
can be desired in point of 
and evenness, 
that 


ing. 


cleanliness 
let us look over a few points 
will have a tendency to make bad rov 
The first thing that naturally sugg« 

rolls. Everything said in cor 
nection with leather rolls on the 


cts 


itself is the 


draw frame 
will apply to the care and handling of the 
rolls on the fly frames. Anything that will 
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bstruct the regular, even drawing of the 
tton on these frames will give bad roving, 
vhether it is the condition of the rolls, 


ing of rolls, weighting or speed. 


Sset- 
Twist is put into the roving for the pur- 
se of holding the fibers together and giv- 
ng the roving enough strength to be pulled 
ff the 
roving that will give trouble in the creel of 
[ wing Too much twist will 
down the production of the frame, make 


bobbin. Too little twist causes weak 


frame. 


roving draw hard and irregularly on the 


xt frame, wear out the leather rolls faster 


cause an increase in the amount Ol 


1 


ages, waste and loss of time, due to the 


often refusing to draw under the 


The tension is another point that requires 
and attention. A decided change in 
spheric conditions will render a change 

the tension on the 

Not 


and 


absolute 
enough tension is readily 
very 


frames an 
‘essity. 
much 
trouble, but running too much. tension, un- 
less remedied immediately, will cause endless 
trouble. The strain thus put on the roving, 
if not enough to cause it to break down en- 
ly, will cause thin places to be formed all 


rough it 


letected seldom gives 


ecause the ends stay up these 
hin places are often not noticed and will 

use a large number of breaks in the creel 
f the following frame, causing waste, loss of 
If they hold 
and pass into the rolls they will cause thin, 
The 


‘oper tension provides for just enough ex 


time and often making singles. 
uneven places in the roving and yarn. 


ess speed of the bobbin over the front roll 
speed to keep the ends up and make a firm, 
suund bobbin. 


addition to being absolutely useless, will 


Any more than this amount, 
invariably put such a strain on the roving as 
to cause thin places. Do not make a change 
in the amount of twist run to prevent break- 
ages on the front of 


positive that the 


a frame until you are 
breaks are not due to ex- 
cess tension. Ihe more twist in the roving 


the more strain it will stand before breaking, 


hence the greater the chance of running 
tension and causing thin places. It is 
bad policy to let the operatives run the 


ension to suit themselves. 


1191 
Ca\ 


Vicgn 


+ 


Sineles are an ever present source of 


trouble. More roving is wasted on this ac- 
count than from most any other cause. li 
the operatives are not careful in creeling, a 
number of bobbins will run out and not be 
pieced up till after the end has passed under 
the rolis, the result being a roving on the 
front of the fly frame only half as heavy as 
it should be. 
roving 


This is spoken of as single 
or singles and may be a few inches 
or several yards in length. Whenever this 
happens the tender should stop the frame 
and pull off the single roving. But 
many do it? The single 
roving goes to the next frame, breaks out in 
the creel, causing loss of time, waste and 


how 
What is the result? 


possibly causing singles there, or passes on 
under the rolls and causes a light roving, 
several numbers higher than the standard, 
or going into the yarn causes a weak, thin 
place. This yarn is weak 
trouble by breaking, or, 


and will give 
if used for filling, 
The habit of piecing 
the ends of roving while creeling a frame and 


will cause a thin place. 


allowing an overlap to occur in the pieced 
ends will cause heavy places in the roving 
which will finally make heavy places in the 
yarn. 

All bobbins with single roving reach the 
spinning room and detected, are taken out 
and thrown aside for the bobbin boy to col- 
lect and pick over. This means extra labor 
and a large amount of cut roving made. In 
many cases the whole amount of roving leit 
on the bobbins is simply cut off. Where 
there is only a small amount of roving re 
maining on the bobbin it is often easier to 
do this than take the 
pick the roving. 


time and trouble to 
This sort of waste is, to a 
great extent, unnecessary. The amount of 
roving thus cut off and thrown back, in a 
mill of any size, is enormous. It is impos- 
sible not to have some of this waste, but it 
is not necessary to have as much as is often 
made. In cutting the roving off the bobbins, 
many fibers are cut in halves. The money it 
has cost to bring the cotton from the bale to 
this stage of manufacture is lost, to say 
nothing of the additional expense in han- 
dling and taking care of the waste and in 
getting it into shape to use again. 

The bobbins made on a fly frame should 
contain as much roving as it is practicable 
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Run the traverse the full 
distance and set the stop motion to act when 
the fliers are filled by the roving on the full 
bobbin. This will 
creeling on next 


to get on them. 


give less doffing, less 


frame, consequently will 
reduce the time lost by doffing and lessen 
the chances of breakages and singles on the 
next Another 


is trying to run the 


irame, due to less creeling. 
mistake often 
rames too fast. 


made 
[his increases the percent- 


age of breaks and may give bad drawing. 


dS 


If the roving sent to the spinning room is 


clean and even it will make a good yarn if 
properly handled. Uneven, dirty roving will 
give uneven, dirty yarn. Everything in the 
spinning room should be kept clean and free 
from oil and accumulations of fly and lint. 
The fly hanging to the top clearers, thread 
board, guides and separators often catches in 
the yarn and finds it way into the cloth, mak- 
ing a bad place, or gives trouble by breaking 
out before this stage is reached. 

The adjustment of the rolls, the proper 
setting of the rolls and spindles, the size of 
travelers and rings, the condition of the 
fluted rolls, the free ' 
running of leather rolls, the tension of the 
bands, 


leather and and easy 


the traverse of the rail, the amount 
of draft, the setting of the leather rolls to 
the fluted rolls and the speed of the frames 
are things that will have their effect on the 
quality of the produced. All the 
frames should be overhauled at least once a 


yarn 


vear if not oftener, to see that all parts are 
in proper adjustment 
order. 


and working 
\ great deal of care should be given 


the leather rolls. 


good 


Look over them often to 
When 
replacing old worn rolls by new ones, always 
put the new rolls at the front, moving the 
older ones to the back. Run all the yarn on 
the bobbins that the rings will carry. This 
means fewer doffs, consequently less loss of 
time. 


see that they are in good condition. 


Make the filling bobbins as large as 
the shuttle will take, thus having less doff- 
ing, loom stoppage and fewer chances of 
making thin or bad places in the cloth. 

“Keep the belt on the tight pullev” is a 
phrase often used and is good advice. Be 
sure the “tight pulley” is driving a frame 
that is working under the very best condi- 
tions. 
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A PROCESS FOR MAKING WORSTED 
YARN OF UNIFORM SIZE. 


An evening attachment for worsted draw- 
ing machinery, recently patented, is de- 
signed to produce more uniform yarn than is 
now possible 


equipment. 


with the ordinary worsted 
The existing difficulties and the 
operation of the new evener are described by 
the inventor as follows: . 

In the manufacture of worsted and kin- 
dred yarns the aim of the manufacturer is to 
produce a yarn of uniform weight for a given 
unit of length. These yarns are known to 
the trade by numbers, a given number mean- 
ing sO many yards per pound on which basis 
they are sold. It is of interest, therefore, 
that when selling or buying upon a specified 
order the manufacturer supplies what is 
called for and the purchaser obtains that for 
which he pays. 

According to present wool processes the 
manufacturer falls | accomplishing 


his aim with the result, from a commercial 


short of 


standpoint, that a ioss is entailed either upon 


one side or the other. 


If what is_ known as 
30s is ordered, which sells at a given price 
per pound, although the manufacturer os- 
tensibly may supply that weight, the order is 


apt to include a lighter or heavier weight; if 
upon the 
turer; if the latter, upon the purchaser 


the former, the 


LOSS 1S 


manufac- 
This 
matter assumes additional importance from 
the fact that a mill manufacturing woven 
‘loths desires that its products shall be what 
they purport to be in weight, and that a fab- 
I example, should be of that 
weight of yarn and not lighter or heavier. 
When it is considered that a single 


ric of 36s, for 


mill 
may order ten thousand pounds, or more, a 
week, the difference in money value one way 
or the other aggregates a 
amount. The this variation in 
weight of a given standard of worsted yarn 


very large 


reason for 


is due to the fact that at present dependence 
is placed upon the skill of an operator to 
average the slivers as they pass through the 
villing Such method followed by 
two different operators will not be the same 
within a skiliul the 


it is practically impossible 


pr cess. 


wide range. 
operator may be 


However 


to deliver to the drawing frames a sliver of 
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uniform weight per unit of length, and con- 
sequently the final spun yarn will vary in 
weight. According to the present invention 
this guess work method of averaging slivers 
is eliminated by the use of a sliver-evening 
mechanism between the usual combing and 
drawing operations. 

The basis of perfect wool spinning is a 
perfectly uniform material upon which to 
work, and every step taken toward the pro- 
duction of such material tends to an advance 
in the art and is of vast commercial impor- 
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wool fiber being fully one-fourth stronger 
than cotton. 

The three main-classes of wool on the 
basis of the staple are (1) carding or cloth- 
ing wools in which felting qualities are de- 
sired, (2) combing wools in which length of 
staple is required and felting qualities not 
desired, used for hard spun non-felting wor- 
steds, and (3) miscellaneous, sometimes 
called carpet or blanket wools, long, strong, 
coarse wools used for carpets, blankets and 
coarse clothing, 
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FIG I. 


tance. 


The wool fiber is a tube built up of 


layer upon layer of scales, the 


number of 
scales bearing a fairly direct 
fineness of the fiber. 


relation to the 
No other textile indus- 
try has to deal with a raw material so sensi- 
tive and so easily injured, wool fiber being 
more sensitive and much sooner injured than 
any of the vegetable fibers as cotton or flax, 
and the tendency should be to maintain its 
natural softness, 
impaired. Wool is commonly characterized 
by its fine, soft, curly nature, the curliness 
being due to the spiral structure of the fila- 


strength and elasticity un- 


nents and is one of its recognized and im- 
portant Another valuable 
characteristic of wool is its elasticity which 
gives it a softness to the touch which is re- 
tained in the manufactured goods. 
related to this 


characteristics. 


Closely 
is the strength of the fiber, 


The present invention ptimarily relates to 
the production oi The first 
operation in the series of processes is the 


worsted yarn. 
sorting of the wool in which the exigencies 
of the manufacture determine the mode to 
be followed. After this comes the scouring, 
the purpose of which is to cleanse the wool 
Much 
depends upon this, as without proper scour- 
ing of the wool it is impossible to 
properly, 


of its yolk, natural grease and dirt. 


i 


1 


card it 
as the wool will not open freely. 
The wool is then passed through a drier 
from which it emerges in tangled masses in 
a more or less moist condition. 
delivered to the card. 


It is then 


The carding of wool to some extent differs 
from that for any other textile manufacture 
and proceeds upon somewhat different lines. 


Carding for every other industry aims at 
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laying the fibers parallel. With wool the 
aim is to open the material fiber from fiber 
and to present it in a perfectly loose and 
thoroughly open condition without leaning 
towards any artificial arrangement. 


Owing 
to the want of 


mechanism to distribute or 
equalize any inequality due to a fault in the 
carding, such operation assumed great im- 
portance in the woolen industry. In fact, in 
no other textile industry is the carding of 
the same importance and required to be 
done so uniformly as it is in the wool, and in 
no other industry has any irregularity such 
disastrous consequences. When the carded 
wool is made into a thick sliver there is no 
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In making woolen yarns the wool is 
simply carded and loosely spun; in making 
worsted yarns the wool is combed, gilled, 
drawn, and twisted 
hard. In making 


until it becomes very 
woolen yarns a_ short 
stapled wool may be used and a fiber having 
good felting qualities is preferred. The op- 
posite characteristics are sought in wool to 
be used in the manufacture of worsted. 

In the production of worsted yarns the 
first operation after combing is that of gill 
ing, the object of which is to level the fibers 
and lay them The machine by 
which this is accomplished consists of a pair 
of feed rolls which catch the wool, and a pair 


parallel. 





FIG. 2. 


artificial arrangement of the fibers and the 


ends are loosely embedded in the bulk. 
From the 


cards the sliver passes through 
condensing rolls and is wound into a ball. 
About eight or more of thesé balls are then 
put through a washing process to remove the 
oil which was applied to the wool pre- 
paratory to carding, the wool after drying 
being passed through condensing rolls and 
emerging in the form of a single sliver. The 
slivers from the back washing are in some 
mills run through a gill box before being 
balled for the combing machine. About 
twenty of these balls are then placed on the 
combing machine. The flat webs passing 
through the combs are drawn in a single 
sliver which is wound into a ball or run into 
acan. The purpose of the combing is to re- 
move noil and dirt and is the final cleaning 
operation preparatory to gilling. 


t 


of drawing rolls which draw. it forward over 


steel bars, called fallers, covered with pro- 


recting steel pins. These machines are gen- 
eraily used in sets, each successive machine 
having pins on ihe and more 
closely set than the preceding. In operation 


there is a 


fallers finer 


steady and constant drawing o 
away 


from the feed 
through the teeth of the fallers. 
uct from each gill box 


the wool 


i 
rolls and 
The prod- 
is condensed into a 
sliver which is received in cans or rolled into 
a ball. After the combed material has been 
gilled it is put through the drawing frames 
and then spun. The spun yarn is rolled, 
warped, beamed, sized or otherwise prepared 
for weaving. 

The desirability of an evener mechanism in 
worsted processes has long been felt and it 
is claimed that by the machine herein de- 
scribed that want has been met as it is well 
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ybtaining 


the machines 


rr the production ot 


sufficient number of these 

iown to explain the place 

the series of 

a vertical sec- 

‘tly broken a combined 
evener and gill 
several machi 
vn constru 

and 


The 


and 


evener and gill box 
described. 
balled 


Ww or )] 


needa 
card 1S 
washing the passes 
bing machine to remove noil 
cases through a gilling 
preparatory to comb- 
sliver he combing machine 
passed 
redrawings in 
fibers parall l, 


running several 


ds into 


as mitch as possible 


thick a ‘es,to produce a level 


1 ] 
employed 
passed as 


through 
follows: 
the combing machine 
double-can gill box. 
irom the first gill box are 

a ball gill box, the re- 
sulting single sliver being rolled into a cylin- 


‘ical ball about nine inches across. From 


ends from this latter gill box are 
is termed a 
box. It is at 


Ie yperator by 


one through what 


this 


oill weigh 
| introducing a 


less number of ends, and by close 


the slivers with respect to thick 
places, attempts the production of 


hich shall approximate toward 


some degree of uniformity in weight. Ex- 


perience is the only guide and at best it is 
mere guess work and wholly unsatisfactory, 
it being impossible | 


yy such method to pro- 


ce a sliver, 


orm weight. The 


and consequently a yarn, of 


variation in a 


here between five 


yarn of given count of any- 


and fifteen per cent. in 


veioht 


results are shown by. 
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lhe slivers from the third gill box are re- 
ceived in cans which are weighed and two or 
more ends therefrom, approximating the 
same weight, are run into one through a 
two-spindle gill-box. The slivers from this 
last gill box are wound on spools which sup- 
ply the number of 
upon the 
Krom the 
irames the rovings go to the spinning frames 
for the final operation in the production of 
the yarn. 


frames, the 
operations 


drawing 
drawing depending 


count of yarn required. drawing 


By the introductionof a sliver evener mech- 
anism into this series of operations the aver 
aging of the slivers as they are run through 
one of the gill boxes by the operator is done 
away with. Instead of depending upon ex 
as a guide with its attendant unsat- 
isfactory results it is possible to produce a 


perience 


sliver for the drawing frames which is sub- 
stantially uniform in weight for a unit of 
length. Owing to the nature oi the combing 
and drawing operations the evening of the 
sliver must be effected between the two. The 
evener mechanism is shown between the first 
and second gill box, and attached to the lat- 
ter. This, however, is not essential as the 


evener mechanism may be _ separately 
It is of advantage to locate the 


evener before the double-can gill weigh-box 


mounted. 


for the reason that the operator on that ma- 
chine is enabled to supply it with a given 
number of slivers, and as each individual 
sliver is of substantially uniform weight the 
resultant sliver from the last-named machine 
will be of uniform weight. With this ar 
rangement the first or double-can gill box, 
the double-can gill weigh-box, the two- 
spindle gill box, and the drawing frames re- 
main as heretofore both as to construction 
and relative positions. 

Referring to Fig. 2, at the back of the ma- 
chine is an evener roll, 9, and drawing rolls 
10 and I1, supported in suitable bearings. 
These rolls are geared together and the 
evener roll connected with the driven mem- 
ber of any suitable form of variable speed 
motion through a shaft, 12. The evener roll, 
g, is provided with a series of peripheral 
grooves adapted to receive without binding 
upon the side walis a corresponding number 
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of detector disks supported on studs. These 
so constructed and adjusted that in 


the absence of a sliver a given disk will rest 


parts are 


upon the bottom of the groove of the evener 
roll, and when a sliver is passing through the 
evener roll any variation thereof from a nor- 
mal weight will be indicated by the rising and 
falling movements of the disks. 
The several parts of the machine are ad- 
justed primarily for a sliver of normal weight 
so that an increase above or a decrease be- 
low the normal will effect a rising or falling 
movement of the corresponding detector 
disk, the result being to automatically lessen 


the speed of the rolls, 9, 


10 and 11, if the 
sliver increases in weight, permitting the 
uniformly rotating rolls to draw the sliver 
down to normal weight. If 
crease below the normal when the sliver en- 
ters the evener roll the speed of the roll and 
of the drawing rolls, 10 and 11, will be auto- 
matically that of the rolls, 
zg, so that the amount or weight of material 
entering the rolls, 29, is substantially uni 
form under all conditions. 


there is a de- 


increased above 


The sliver which 
is rolled into the ball is of substantially uni- 
form weight for a given unit of length, and 
if the double-can gill weigh-box is to be re- 
tained by reason of the necessity for another 
gilling operation, the operator is merely 
called upon to keep that machine supplied 
with the necessary number of ends, being re- 
lieved entirely of the work of averaging the 
slivers. It follows that the drawing frames 
will be supplied with spools from the two 
pindle gill box carrying a uniform sliver, 
and that the from the drawing 
frames and yarn from the spinning frames 


rovings 


will also be uniform. 
_——— 
The predominant 
Eneland, 
fourtl 


industry of Oldham, 
than a 
of the total number of spindles in 


Great Britain being in Oldham and its dis- 


trict, which possessed about thirteen and a 


is cotton spinning, more 


half million at the end of 1905, the number 
in use having increased during that year by 
nearly three-quarters of a million. The 
number of looms in use was relatively small, 
being approximately 17,500. There are, be- 
sides, weaving mills and engineering works, 


chiefly engaged in making textile machinery. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


yrrespondent 


(he present position is difficult to judge 


because of holiday influences, but the 


nainly of the bad 


iness Ol trade. 


talk is 
\tore cotton 


cloth has been selling, but short time i ll 
made in the mills. The [ 
low 


not kes 


grievance 
woolen manufacturers 
p up the that has been 
worked for some years. Cotton 


ninner 
al Li spinners 


is that they cat 


over-time 


continue to draw dividends from past hoards 


and Isaac Holden & Sons, commission wool 


Lil 


combers, break the record 


1 years with 
Som« TI 

i the tat 
much more supportabl 
cotton 


the losses their m; 


than the lean. ( 
erative spinners sl incredulity 
making and will not 

gle to a 5 per cent 
wages. In Y 


having as 


orkshire 
its advertised 
to secure for every 
industry $4 Ro a week 


British gradually 
discarding 
ado 


khaki and 


pting mixtures dved in the Patter 


Varn 


of officers’ khaki with brown filling and a 


green or brown twist warp is sent 


offices 
The fabric before use is rai 
ally by the Millerain 


ored khaki the dye is the thing and although 


yf this journal, where 


process. 


permanent khaki is got readily on yarn the 
cloth looks reedy and is not approved 

get the fast 
withstands 


colot by PIECE dveing 


sun, perspiration and 
“dhobie” man is not 


the Hindu 


forms beats 


latter 
washing uni 
Ord 


simple lhe 
launderer who in 
them against flat stones. 
dashed out 
ment and the tunic grows piebald. 

\ dye to 
fierce light was discovered in 
Colonel 


nary dye is literally of the gar 


s 


withstand rude handling and 
some way by 
[Indian 


Leémann & Gatty’s khaki of 


Leemann of the \rmy and 


which so much 
has been heard in America is produced more 
or less in accordance with his secret formula 
Other dvers in Lancashire 


have “fast khaki’’ 
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but the dye named remains first in 
A patent nominally to 
the method has given competitors no 
nlightenment. The assumption is that this 
haki is a chromium salt of iron deposited in 
nber by some special means. 


taken out 


The color 
in an exceptional degree against 
British Army is particular about its 
but on 


khaki ccasion primitive dyes have 

en made to serve. In the Ashanti expedi- 

n against King Prempeli the troops dyed 

ir white ducks in a combination of coffee 

1 disinfectant fluid and very well this 
or served. 

* * + 

The number of English factory inspectors 

be augmented and members of the pres- 
+1 


ent staff repeat in their new report a warning 
against the wearing of loose 


dS 


the mill. 
vs or boiler suits compulsory 


clothes and 
hanging hair in Some would like 
to make jers« 
wear for oilers and persons working in prox- 

vearing. In 


Huddersfield woolen 


removal of fluff from carding ma- 


n is the most prolific cause of 


personal injury. The objection of operatives 


woolen spinning rooms to fresh air is 


commented on. Inspectors like to see some 


fact that no 
with a 


the strange practical man 


which would 


belts suspended across moving shaft- 


mes forward device 


to be repaired in perfect safety 
* aa * 


\s manufacturers do not voluntarily pay 


tests which are of no use to them, the 
eipts of a conditioning house are a guide 
The establishment 


eived $72,000 in fees, made 163,- 


utility. Bradford 


vear ret 

7 tests and passed bulk wool weighing 
2,328,000 lbs. through its premises. Ap- 
&5 per cent. of the tests were for 

oisture in wool, tops and noils and 2 1/2 
Less than 8 
were upon yarn 
cent. 


1 
} 


ximately 


P 
ra 


é 

7 
Pp 
n 


per cent. of them for grease. 


cent. of the tests 


and 


2 1/2 per were analyses of 
The average cost per test works out 
14 cents and this includes some charges 


wareh using. 
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The half-time employment of children in 
mills in England may begin at 12 years of 
age, provided the child can pass a certain 
school examination and a 


somewhat per- 
functory medical one. 


Close on 45,000 halt 
timers were certificated last year (24,000 in 
Lancashire alone and some 
Yorkshire and 


15,000 more in 


Cheshire). Working one 


FIG. I. FULL TIMERS IN BRADFORD MILLS. 


week in the morning and the next in the 
afternoon, they have to attend school during 
the rest of the day. At 14 full-time certifi- 
cates may be granted. 

The employers are spinners and cotton 
spinners principally and it is an old cry that 
the spinning industry depends on child labor 
for its life. Delegates to the United Textile 
Workers’ Association begin to think other- 
wise. Only 27 out of 213 voted against a 
recent proposal to raise the half-time age to 
13. Frobably there is no such majority in 
favor to be found in the rank and file of tex- 
tile unionism. Poverty impels some and 
selfishness leads others to send their children 
at the earliest permissible moment to the 
mills. Many who are neither especially poor 
nor notably selfish think it right to put their 
12-year-old children to work. Daring union 
leaders have hitherto approached this subject 
most warily. In particular working mothers 
are savagely defiant about their “rights” in 
their offspring. 
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Bradford mills it is found that a 
considerable full-timers 


In the 
number of 
than 13 and 
called to the fact. 


pe ple 


are 
is loudly 
The sight of these young 


younger attention 


in clogs and shawls is amongst the 
characteristics of Bradford and a group on 
1 


the way home to dinner is shown at Fig. I. 


* * * 


For the inspection of the interested there 
to the Textile World 
a sample of 


rn. Bleached, 


Record office 
Continental-made 
this about 12 
Antwerp and about I0 


costs 


p' und at 


inbleached in a count equivalent to 


cotton. The thread is twisted from a 
of tough and fibrous paper, is 
to handle, strong when dry 
wet. Naturally of a fawn- 
to a cream-yellow. It 
‘ably in and 


Prices 


thickness 
unbleached 
approximately 6 1/2 


consid twist 
ized heavily. 
cents (2s 
tints) to 


5 1/2 cents (60s cotton) 


I 
may differ as to what the ma- 
good for. The thread may be liable 
to mildew or other tendering influences and 
apparently it is not the cheapest of its kind. 
.t Calcutta there was trouble over grain- 
oven of jute and paper which split and 
their cargo lifted. 


arer makes costing some 33 cents 


] 


when There 


which proved too dear for the purpose ot 


estate Stans. +. 
sulating electric wires 


7. * 
the Erste Deutsche 
of Emmendingen is to 
England to 
company pays 


put up works in 
patents. The 


maintain its 
12 and 
cent. dividends out of its profits on ramie 

The Hoechst Farbwerke (Meister, 
Bruning and L. Cassela & Co.) 
which acquired seven acres at Ellesmere Port 
has everything in readiness for an early be- 
ginning, 


15 per 


spinning. 


Lucius, 


\ new development in patent-law strategy 
is the In an 
engineering journal 37 are offered by differ- 
ent parties consecutively. It is not 
that the advertisers would not 
reasonable price for the British rights. 


‘ffer of foreign patents for sale. 


known 
agree to a 
It is 
known that some of the advertisements ap- 
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pear as concrete evidence that the parties 


have proffered to comply with British law 
and this offer 


may be exceedingly useful 


when any question is raised of revocation. 
Ii the holder can plead lack of means to 
establish works for himself a1 


1 


id can say that 
he could find no 


buyers of his rights he will 
circumstances that will 
safeguard his position. 

From 
that manufacturers 
general enthusiasm over th: 


probably establish 


remarks made in public it appears 


some not share the 
ringing of 
eign tactories. For some thi 


more competition and the exte1 


man business into fields not 
* * * 


suit the Chinese taste various eccet 


tricities in fancy listing are prepared 


Yorkshire. False lists of n erized cott 


black 


4 a strip a quarter of an inch wide 


are sewn on 
effect 


brown down one list and blue down the 


mohair fabrics and 


other 
is unquestionably to set-off 
he goods. The a little way 
into the edge, allowing a margin of 
them. vorsted-edg 
woven on cotton italian lini is more ] 


appearance 


Oot the lists are set 


black to 


show outside of 


a deception upon the natives 
so, however, as the two ‘sa 
one yard into the piece whi there 


vouch that before dyeing the filling was go 


white worsted yarn. A little of the fabric is 
twisted and tied up in li hemp to resist 


ards the filling 
use; the good 


For 54 \ 
is what the maker chooses t 
white 
fifty-fifth. 


dye at these points. 


1 


yarn is reserved, irequently, for the 


In the progress of combination in the Eng- 
lish textile trades a second stage 
reached. The uncombined are associating 
for self-protection. A dozen or so dyers out 
side the Bradford Dvers’ 


has been 


\ssociation have a 
‘The 


Here minimum prices as be 


voluntary club known as Fraternit 


tween dyers in 
- ~4 1 ¢ ’ aT arree 

precisely the same lines are arranged. One 

or two dyeing firms remain independent of it 

and claim special favor for so doing. 

A great handicap on firms outside 


bines is that they 


con 
are condemned to accept 
lower prices than the trust or alternatively to 
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e the work. Agreement on level terms as 
prices 


possible 


with the Association is virtually 


and thus outside competition 


slowly. In the dyeing 
utsiders grow in number, but the top 
‘es and the pick of 


the 


hers strength only 


the market are pos- 


ssed by \ssociation which of course 


has the greater prestige and facilities at least 


al to any other’s. 


* * 
Eurich 
to willow 


lhe latest recommendations of Dr 


anthrax specialist, are (a) sus 


) to teach the 
stain of dried blood 


d wool before washing (| 
‘ative to identify the 


stock of all colors. In his opinion 


n Taw 


cardroom is less when wil- 

is the first operation after sorting. 
procedure has rid one works of its 

tation for killing several people a vear; 
has prevented another from having more 
Blood in 
rm of powder is the dust especially to 


feared. Blcod stained Persian and Asi- 


three cases in twenty vears 


wool should never pass the sorter 
r 1 for b 


tv is of 


course provided 


———_—_—— 


Rubber Warp on a Braiding Machine. 


“tile 
lie WV 


wld Record: 


warp 


[003 
i comparatively simple prop- 
, providing the machine is built for the 
uurpose. In 


essfully, 


rder to braid over rubber suc- 


it is necessary that the gear bolts 


very smooth, so as to do away with every 


urticle of friction, and that the warp guides 


-s on top for the rubber to pass 


rollers must also work very 


so that the rubber passes over them 
In addition to this, it is also neces- 


ry to have what is known as a saw tooth 


take-up, between the former and the regular 


4 


1 


ake-up. This saw tooth take-up is driven 


from the regular take-off rollers by means of 


< 


a chain, and runs a trifle faster than the roll- 


1 


iemselves. It is necessary to stretch the 
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rubber in braiding over it, as otherwise the 
braid would not be very elastic. The saw 
tooth take-up referred to above is used to 
stretch the rubber, and runs a trifle faster 
than the regular take-up, so that the braid 
comes from the machine in its natural condi- 
tion. 


WHY SOME WOOLEN MILLS ALWAYS 
HAVE BAD WORK. 


BY LYTTON 
Some woolen mills are always having 
trouble with their goods. Let us take a 
look through one of these mills and see what 
is going on. Entering the picker house we 
find the picker man is just getting ready to 
pick a merino batch of 500 pounds. The 
ticket calls for 200 pounds of cotton. The 
man has part of a bale of cotton which he 
finds weighs 178 pounds. He throws that in 
a pile in front of the picker with the remark: 

“That is near enough. The boss carder is 
a pretty good fellow. He never kicks.” 

The next item is 100 pounds of pulled 
wool. He finds a sack that weighs 107 
pounds and rolls that off the scale with the 
remark: 

“IT will put that all in as the cotton was a 
little short.” 

He weighs out the balance of the ma- 
terial with the same degree of accuracy, and 
then proceeds to spread and oil the batch. 
The cotton being first, he scatters it a little, 
leaving it in great bunches. Next 
the wool. He runs his knife down the seams 
of the bag, making no attempt to pull out 
the twine. 


comes 


We notice many pieces of twine 
going in with the wool. Very little care is 
taken to separate the bunches or to spread 
the Now the picker man 
draws part of a pail of water, pours it in a 
barrel, turns on the water at a water pipe 
which enters the barrel. When he thinks he 
has enough, he shuts off the water, turns on 
the steam, puts in a little sal soda and leaves 
the contents boiling. After this emulsion 
has been boiling a good 15 minutes the 
steam is turned off, the sprinkler can filled, 
and the man begins to put the emulsion on 


stock evenly. 
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the wool. When the can has been emptied 
of all but about a quart, the sprinkler be- 
comes clogged so that no liquid comes out. 
Then he turns the can around so that he can 
pour the rest out, nearly all going in one 
place. 

No string should be allowed to go in the 
batch. If it does not damage the goods it 
will knock down the card wire. Too much 


care cannot be taken in weighing out a 


batch. A variation in the proportions of dif- 
ferent materials will cause a variation in the 
goods. 

\lixing the emulsion is an important part 
fitted 


up with a supply of water and steam for this 


of the work. A barrel should not be 


purpose. If a steam pipe enters the barrel 
condensed water often comes from the pipe, 
and there is danger of having the emulsion 
too hot. 


on wool. 


Hot emulsion should never be put 
It makes it more difficult to get 


the goods clean. A tank or barrel, not piped 


for either water or steam, is much better. 


Draw the oil in a measure and pour the 


right amount in a barrel. Heat the water in 
another barrel and add a little sal soda or 
The 


not be 


borax to the water; then mix with oil. 


temperature of the solution should 


above 80° F. when applied to the wool. 
Care should be taken to spread the emulsion 
evenly. An irregularity in the distribution 
of the liquor, especially if put on too warm, 
vill cause unevenness in piece dyed voods. 


Many 
reason. 


a good dver has lost his job for this 


The 


attention is a 


Let us now go to the dye house. 


first thing that attracts our 


man sitting on the edge of an empty dye 
Near by is another kettle filled with 


band 


kettle. 
wool and boiling away to beat the 
We walk near enough to ask the man sitting 
kettle find the 


Pointing to one corner of the room 


on the where we can boss 
he answers 

“Over there.” 

Looking in the direction indicated we see 
a small room partitioned off, probably used 
by the dyer as an office. This office has a 
door made partly of glass. On arriving near 


the door we see the dyer seated quietly in a 


685 


chair reading a book on dyeing. My 
panion remarks: 


coMm- 


Phat is what I call doing the right thing 
gases , 
in the wrong place. He ought to read that 
at home.” 

When to the door we 


swing it wide open and remark: 


we get purposely 

“We see you dye your goods in the raw 
stock.” 

The dyer steps to the door and calls out 
to the man sitting on the kettle 

“Say there! Get to poling that wool.”’ 

[It is too late. The kettle has been boiling 
long enough to curl the wool into knots and 
make it so tender that the card will cut 
and the 


it up 
tender 
Many old manufacturers tell how 
in the 


varn will be and twitty 


wool dried 
sun could be finer and work 
better than the same wool scoured and dried 


by present methods 


spun 


There is not so much 
danger in the scouring as there is in the dry 
ing process. It is customary to get all kinds 
In dry- 
The wool 


the most wool is the most 


of work done as quickly as possible. 
ing wool this is no exception. 
drier that will dry 
popular, regardless of the condition of the 
wool. 


Sometimes we are told that the card 
is cutting the wool all to pieces Thi 


This may 


be true, but if the wool was in proper 


con- 
dition it would not be cut by the card. In 
the majority of cases a card should be set 


. ~1 . 
as CIiosée as 


without the 


The 


possible injuring 
points of the wire. danger in drying 
wool is in trying to it too quickly by 


using too much heat, when the 
wool is nearly dry. 
— 
oe 


(Chemnitz increased their number 


mpared with 1906 the cot 


from 2,644,562 to 2,811,474, 


from 45,595 to 48,753. 


During the last five vears tl 


industry of Japan has shown marked 


ress. The number of looms 


weaving 


creased from 4,993 in 1903 to 9,259 in 


1907; 


while the exports of soods in 


cotton piece 


creased from $3,544,018 in 1g03 to $9,185,493 


in 1907. The production oi cotton piece 


] . = « - + - ‘ - 
goods in 1907 was SO per cent. greater 


than 


in T9QO03 





Questions and Answers 


ing t 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible, 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 
textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, mz achinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. All ing 
ovidans e of good f oy 


iries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 


composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc. 


Wrinkling of Woolen Goods. 


:ditor henagend 


lV ‘orld Record: 
We ] y 


Some < 


bolt 
ress for 
oubl 

‘anton (988) 
§ of the 
que stion to answer, 
this 


wrinkles, 
but there 
difficulty. The 
and cockles. 
is caused from the listing 
in the 


re several causes for 


1 


most frequent is tight 


When the 


listing 
trouble 
i center when the 
folded together and will wrinkle 
folded up. The only 
trouble is to use as much 


} 


listings are 

the coods are 
remedy for this 
tension on the press as possible when press- 
ing the that is, stretch them length- 
vays. This will stretch out the listing to 
correspond with the center of the piece. 
(his remedy 


] 
renal 
goods, 


is also used when the 


are loose. The 


listings 
finishing department is not 
to remedy this trouble, it 
weaving. It is 
list- 
used in the 


the proper 
should be 


place 
done before 
usually caused from using yarns for the 


ings differing in size from those 
rest of the 
As _ the 


table, I 


warp. 
will not lie 
judge the 
irom cockles. It is 


goods smooth on 
trouble is 


often 


caused 
maintained that 
is caused in the fulling process, 
from uneven soaping, etc., 


this trouble 
but this is not so. 
in the fulling mill. 
before the goods reach the 
finishing department, or 


ockles cannot be made 
Cockles are made 
even before the 
y cannot be seen 
until brought out by the fulling process it is 


goods are woven. As they 


, we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


but natural to lay the blame on _ that. 
Cockles are often the result of uneven filling, 
mixed filling, uneven weaving and uneven 
oiling of the stock. The latter is the most 
frequent cause. Weaving in old bobbins of 
filling that have been allowed to lie around 
for a long time will also cause cockles.* In 
such cases the oil is firmly set and is apt to 
start uneven in the fulling This 
can be overcome by a strong solution of al 
kali, as strong as the will stand. 
Alkali is a strong acid in the fulling process 
and is likely to bring up the goods in width 


process. 
fabric 
and length before the required amount of felt 


is produced. In 
should 


such a case the goods 
be thoroughly scoured before fulling, 
when it will be possible to treat them at this 
point so that the required finish may be ob 
tained. Cockles are never caused from un- 
even soaping unless hot soap is used. This 
should never be used as the soap will pene 
trate very quickly in spots and these places 
will begin to full before thé drier places be 
come wet enough to start. 
Mixed filling in the weave room will often 
cause bad work, especially on fabrics that re- 
quire a lot of fulling. The filling 
different stock, with more or less twist, the 
goods will full unevenly. This is easily de 
tected as the wrinkles run straight across the 
goods. When the goods come to the finish 
ing room in that condition the only thing to 
do is to stretch them in width, 
pieces on the rolls over night. 


being of 


leaving the 
Vincent. 

Manufactures of cotton exported from 
the United States in 1906 aggregated prac- 
tically $43,000,000, an amount exceeded but 


once, in 1905, when they amounted to $56,- 
500,000. 
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Reddish Shades on Oxidized Black Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I am troubled with black hosiery coming out a 
reddish shade and would like very much to have 
you state the cause and remedy for the difficulty. 

Spring (974). 

A similar enquiry was answered in our Septem- 
ber, 1906, issue, and as it is a question of general 
interest we give the replies which were as fol- 
lows: 

The reason for the goods turning red is 
that they are over oxidized. To heat to 110 
degrees F. brings the goods to the danger 
point of tendering. This high heat, to- 
gether with the additional oxidizing given 
the fabric during the lisling process, is the 
chief cause of the red tint. Rosedale says 
that formerly he has obtained a blue shade 
by the same formula. If he has there has 
been some change in the method of working, 
or the dyestuffs used now are inferior to 
those used before. While formulas for dye- 
ing any shade do and will vary at times, 
there is no formula that, carefully worked, 
will give one shade at one time and then 
without any reason give an entirely different 
shade at another time. I think there must 
have been some change in either the for- 
mula or the ingredients, and these changes, 
however slight, have changed the tint. 

The formula given is a good easy working 
one, but I think five pounds more of blue- 
added to advantage. It 
would be even better to try the formula 


stone could be 
given below, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary, 1906, World 


Record: 


issue of the Textile 


40 lbs. Bluestone, 
30 lbs. Chlorate of Potash, 
12 lbs. Sal Ammoniac, 
6 lbs. Verdegris, 
130 Ibs. Aniline Salt, 
Water to make the solution 14° Tw. 


The goods appear to be rather thin in 
color; possibly pounding them 40 minutes is 
not enough. Again the stock liquor may not 
be strong enough. Many dyers run their 
stock liquor at 14 degrees on single run 
The amount of moisture left in the 


fabric varies with different dyers, but a very 


blacks. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


687 


good rule is to leave an amount of liquor 
equal to the weight of the goods dyed. 

For oxidizing I would recommend a tem- 
perature of 100° instead of 110°, as the latter 
is too near the danger point, besides produc- 
ing the objectionable violet shade. Hum- 
mel, the technical writer on dyeing, said in 
regard to this subject, that “the less oxidized 
product is a blue black,” which is somewhat 
sensitive to acids. He also says that “the 
more highly oxidized product is a violet 
toned black that is not turned green by acids. 
This is produced by submitting the former 
to a supplementary oxidation.” 

While it is difficult to color aniline black, 
and all dyers have more or less trouble with 
it, there is no reason why a formula once 
worked out correctly should not be adhered 
to and satisfactory results be obtained if care 
is used. I would suggest that the stockings 
be pounded for 10 minutes longer with the 
stock liquor 14° Tw. Do not extract too dry 
or oxidize too warm or too long. 
with 5 


Chrome 
per cent. bichromate of soda for 20 
minutes and watch carefully the changes that 
take place. These changes should help solve 
the trouble, and last but not least make the 
changes slowly, observing the effect of every 
change. Time every operation to the min- 
ute. Have each ingredient carefully weighed 
and properly mixed. Work every lot as 
near the same time as possible; see that the 
stock liquor is kept cool. Some dyers use 
ice for this purpose so that premature oxida- 
tion does not take place. Finally keep at it, 
and with care and observation and some 
slight modifications of the formulas and 
methods the desired shade will be obtained. 
Baumwolle. 

The sample submitted is decidedly too red 
and heavy. I would suggest that all the in- 
gredients be cut down but aniline salt, and 
the process be carried out as usual. When 
chroming 3 per cent. is enough. If this is 
not satisfactory on the next batch add to the 
dye bath 12 pounds of sal ammoniac and 40 
pounds of nitrate iron, and when chroming 
use no acid or bluestone. 
bluer. 


This will make it 
If the rest of the process is satisfac- 
tory there is no use in changing it. 


Morrison. 
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Weight and Gauge of Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the weight of 176 needle half hose when 
finished? Is No. 12 yarn about the right number 

- the tops? What size would you advise for the 
eg and foot? We are inclined to think it is bet- 
ter to use 13s or 14s, preferably the former. 

Parkdale (1006). 

1006: The weight of any 176 needle half 
hose will depend largely upon the number of 
the yarn used. On all standard makes of 
machines it is possible and also practicable 
to use any number of yarn from 10s to 16s 
mn a 176 needle, 3 1/2 inch cylinder. How- 
ever, the best results can be obtained from 
13s or 14s. The weight of size 10 1/2 half 
hose on 176 needle, 3 1/2 inch cylinder, 48 
gauge, should be about 1 lb. 4 oz. per dozen. 
If it is necessary to have the goods weigh a 
little more, it can be easily done by putting 
more stock in and knitting the goods a little 
firmer. In case it is desired to have the 
goods weigh a little less, this can be done by 
taking out some of the stock in the pattern 
wheel or chain and loosening the stitch. 
The same results may be obtained by using 
a heavier or a lighter yarn. The weight 
given above is for a medium tension. It is 
advisable to use a heavier or lighter yarn if 
more than an ounce or less than an ounce 
per dozen is desired. A difference of one 
will make a difference of about 1 
ounce per this gauge. In the 
coarser numbers, such as 7s or &s, the differ- 
ence will be considerably more. In the finer 
numbers such as 18s or 20s. the difference 


wil! be considerably less. 


number 


dozen in 


In changing from one size of yarn to an- 
other it is necessary to change the amount 
of stock, or rather the setting of the pattern 
wheel or chain. In cases where a finer yarn 
is to be used it is necessary to tighten the 
stitch and by so doing it shortens the hose, 
thereby making it necessary to add enough 
stock in pattern wheel or chain to increase 
number of revolutions to make up for the 
length lost by the tightening of the stitch. 
On the other hand if a heavier yarn is used 
it is necessary to loosen or lengthen out the 
stitch and by so doing the hose is lengthened 
and enough stock 


must be taken out to 


make up for what was gained by loosening 
the stitch. 

The amount of stock to be taken out or 
put in will depead on the difference in the 
yarns which are to be changed. In this way 
it is possible to make a half hose weigh the 
same on a 176 needle cylinder with either a 
I3s or I4s yarn. However, the hose made 
from the 14s yarn would be knit firmer than 
the one made from the 13s. For the rib top 
either 12s or 13s could be used with equally 
good results. In case No. 13 is used for leg 
or foot I would advise the use of 13s for the 
top also, as the use of No. 12 for leg or top 
would necessitate carrying an extra size of 
varn. I recommend the use of the same 
yarn for both tops and foot whenever pos- 
sible as it prevents a mix-up of the yarn. As 
to the size of varn to be used for leg or foot, 
13s or 14s could be used with equally good 
results. The gauge of the needle used in the 
transfer machine might make some differ- 
ence as to which of these numbers would be 
preferable. In case a 42 gauge needle is 
used No. 12 or No. 13 yarn would be best. 
While if a 48 gauge needle is used, No. 14 
would give the best results. However, No. 
13 or 14 could be used on either of these 
gauges with very good results. Merril. 


On looking wver my records I find only 
one memo that relates to 176 needle half 
hose; it is as follows: 

3 3/4 inch diameter of needle cylinder, 
176 needles. 

2 threads of 1/24s cotton. 

Tops—4 inch cylinder—8&8 X 8&8 or I 
trib. Two threads of 1/24s cotton. 

Weight 5 7/8 ozs. per dozen. 

Total weight of sock as knitted, 1 Ib., 5 
ozs. per dozen. 

If the size of needle cylinder is used as 
quoted above, 1,/12s cotton will give the best 
results. The sanie size can be used for both 
leg and foot, ilthough 13s or 14s could be 
used for the foot, but this would make the 
hose lighter in weight. If, however, the 
sizes of the weedle cylinders are different 
than that quoted above, but still using 176 
veedles, a heavier yarn than 12s would be 
required and th« weight of the half hose 


would be increased. The weight when fin 
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ished will depend upon how much the half 
hose weighs in dyeing. In the case noted 
above the weight was brought up to about 
1 1/2 pounds to the dozen. My record 
shows only the weight as coming off the 
knitting machine. Upon this weight the cost 
of yarn per dozen is based. Lafayette. 
oonmiaamnesenaneinaiipuaiee 


Lisle Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the correct definition of a lisle yarn and 
when was it introduced into the United States? 
Lombard (1002). 


The term lisle thread originated at Lisle 
(Lille), France, and refers to a very fine 
hard twisted varn made for the cotton glove 
trade. The glove cloth was noted for the 


a 


4S ition 
Y) Ig Carter 


remarkable fineness of texture, and almost 
entire absence of loose fibers on the fabric. 
Later this class of yarn was used in the man- 
ufacture of hosiery. It will be of interest to 
note the extensive application of this term, 
which at the present time is used in many 
instances to designate merely the smooth 
fiberless appearance of the fabric, even when 
produced from coarse and inferior yarns. 
Instances of this are found in the manufac- 
ture of low pyrade hosiery, made from com- 
mon carded varns, which are subsequently 
lisled in conjunction with the dyeing process, 
as in the oxidation aniline black, by which 
the fibers are chemically burned and rubbed 
awav, thus preducing a clear foundation to 
the fabric, similar in effect to that produced 
by the use of a combed yarn of much finer 
count as employed in the real lisle products. 
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[ have no data as to when this class of yarns 


were first introduced into the United States 
Palmetto. 


—_—_—__—_—_—_—_—_q—_______ 


Calculating Length of Silk Warp. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the method of calculating the length 
silk warp, at different grades, on a Swiss warping 
reel, the circumference of which is 47 1/4 inches? 
How do you determine the 


angle at which the 
grade bar must be set? 


Mont Blanc. 
The varying sizes of the silk and the dif 
ferent weightings that are given to it, which 
of course will increase or diminish the bulk 
of the thread, will require different adjust- 
ments of the grade bars in making warps. 
Each mill will accumulate a body of informa- 


Pas : e 


SEE 


CUO ee 
SSS 


tion on this point. A careful record is kept 
for each size of silk and different 
weighting that is used. Whenever warps of 
a difterent kind are to be made, the reference 
book will give the exact particulars as to 
how the bars should be adjusted. 

For the benefit of such of your readers as 
do not know what the Swiss warping reel is, 
it may be stated that the sections of warp 
overlap each other, instead of lying side by 
side as is the usual practice in the warping 
of woolen or worsted yarn. 


each 


The object of 
this overlapping is to eliminate the risk 

the goods showing section stripes when fin- 
ished, which would be likely to happen ow 
ing to varying degrees of tension of the sec- 
tions during the warping. Woolens and 
worsteds go through a wet finishing process 
which tends to eliminate this defect, but silk 
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goods, being finished dry, would show it up 
very plainly. 

Swiss warping reels are made in various 
liameters and lengths, the one to which 
uur correspondent refers being a small size 
at is used very little at These 
usual manner, 
ving longitudinal bars of wood secured to 


present. 
els are constructed in the 
urcular iron rings and rotating on a central 
haft. There are no pins or holes such as 
used in the ordinary section reels. “At 
reel there are short, narrow 


end of the 
iron bars introduced lengthwise into each of 
he wooden 


th 


bars. 


These are so arranged 
5 
at the outer « 


nds can be raised up within 
certain limits and thus made to slope up from 


the wooden bar. 
when 


evel of The 
e wound around 
loping bars will, of course, slant up- 
wards in the same manner, and as each suc- 
ceeding band is started a little further down 
the reel, the last band of the warp will be on 
just the same slant as the first one. 
this well the 
iss system of warping blends together the 
different sections so that the chance of sec- 
tion marks is eliminated. 


T 


| present here a drawing representing the 


s 
the warp, 


be seen from how 


Qa 


ss section of a reel, which will illustrate 
above description. The outer side of the 
rizontal wooden slats is at A; the adjust- 
le iron bars are shown at B; the top of the 
warp as wound upon the reel is shown at C; 
D shows the surface of the last band of the 
warp when finished. This reel, 47 1/4 inches 
in circumference, will have a diameter of 15 
The warp on the iron bars will have 

ead of 11 inches, and the warp, when 


al 


this reel, will have a circumfer- 

8 inches, equivalent to a diam- 
ter 5 5/8 inches. In this diagram, the 
thickness of the appears relatively 
greater, and is so shown to make the idea 
clearer. 


warp 


let us 


now suppose that a typical warp is 
to be made with 300 ends of two thread or- 
ganzine to the inch, size 1.70 deniers, 
weighted to 14/16 ounces, and that the 
length of the warp is to be 300 yards. 

The number of threads in, and conse- 
quently the width of each band, will depend 
on the the bobbin The 


Capacity oT 


frame. 
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width of the goods will determine the num- 
ber of bands. The mill records will show 
that the above warp will run eleven inches 
on the grade bars. The machine counter is 
figured to register the length at the mini- 
mum circumference of the reel, that is the 
distance around the wooden bars. The cir- 
cumference increases as the band travels up 
on the bars, so an average has to be calcu- 
lated. 

For a reel of this size our records would 
also show that eleven 
grade bars the circumference 
49 1/8 inches. If we make the 
turns of the reel, we have 


out on the 
should be 
warp 22. 


inches 


224 


224 , 


‘ 47 1/4 (least diameter) 


4 ( = 294 yds. 
. 49 1/8 (greatest diameter) 


= 306 yds. 


600 
600 — 2 = 300 yards, average length. 
desirable to have a special steel tape 
carefully marked off so that no errors of 
measurement may occur. 


Velours. 
—_—_——____ ¢- 


Machines for Bleaching Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please state the kind and number machines 
required to bleach roo pieces of knit cloth per day, 
each piece weighing 10 pounds. 
the cost of such a plant. Let me know how long 
it will take to bleach the goods from the time they 
enter the works until they are fimished 


1 


Give estimate of 


Osaka (1010) 

The questions are rather indefinite. I 
know of several mills that do the whole 
process of bleaching for both raw stock and 
knit goods in a Klauder-Weldon 
machine, taking out the goods. 
This requires a large quantity of water, and 
takes more time. I think there is also a 
waste of drugs and am convinced that it is 
cheaper to put down an extra machine as it 
would pay for itself in a very short time. 
“Osaka” will require a kier to put his goods 
in for boiling. 


rotary 
without 


I would advise him to get 
one with a capacity of not over 2,500 to 
3,000 pounds, as over that weight the goods 
do not boil satisfactory. 

It is useless to quote prices here. Infor- 
mation on this point should be obtained 
from the builders. 
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“Osaka” will also require a washing ma- 
chine. Some bleachers chemic the goods on 
a stage, but | prefer the machine for this and 
for scouring. Fig. 1 shows the layout of the 
They are arranged to facilitate 
the handling of the goods. | 


“Osaka” 


machines. 


would advise 
to put in an extractor to take all 


eats 
Shipping 
Office 


= 


Shed for 
loading 


Finishing 
Room 


PLAN OF A ROOM FOR 
the surplus water out of 
will enable 


the goods. This 
him to get rid of the pieces 
quicker at the drying end. He will require 
drying the goods after bleaching. 
The truck di: 


be 


a drier for 
‘ier is a good machine and can 
arranged for all classes of fabrics. 
The time required for bleaching depends 
cess and the facilities for han- 
dling the goods. On an average it will re- 
quire about four days. For illustration, the 
goods they are checked, 
stamped and arranged for the run 
in the kier in a lot of 1,000 pounds. If put 
in the kier today they will boil tonight. 
Tomorrow morning they are washed and 
chemicked and must the 


upon the pri 


arrive today, 


weighed, 


have required 
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length of time in the chemic bath before 
they can be washed and soured. The third 
day the goods are washed and dried. The 
fourth day they are finished and packed up. 
That is very quick work. It is not advisable 
to be too quick in the bleaching process. 


Dulcimer. 


Kier Room 


Lessa 


Stage for 
wet goods 


Recei ving 
Room 


Shed for 
Unloading 


DYEING KNIT GOODS. 


London Wool Sales. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Kindly advise us as to the time 


tim the 
I.ondon wool 


sales are held this yea: 


Glenwood (1012). 


The London wool sales are held in Janu- 
ary, March, May, July, September and No- 
vember of each year. 


ee 


More than 8 1/2 million dollars’ worth of 
knit goods were imported into the United 
States in the twelve months ending June 30, 
1907, and of this amount more than 7 1/2 
millions came from Germany. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Nearly all of the larger buyers of knit 
underwear from the West visited the 
primary market during the past month and 


have 


it is reported that a few of them have gone 
home without placing any orders, but it is 
believed that the majority placed orders on 
numbers with which to shape up their line of 
spring goods, averaging about half of the 
amount that they bought a year ago. Asa 
consequence of. this orders, 
and today 
traveling the country over and making very 
determined efforts to secure 
small orders are thankfully received. 


shrinkage in 


manufacturers their agents are 


business, and 
One 
manufacturer, who for several seasons past 
has catered only to the large jobbers, told 
the writer a few days ago that he was about 
to start on a trip of six to eight weeks and 
intended to make all the high grass towns 
this side of Missouri. 

As to the prices on spring lines, it is said 
they were never so low, even when cotton 
was six to seven cents per pound, and it is 
very difficult for some to understand how 
the present prices can be made when the cost 
of raw materials, high labor costs, and the 
probable increase in the cost of selling the 
merchandise is taken consideration. 

There have been a number of reductions 


into 


made in prices during the past two weeks. 
This is particularly true in men’s low priced 
balbriggans, and it is now possible to get a 
very creditable looking 4-pound garment as 
low as $1.65 made with double seated drawe: 
and in fact as good goods as were shown a 


at $2.12 1/2. 


~ 


year ago At $1.75 one can get 
a 4 1/2-pound garment made with white 
tipped collarette neck on the shirts and with 
\t from 
$1.90 to $2.00 some of the most sightly 25- 


three-button outside band drawer. 


cent men’s balbriggans may be had that have 


ever been shown. Manufacturers seem to 


have done themselves proud in getting out 


samples at these prices and it is a question 


now if they are not so good as to injure the 


sale of the better goods to some extent. 
Men’s balbriggans to weigh five pounds, 
shirts bound with silk Prussian binding and 
drawers with double seats, sateen bands, 
pearl buttons and extension straps are being 
shown by several manufacturers. We are 
told by some of the manufacturers who are 
offering these goods that they cannot figure 
on getting back a new dollar for an old one, 
but must keep their organization together 
and are badly in need of orders. 

excellent 
The Roxford 
Knitting Company have a complete line of 
combed Egyptian yarn goods and are offer- 
ing 3 1/2-pound 
pound at $3.45: 
6-pound at $3.75. 


In fifty-cent balbriggans, very 
values are shown this season. 


weights at $3.25; 4 1/2- 
5-pound at $3.55 and 
These quotations are all 
with single seated drawers, the double seated 
drawers costing 25 cents per dozen addi- 
tional. 
heavy 


These people also show a line of 
weight particularly 
good one weighing 7 pounds being offered 
at $6.25. 


balbriggans, a 


They also have a line of white lisle 
thread shirts and drawers at $7.00 which is 
hecoming very popular with well 
men. 


dressed 


The Lebanon Knitting Mills Company are 
selling through Messrs. A. S. Haight & Co. 
a line of 5 1/2-pound combed Egyptian 
goods at $3.50, which is a very good copy of 
the French balbriggans. They are 30-gauge 
goods with tailor shaped shirts made with 
set in drawers made with 
shaped hips and with double seat sewed in 
with elastic which 
point for the garment. 

The Walrath line of balbriggans sold 
through Day & Kenyon show a reduction in 
prices from last vear; also some 
ments in the finishes. This line of goods is 
made from stained The garment 
weighing 5 1/2 pounds on size 40 shirt made 
with loop rib tail and pearl buttons, strap 
back drawer, is sold at $3.75. 


sleeves,- 7 the 


seam, makes a_ talking 


improve- 


yarns. 
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It is reported that the Ford Mfg. Co. have 
sold a quantity of combed Egyptian balbrig- 
gans at very low prices, something like $3.25 
tor goods weighing 4 3/4 pounds. This quo- 
tation is for hem tail shirt with horn button 
drawer; the sewed on rib tail with pearl but- 
tons at $3.37 1/2 and looped on rib tail shirt 
at $3.50. We understand there is no more 
of this line to be had at these prices, it being 
made of a stock lot of yarn. 

Considerable interest is being felt in some 
quarters in the greatly increased use of nain- 
scok underwear for men and its effect upon 
the demand for knit wear. Certain it is that 
large quantities of it are being made and it 
seems as if it must cut into the demand for 
balbriggans and ribbed goods to some ex- 
tent. 

Erlanger Brothers have made extensive 
arrangements for advertising and pushing the 
sale of their B. V. D. line for spring, 1909. 
During the season just past, they restricted 
the jobbing price and are making arrange- 
ments to restrict the retail prices for another 
Their most popular selling number 
in shirts and drawers cost $3.40 and is to be 
sold by the jobber at $4.12 1/2 and by the re- 
tailer at The suit in the same cloth 
costs $6.90, to job at $8.25 and retail at $1.00. 
They show a very handsome line of fancy fig- 
ured fabrics in shirts and drawers in a wide 
range of high colors at $6.37 1/2 to job at 
$8.25 and retai! at $1.00. They are using on 
all of their better drawers a new contrivance 
with which to adjust the band. It consists of 
buttons and loops on each side of the band, 
with which, it is claimed, the garment is more 
easily adjusted than the strap in the back. 

Wise Brothers 
checked nainsook and drawers at 
$3.25, a mercerized line at $3.62 1/2 and 
satin striped gauzy fabrics at $6.25. 

That this business is being felt by the 


season. 


Soc. 


are also showing pin 


shirts 


union suit manufacturers is apparent from 
the fact that some of the larger ones are this 
season showing samples of nainsook suits for 
spring. Atlas Underwear Company 
have a line of which the upper part of the 
gvarment is made of ribbed fabric, while the 
drawer part is made of nainsook. 

The Piqua Hosiery Company are showing 


The 


some garments, the back of the 


> 


upper part 


THE KNIT SITUATION 


of which is made of ribbed fabric and the 
balance of the garment of nainsook. Both 
of these people have also improved their line 
of ribbed union suits and showing a fabric 
made on Cooper spring needle machines. 
These may be had in combed yarns at $6.75 
to $7.00;, lisles at $9.00 to $10.50 and in mer- 
cerized goods at $14.00. 

The Cooper Mig. Company of Benning- 
ton, Vt., are showing a line of suits in ecru, 
white, blue and flesh at $7.50 regular that is 
proving to be a good selling number. They 
also show a lisle thread at $13.50 and mer- 
cerized at $18.00. 

Some sections of the country have taken 
freely of the mesh underwear for men and 
the manufacturer of “Porous Knit” line may 
feel flattered at so many good imitations on 
the market this season. The Avalon Knit- 
wear Company have a very handsomely 
trimmed number in shirts and drawers, the 
fabric of which is similar to “Porous Knit,” 
at $2.00 with suits at $5.50. They also show 
the same fabric in ladies’ vests and pants at 
$3.25 and combination suits at $4.50. Gar- 
diner & Waring are showing through Clift 
& Goodrich a very good copy of the “Porous 
Knit” garment at $2.00 per dozen, and the 
Utica Knitting Company have a lower grade 
at SI.go. 


HOSIERY. 


A large number of Western hosiery buy- 
ers have been in the market, but as many of 
them have just returned from Chemnitz, they 
remained here only a few days and will prob- 
ably be in the market again shortly to place 
more orders, when they have more fully 
learned their requirements. 


Those buyers, 
who have operated in a general way, bought 
very sparingly and apparently just placed 
orders to cover themselves for a short time 
until they can get their travelers started and 
have an opportunity to learn how active 
spring ordering by retailers will be. 

There are many Southern buyers yet to 
be heard from and as the reports of the con- 
dition in the South indicate an improvement 
in business there, it is hoped that this section 
at least will place orders nearer in accord 
to their than the Western 


needs, buvers 


have. 
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From present indications, it would look 
as if domestic hosiery manufacturers will be 
called upon to produce for spring, 1909, only 
about two-thirds of their production of 1908, 
and that the difference that will be needed 
by the retailers will be supplied from the im- 
ported goods being contracted for at very 
low prices, due to the bad condition of affairs 
in Chemnitz. It is interesting to learn that 
a large part of the business on 25-cent ho- 
siery has gone back to the foreign manufac- 
turers during this season and the part re 
tained by the domestic manufacturers is on 
the heavy weight end. 

qussmnamenipratemasinna 


FULL FASHIONED KNITTING. 





BY PAVONIA 


(Continued from August.) 
Full 


exclusively on 


fashioned hosiery is made almost 
the Cotton system of knit- 
ting machines, the several other systems 

really connecting links in the evolution of 
full fashioned knitting machinery—having 
been almost entirely discarded in favor of 
the larger and more efficient machines of 
this tvpe. Before trying to explain the sys- 
ten: of making this class of will 
compare it with automatic work and point 
out some of its differences. The relation of 
the shape in the leg of a full fashioned ladies’ 
stocking to an automatic or seamless one is 


hosiery | 


shown at Figs. 1 and 2. The actual knitting 
of full the fabric, when 
seamed, in this particular shape, conforming 
to the shape of the leg, calf and ankle, with 
a straight front and with the narrowed por- 
tion of the leg being entirely in the back part 
of stocking, which, according to the shape of 
The full 


fabric is of the same consistency 


fashioned leaves 


the human leg is perfectly correct. 
fashioned 
from beginning to end, it not being neces- 
sary to slacken or stiffen goods (lengthen or 
shorten stitch) in order to make the differ- 
ence in width between the narrower and 
wider parts. 

made hosiery, 


where the fabric is widened or narrowed by 


In automatic or circular 


stitches, we get 


~ 


changing the length of the 
a sort of bottle shaped affair as shown at 
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Fig. 2, also the work is loose knit at top or 
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wide part, and tight at the narrow portion 
of stocking. On ordinary seamless ladies’ 
hose it is possible to lengthen the stitch 
sufficient to give the width required, but 
when an extra wide stocking is wanted, as 
in opera hose, the fabric becomes extremely 
loose and slazy on account of the very long 
stitches in the part where the extra width is 
given. On the full fashioned (Cotton 
tem) it is not only possible to knit ordinary 
hose with the same quality of fabric through- 
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FIG. 2. 


out, but opera hose, or tights having body 
and stockings all knitted together, and in 
fact, any other garment, can be made with 
the fabric of the same texture, irrespective 
of the width on which the knitting is done. 
This evenness of fabric throughout the en- 
tire stocking is one point in favor of full 
fashioned goods. I might illustrate this by 
an example. Now suppose we take a 240 
needle seamless, which is about equal to a 
3G gauge full fashioned. There will be 240 
stitches in the widest part of the leg and 
also the same amount in the narrowest por- 
tion, and again in the foot we have still 240 
stitches, although each width requirement is 
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different. In the full fashioned there would 
be about 325 stitches in the wide part and in 
the small about 215 stitches, while the foot 
would start on about 245 and be narrowed 
as required 

Another difference can be 


The full 


connection, 


to produce shape. 

found in the 
welts. has a clear 
with continuous knitting from 
the extreme tip of welt to the single fabric. 


It does n 


fashioned welt 


t possess the tight cord which so 


ccc 


| WH HWW HI 
HI a 


often the automatic, 


welt is stitched down because no 


is complained of in 
where the 
stitching is required whatever on the full 
fashioned welt. 

The mzeking of the welt on full fashioned 
work consumes a great part of the knitter’s 
time and is one of the most important opera- 
tions in knitting. 
and 


It is doubled over by hand 
transferred on to the This 
turning of the welts is one of the hand oper- 


needles. 


ations which has never been mechanically 
performed with success, 
arrangements by 
which this work can be done but already the 


any degree of 


There are mechanical 
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machines are so complicated and delicate, 
that to add an apparatus of this kind would 
make them almost impracticable; 
quently, these large machines, costing each 
but a little 
while 
hand. 

With an expert 


averages on an 


conse- 
short of $3,000, must stand idle 
each individual welt is transferred by 
operator the lost time 
18 section machine about 3 
Considering this enor- 
mous loss of time in making, the full fash- 
ioned welt should certainly count for some- 
thing not unfavorably. One thing is certain, 
it never pulls out or tears at the 


minutes each set. 


stitching 


because, as previously stated, no stitching 
exists in its makeup to break when the welt 
is stretched. It is equally as flexible at the 


joining as at tip and it being of the same 
onsistency as the body of stocking, it is firm 
and durable. ; 

The one probably unsupportable feature oi 
full fashioned hosiery today is the seam un 
derneath the foot. Up to a few years ago 
full fashioned hosiery did not possess this 


greatly exaggerated fault, but in recent 
years it seems to have become so obnoxious 
tc some people that the word “seamless” is 
able to charm them into buving a much in 
ferior article. 

lig. 3 represents a full fashioned stocking 
made for many years before this one seam 
We find the 
there on each side of the foot instead 
This kind of foot is called 
the “English” feot, while the one with the 
seam underneath is called the ‘““French”’ foot. 
This inder the 
constitute the the predom- 
inating feature being rather the manner in 
which the toe is narrowed. 
knit a 


stocking came into existence. 
seam 


of underneath. 


seam foot does 


“French” 


not solely 


TOOot"~ 


It would be quite 


easy to foot with the seam in the 


center of the sole and many attempts have 
been made to get up something just as good, 
but up to the present the French foot has 
the precedence. 

The manner in which the narrowings are 
worked in making this French foot is easy 


to distinguish. There are two parallel lines 


of narrowings which taper down to a point 


at the lower end on each side of the foot, or 
rather toe. called bv all 
knitters the “diamond toe” and 


This is English 


it is the chief 
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This foot 
seems to be a good illustration for showing 
plainly that there is something more in knit- 


characteristic of the French foot. 


ting to shape than the simple widening or 


tapering of fabric at selvages. To get a 
French 
well to make an example 


good understanding. of what a foot 


is, it might be 















































































































showing how the same effect could be pro- 


duced by cutting. Now suppose we take a 


piece of knitted web the width of a stocking 


foot before being seamed, and cut out the 
pieces as in Fig. 4. If we double this over 
and join together all these pieces side by 
side as in Fig. 5 we have the real shape of a 
French foot as knitted on the machine. In- 
stead of cutting out the pieces as in Fig. 4 
the machine through its fashioning apparatus 
knits the foot all in one piece, the narrow 
ings showing whiere the bias fabric seems to 
connect with the straight knitting. It can be 
seen that these pieces are connected 
r drawn together that the fabric will form 
auite a hollow in the center. This is pre- 
cisely what the French foot does, for after 


the selvages are connected the foot is round 


when 


and hollow and to a great extent resembles 
a pocket. The same effect is found in what 
is called the French heel. This heel is found 
on all up to date full fashioned goods and is 
shown at Fig. 6. Its appearance when fin- 
ished can be seen at Fig. 1. This kind of 
heel is very desirable as it forms the same 





pocket, for the heel, as the same method of 
narrowing does with the French foot, be- 
sides making a very graceful turn around the 
heel. The old style straight narrowed heel 
can be seen in Fig. 3 on the English foot. 
This old heel is used considerably now and 
is found on much of the imported goods. 
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The reason the French heel has not been 
entirely adopted is owing to the fact that 
while the making of the French foot requires 
an entirely new machine, it being such a 
radical change from the English foot, the leg 


FIG. 6. 


can be made on the very machine which 
formerly made legs for English feet. Conse- 
quentiy, these old style machines, although 
net equipped thoroughly for this improved 
heel are, nevertheless, being used for the 


knitting ..f legs for French footed stockings. 
(To be continued.) 



























FANCY KNITTING DESIGNS 


FANCY KNITTING DESIGNS. 


BY F. W. HERRINGTON. 


Continued from August. 

The combination of small and deep cuts of 
the tuck pressers thus produce both tuck 
plain stitches. The alternate plain 
pressers press off every loop. To read the 
design for the cutting of the tuck pressers 
we start at the left square of 


and 


of Fig. 172 at the 
top marked course, I, which is as follows: 
One tuck, three plain, three tuck, three 
plain, one tuck, one plain, one tuck, one 
plain, two tuck, three plain, two tuck, one 
plain, one tuck, one plain, 1, Fig. 176 


172 


The next course is as follows: One tuck, 
two plain, two tuck, one plain, two tuck, two 
plain, one tuck, one plain, three tuck, five 
plain, three tuck, one plain, 2, Fig. 177. 
There being two tuck pressers, it is im- 
portant in starting that the first cut to the 
left of section 1, Fig. 176, and the first cut of 
section 2, lig. 177, be set on the same needle 
in order to properly produce the design as 
illustrated at Fig. 175. Should this not be 
carefully done, or the number of 
needles in the cylinder be inaccurate, the 
Hi. 
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FIG. 180. 


tuck stitches would occur in different posi- 
tions and the result would simply be a mix- 
ture of tuck and plain stitches without any 
pattern. 

We will now show the original design, Fig. 


174, divided into two separate designs, one 
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produced with two feeds, and the other with 
four feeds on the machine and showing also 
the different manner in which the tuck press- 
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FIG 179. 


ers are cut, the 
inders, 
Fig. 


peated 


number of needles in the cyl- 
and the necessary remainders. 

178 shows the left half of Fig. 174 re- 
vertically, which illustrates how the 
design appears on the drafting paper. Fig. 
180 is the same as Fig. 178, but shows how 


yr 
£ 
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ecerrezve 
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XXXXX 
x 
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the design runs horizontally at 1, which com- 
mences at course 7 from H to I; a continua- 
tion of the design at J would begin at course 
13. 
Fig. 


a 
130, 


183 is a section of the design, Fig. 


snowing the alternate plain courses. 
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From this the drafts of the enlarged loops 
like Fig. 175 are made. In this way we as- 
certain the number of stitches in the design, 
arrive at the number of cuts re- 
quired in the tuck presser, together with the 
number of sections the presser is to be di- 


as to 


vided into, which regulates the number of 


Ff 7 
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x xXx «x X 
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FIG. 133. 


h must remain over after the to- 
number of needles in the cylinder have 
ivided by the number of cuts in the 


to consideration only the tuck 
starting at square marked H, 


D RATES, 


) 
and 


Fig. 183, and counting from H to I, we find 
the squares represent 12 stitches, and that 
there are 14 courses or 14 KX 12 = 168 
stitches. As we are to have only one tuck 
presser, this must be the number of cuts in 
the tuck presser, divided into 12 sections or 
one section for each course. 

Fig. 186 is a top view of the tuck presser. 


The section numbers follow to the right on 
the circle, in rotation, thus showing that the 
number of needles-in the cylinder must be 
divisible by 168 and leave a remainder of 156 
or 12 needles less. Thus after one revolu- 
tion of the machine, the tuck presser revolv- 
ing to the right, the presser will be carried 
12 needles to the left, so that the cut on the 
extreme left of section 2 would come di- 
rectly under the cut on the extreme left of 
section 1, and so on after each succeeding 
revolution of the machine. Section 3 would 
come under 2, etc., until 14 complete revolu 
tions of the machine had been made, which 
would complete the design, and then it 
would repeat on the 15th course, Fig. 180. 

The number of needles as a remainder for 

is design could also be 12, but if so, in cut- 
ting the presser, the section numbers must 
follow in rotation to the left. Section 2 would 
be where section 14 is, and vice versa; the 
cutting of the presser would have to corre- 
spond to the numbered sections. 

Fig. 182 is the right half of Fig. 174 re- 
peated vertically. Fig. 181 shows the design 
running horizontally in the same manner as 
already described for Fig. 180. 

Fig. 179 shows half of the original design, 
as described for Fig. 183. 

From Fig. 179 we find! the same number 
of stitches, 168. This design is to be shown 


as being produced with four feeds, two tuck 
pressers and two plain pressers. We accord- 
ingly divide this number by 2 = &4, the num- 
ber of cuts required in each truck presser. 
As the number of stitches in each course 
from H to I does not vary, each tuck presser 
will be divided 
each. 


into 7 sections of 12 


2 cuts 
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Figs. 184 and 185 are top views of the tuck 
pressers, section 1 being on one presser, and 
section 2 on the other, both pressers in start- 
ing being set on the same needle. 

At Fig. 184, section 3, follows 1 to the left, 
thus showing that the number of needles in 
the cylinder for this design must be divisible 
by 84, the number of cuts in the presser, and 
leave a remainder of 12 needles. After one 
revolution of the machine, the tuck pressers 
revolving to the right will both be carried 12 
needles to the right, and thus bring each 
number in rotation after each revolution of 
the machine in the position as already de- 
scribed for the previous designs. 

insianiorasmnictilipnamiimiilacaniags 


A WASHING OR DYEING MACHINE FOR 
KNIT GOODS AND GARMENTS. 


The illustration shows a simple and inex- 
pensive style of machine of a type which is 
used by many knitting mills for washing and 
scouring knit goods, and in some mills a 
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of the machine. Everything is simple and 
convenient and no special skill is required to 


run it. 


This washer has been perfected recently 


after years of experience in actual service. 
Every detail of construction has been studied 
carefully. 
but the 


The cut shows a wood washer, 
company builds different 
types, including one of heavier and more 
substantial construction known 


metal washer with solid head. 


several 


as the all 
Other styles 
have brass cylinder with wooden case, wire 
rib and they also build a cheaper single gear 
washer. They are all thoroughy built and 
well calculated to stand long wear and hard 
service. 

The same company also builds other equip 
ment suitable for certain branches of textile 
mills, particularly knitting mills, including 
mangles or ironing machines for finishing 
knit goods, and hydro-extractors of various 
styles both overdriven and underdriven. 


A WASHING AND DYEING MACHINE, 


machine of the same type is successfully used 
for dyeing or bleaching knit fabrics. It is 
built by the American Laundry Machinery 
Co., 78 Franklin St., Chicago. The picture 
shows clearly the construction and operation 


The year ending June 30, 1907, the wool 
imported into the three ports of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia amounted in 
round numbers to 91 million, 71 million, and 
31 million pounds respectively. 
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THE NEW ‘‘STANDARD”’ LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


19 machine, of which 
herewith, is a new 
arket by the 

Cleveland, 


THE NEW STANDARD 75-!I 


manufacturers claim that it is just as 
work as on 
thin 
is unnec- 


ir use On the heaviest 


lium weight 


sheer goods, 


material, or very and 
and that therefore it 
machines 


The 


essary to have two sets of sewing 
yf different 
lis finished with the point of 


weights. 
needle 1/2 inch above the needle plate. 
Che following claims are made for the 75-1 
“Standard”: Unif stitch 


long or short, or at high or low speed; 


whether 
solid 


steadi- 


rmity of 


and 
ness and a capacity for high speed. The rate 
the “Standard,” 2,800 


stitches per minute, is in excess of the ordi- 


constriction 


insuring strength 


of speed lor 75-1 


nary operator’s ability to handle the goods. 
[t responds instantly both in and 
stopping, this being an important advantage 
in respect to production. It 


starting 
runs easily and 


quietly, requiring a small amount of power. 


Its simple and solid construction results in a 
low cost of maintenance. The shuttle passes 


entirely through the upper thread loop with 
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no resistance to the drawing up of the thread 
and forming the stitch. A positive take-up 
The ad- 
justment gives an elastic stitch and a periect 
The 75-1 “Standard’”’ 


controls the thread without strain. 


is driven by a 


scam. 


flexible gear connection made of indurated 


hber links or teeth, an arrangement which 


has been found to be much superior to the 
ordinary leather or twine belts 
Machine 


The “Standard” Sewing 


fers to send a sample machine to 


LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


sponsible manufacturer on approval, to be 
returned at the end of 30 days if not entirely 
satisfactory. 

ee 


Price Paid in Manufactute of Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give price per dozen for looping, knitting, 
topping, packing and mending hosiery. 

Dexter (1013) 

The prices paid for the different opera- 
tions in the manufacture of hosiery depend 
largely upon the gauge and quality of the 
work. The finer 
than the coarser 


gauges a better price 


pay 
The kind of ma- 


gauges. 


chines used also have considerable to do 
with the prices as machines with the great- 
est production can be operated for the small- 
will endeavor, 


ever, to quote the prices usually paid 


how- 
for all 
standard makes of machinery throughout 
the Middle West. 
to variations according to locations. 
in the East and South 


est possible price. | 


These prices are subject 
Prices 
less 


are somewhat 
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West Middle West. 


This is due mostly to the greater supply of 


than prices in the and 


experienced help which can be had in these 


localities. In order to simplify matters it 


will be necessary to classify the different 
auges under separate heads and give prices 


each separately. 


In the ribbed tops there are no standard 


grauges, some manufacturers 


using finer 
] 
i 


gauges than others, or coarser as the case 


However, in the foot machines or 


may be. 
plain knitters, we find them classified as cer 
tain needle work 


gauges or 


Such as: 


76 or 84 needle work in one class. 


108 and 120 needle work in one class. 


136 and 128 needle work in one class 


160 needle work in one class 


180 and 200 needle 


148 and 
work in one class. 
216 and 220 needle work in one class 


240 and 260 needle work in one class. 


lhe prices paid for topping in the above 
lines depends upon the class of work being 
Half 
ribbed 


The same also holds good in prices 


manufactured hose and _ children’s 


hose or long tops bring different 


prices 
paid for knitting. The following tables show 


prices for topping and knitting, for half hose 


| 
h 


and children’s ribbed hose, viz 


76 and 84, topping half hose,4 c. per 


108 and 120, topping half hose, 4c. per 


128 and 136, topping half hose, . per 
148 and 


Iso ane 


160, topping half hose, per 


200, topping half hose,7 cc. per 
210 ant 


240 an 


220, topping half hose, >, per 


260, topping half hose, 


‘ 


>. per 


76 and &4, knitting half hose, ; 
120, knitting half hose, : 
136, knitting half hose, 4  c. per 
148 and 160, knitting half hose, >. per 

and 200, knitting half hose, 4M%c. 


*. per 
2c. per 





108 and 








128 an 


per 
and 220, knitting half hose, § 
240 and 260, knitting half hose, 6 


Cc. per 
os per 


ribbed goods and _ ladies’ 
ribbed goods we have the following standard 


In children’s 


lines and prices. 


les of 


It is very seldom we find 
than 108 
The finest 


these grat goods 


coarser 


needle or finer than 180 needle. 


PRICE PAID IN MANUFACTURE OF HOSIERY 


oe 


gauge ladies’ 


ferred 


ribbed hose 
onto an I&o 


The 
it 


work are the 108 


11 
needle 


1 


chine, standard lines 


and 120 
160 needle, and 1&0 needle line. In th 
usually find th 
number of stitches in the ribbed top as 
in the transfer machine or bodv of 
while in the ribbed 

] 


j 
needies or 


in the 


ufacture of half hose we 


same 


the h 
hos« 

more 
transfer or 
makes it necessary 

transferring and fo1 

topping in this 1 
work than in half hose. The more stit 


LCIi¢ 


is c ynsiderably 


there are in the ribbed top, the higher the 


The follow 


show the standard 


cost of topping is transferring 
ing table, will 


topping and knitting this 


however, 
prices paid for 


1 
ciasSs Of go" yds. 


108 and 120 line: Topping—sizes 5 1/2 


bei 173, doz.: size &, &c. 
sizes g to 


5 to & 1/2, 


per doz.; 


per doz. Knitting—sizes 


per doz.; 8 1/2 to I0, Ac 
per doz. 

136 and 160 line: 
7 t/2,;. 7 10 S.; 
sizes Q to I0, 


: Topping—sizes 5 to 
sizes 8 and 8 1/2, 8 to Ioc 
9 to IIc. per doz. 
sizes 5 to 8 1/2, 4c.; 
180 N. Topping 


I2 to I4c. per doz 


Knitting 
sizes 9g to IO, 4 1/2c 
line: sizes 5 to 
sizes 8 and 

T5c. per doz.: sizes 9 to I0., 

doz. Knitting—sizes 5 to 8 
9 to 10, 4 I/2c. per doz. 

The stitches there 


more the cost of topping 


more 
The prices of looping also depend upon 


the gauges and are classified the same as in 


Prices for looping are as follows: 


topping. | 
108 and 120 line, 3 1/2c 
136 and 


128 line, 3 3/4c. 
148 and 160 line, 4c 


per doz. 
3°3 per doz 
. per doz 
tand 4 1/2¢ 
per doz 


180 and 200 line, 4 I 
216 and 220 line, 5c. 


240 and 260 line, 6c. per doz. 


The price paid for mending varies greatly 


and is really the most difficult operation in 


the manufacture of hosiery on which to set 


a price. Ina great number of mills we find 


all mending done bv dav work Some 
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1 


grades of work require much more mending 
than others and it is impossible to classify it 
in an article of this kind. 


range Irom 2 to 5 


The prices usually 
cents per dozen for in- 
specting and mending. Manufacturers usu- 
ally figure on an average about 3 cents per 
dozen for mending where a full line of all 


gauges both in cottons and woolens are 
manufactured. 

The above prices are the standard prices 
paid at the present time throughout the 
Middle West and will be found to be from 
one to two cents per dozen higher for top 


ping and from 1/2 to 1 1/2 cents per dozen 
higher fo 


r knitting than the prices paid in 
the New England and Eastern States. 


ne prices for knitting ribbed tops are as 


per doz. 
1 3/4c. per doz. 
2c. per doz. 
titch, 2 1/2c. per doz. 


I/2c, per doz. 


The prices for ladies’ plain knit or string 
work hose are as follows: 
needle line, 2™%c. per 
needle line, 24%c. per 
needie line, Y4C. per 
needle 


11 
needie 


line, 3 c. per 


line, 5 r. per 


$$ ____—@————————____. 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


North Carolina, Kinston. Reports to the effect 
that the Orion Knitting Mills had in 
capital stock to $1v0,000 and contemplated greatly 
enlarging the plant, are incorrect. The capital 
stock is $60,000 and the only improvements being 
1ade are the replacing of a few worn out ma- 
chines with new machinery. 


reased the 


Pennsylvania, 
report that they are now 
Hosiery Mills at 3d and Bristol Sts. inspecting 
their boilers and machinery and also arranging 
space for an addition of 15 new knitters with a 
view to getting ready for a large fall business 
They are now operating 188 to 200 needle half 
hose with 15 knitters, 4 ribbers and 3 loopers, the 
production being sold direct. 


hiladelphia. Graupner & Sons 


going over their Park 


*Pennsylvania, Rothsville. The Rothsville Knit 
ting Mills, reported incorporated last week, take 
over the business of the Rothsville Knitting Mills 
of this place. The capital stock is $10,000. A. J 
W. Baker has been elected president, C. W. 


Grosh, treasurer. Cotton and lisle seamless hos- 
iery are manufactured on 60 knitters, 6 ribbers and 
8 loopers. The product is finished at the plant. 
10s to 50s yarn is bought. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The exterior work 
on the new mill erected for the Lumb Knitting Co 
has been completed and floors are being laid pre- 
paratory to setting up machinery. 


*South Carolina, Jonesville. The recent fire in 
the plant of the Jonesville Mfg. Co. destroyed 
only the knitting mill, causing a loss of $90,000. 
The insurance was $81,000. The damage will be 
repaired at once aud manufacturing continued. 


South Carolina, Union. Extensive 
ments are being made in the plant of the Ex- 
celsior Knitting Mills. New floors are being laid 
in the knitting department and the dyeing and 
finishing rooms arc being repaired. 


*South Carolina, Walhalla. Good progress is 
being made on the enlargement to the Oconee 
Knitting Mills plant, reported in July. As stated 
at that time, 40 Banner, 40 Invincible and 20 Acme 
machines, with complementary machinery, includ 
ing ribbers, loopers, singeing machines, etc., will 
be installed. Contracts have been awarded. 


*Tennessee, Clinton. The 
house being erected for the Magnet Knitting 
Mills, will cost about $2,000, and the equipment 
of dyeing machinery will represent an investment 
of about $3,000. Building will be 4o by 75 ft. 
of brick construction. Full particulars were given 
in June 


improve- 


new sulphur dye 


Tennessee, Maryville. It is reported that the 
Maryville Hosiery Mills are considering plans for 
installing machinery for driving the plant by elec- 
tricity. Seamless half hose is manufactured on 
2s-latch needle knitting machines. 


Rockwood. The capital stock of 
e Rockwood Mills has been increased from $40,- 
000 to $100,000, and the equipment will be raised 
150 knitting machines, 100 fibbers and 4 sewing 
machines, J. F. Tarwater is pres., J. A. Ervin is 
treas., Garnett Andrews is manager and buyer, and 
and J. A. Huff is supt. Plant is operated by steam 
power, and operates a dyeing and finishing plant. 
J. P. Voorhees, New York, 1s selling agent. 
Virginia, Portsmouth. For the purpose of in 
creasing the output of his hosiery department and 
to accommodate the growth of his paper box fac- 
tory and dye works, Jos. A. Parker, proprietor of 
the Bethel Hosiery Mill, will shortly erect a large 
plant at the intersection of High St. and the Belt 
Line Railway. R. C. Biberstein of Charlotte, N. 
C., has prepared pians and specifications for the 
new mill and bids are being asked for the erection 
of buildings, which will be of brick construction. 
‘. three-acre site has been purchased. The main 
knitting mill will be 2 stories high, 60 by 160 ft., 
dye house, 2 stories high, 40 by 115 ft., and the 
boiler and engine house will be 50 by 60 ft. The 
mill will be operated by electricity. Upon the 
completion of the new buildings the equipment of 
the present plant on Crawford and Columbia Sts. 
will be moved to the new space. It is stated to be 
Mr. Parker’s idea to operate his box factory in 


lennessee, 
+1 


t 
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with the hosiery mill and will 


the trade 


connection 
be done for 


dyeing 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Massachusetts, Methuen. 
been resumed at the 
ting Co. The mil 


Manufacturing has 
plant of the Lawrence Knit 
1 was shut down in July. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Allen Hosiery 
Mills, 4949 Mulberry St., Frankford, manufacturers 
of women’s seamless hosiery on 10 knitters, which 
has been shut down for some time, is again in op- 
eration and reports a good business. The produc- 


tion is sold through New York. 
Pennsylvania, Reading. The plant of 

Hahn, 132 Orange St., has resumed 

ing after a suspeision of two weeks. 


Harry 
manufactur 


Virginia, Norfolk. Repairs in the plant of the 
Norfolk Knitting C vhich were started on the 
down of the plant in June, have 
1 acturing has been 


pleted and manuf 
Plenty of orders are on hand to keep 
| weeks 


full time for 
The Berkeley Knitting Mills, 
after being closed down for 


shut been 
resumed. 


the mill busy 


com 


aeuar 
Virginia, Norfolk. 

Inc., have started up 

several weeks. About 125 ences are employed. 

This plant is now being operated by M. Lankford, 

receiver. 


[he Tidewater Knitting 
which have 
months, 
fleece lined 
sets of wool 


Virginia, Portsmo 
Mills, Wm. proprietors, 
been practically clo down for 
have resumed manufacturing. Boys 
underwear is manufactured on 6 
cards 60 knitting machines. 


I 
Sloane & Co., 

] 

1 


several 


, 1 
ana 


Mills Shutting Down. 
Tennessee, Dayton. The 

Richmond Hosiery Mills at this place has been 

1 and, it is understood, will be dis- 


discontinued 
mantled and the machinery removed. 


branch plant of the 


Facts and Gossip. 
Massachusetts, Ware. It is 
knitting mill, which will 
one hundred h 
( z J ° Schi 
project. 


New Jersey, Bev 


reported that a 

give employment to about 
will be located at this place. 
penheur of Buffalo is interested in the 


ands, 


erly. It is reported that Turner 
Birkhead is arranging for the installation of knit- 
ting machines, about 45 in all, for the manufacture 
of high grade hosiery, in one of the vacant fac- 
tory buildings in this town. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Birkhead formerly proprietor of the 
Beverly Hosiery which were declared bank- 
rupt some time agi 


New York, Cohos Some departments of the 
Roff Underwear Co. have begun to run nights. A 
number of additicnal hands have been put to worl 
New York, Hamilton. The Hamilton 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $30,000. W. W E., H. P. and F. E. Nugent, 
all of this place, are the incorporators. It is 
probable that the corporation takes over the knit- 
ting business of Wm, Nugent. 


New York. Wappinger’s Falls. The 


Hosiery 


Dutchess 
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( Ges Inc.. 
new 


daenies the 


report to the effect 
building will be 


added to the plant. 


that a 


Pennsylvania 
Sons, 


\llentown. 
manufacturers of 
aile d 
have recently been disc 
rupts. 

*Pennsylvania, Dauberville. Titus L. 
vises that at the present 
the branch plant at this place will be started. Mr. 
Seidel is proprietor of the Colonial Hosiery Mill 
$10 Windsor St., Reading. Pa ; 


Philadelphia. Che 
Hosiery Mills, at irth and Roy Sts., are reported 
is having been shvt down and the machinery re- 
moved to the main plant of the Marion Mills (the 
proprietors of the plant) located at Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St 


Henry S. 
hosiery 
two or 


Gabriels’ 
and bleachers of 
three years ago, 
larged as involuntary bank- 


knit goods, who { 


Se idel ad- 


cannot say when 


= a 
Pennsylvania, new Marion 


Pennsylv } ilfillan, re- 
ceiver for tate of the la aan Caves 
Sons, manufac irpets, has sold 
the five-story 


f ild ‘upied by them 
on Third St., below Huntingdon, to Hugh M. Nel- 
son for the sum of $59,000. The 


issessed valuation 
of the property is $45,000. 


Pennsylvania, Reading The Reading Cotton 
Mills, owned and operated by Garner & Co., with 
Eliis H. Castor as superintendent, on shirtings, 
sheetings and twills, with 17,216 spindles and 412 
leoms, have returned to full time. The product is 
sold through their New York office at Worth St 

Pennsylvania, Rothsville. a of. incorpora- 
tion have been filed at Ha surg by the Roths- 
ville Knitting Co. The capita a stock is 
This probably refers to the 
Mills of this 1 manufactur 
iery and half hose on 50 la 
chine s 


$10,000 
Ro thsville Knitting 
s seamless hos- 


knitting ma- 


Tennessee, Chattanooga. The 
Richmond Hosiery Mill at this 
known as the Chattanooga Knitting 
of Mathis & Davis Hosiery Mill 
cock has succeeded W. H. Sl 
tendent. 


Tennessee, Ch inooga. TI 
, ‘ 1 incorporated t 
1 a knitting plant 
Capital stock is $5.000. E 
Wi in, Ne 
of hae ag stockholder l 
has been bought by M 
been « 


ected secretary 


Personals. 

J. B. McKaig has 
seer of knitting at the Danville 
Janville, Va. 

C. P. Mosher of Lowell, Mass., has recently ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of spinning at the 
Standard Hosiery Company of Philadelphia. 


accepted the position as overt 
Knitting Company 


overseer 
nderwear 


A. S. Riviere has taken the position as 
of finishing at the Hygienic Fleece | 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents, but 
of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Lock Stitch Sewing Machine. 


arc “~, ? 
art mOewing 


The Stand- 


Machine Co., Cleveland, O. A 


high grade lock stitch machine de- 


sewing 


scribe d inan 


part of this issue. 


Cloth Spreader. 
Machinery Co., 45 
cloth 
The cloth is spread by the action 


The American Finishing 


Mass. 


c ; } ; 
1 a1T) 
hnishing 


\iilk St., Boston, 


\n improved spreader for 
machines. 
of brushes, the bristles of which project from 
the center to the 


nearest selvage. 


“4 


Circular Loom. A. E. Chernack, 280 Dover 
Mass. \ circular 


tubular fabrics such as 


St., Boston, loom. for 


weaving fire hose, 


The machine 
operation at the above 


lexible electric conduits, etc 


seen in 


Ring Spinning Frame. Martinot & Gal 
land, Bitschweiler, Germany 
> 1 


h the spindle ts vibrated in an oppo 
that of the 
ybtain a better cross wind, and pre 


he slipping of the 


I > 


\ ring frame 


rection from ring rail in 


yarn from the cop 
or bobbin. 
Braiding Machine. Kurt Schmiede, Stutt 


gart, Germany. \ braiding machine for 
A saving of labor. 


floor space and material 


round spindle banding. 
lime, is claimed for 
it, the production varying, it is stated, from 
1,000 to 2,000 yards per day, according to 
the size of the band 


Dobby Motion. Gebrueder Staeubli, Hor- 
gen-Zurich, Switzerland, recently placed on 
the market an improved dobby motion for 
narrow fabric looms which, it is claimed, 
offers a number of advantages over the ordi 


nary tvpe 


Twist Changer. 
Germany. 


Franz Zettler, Muenchen, 
\ device by which a mule cyl- 
inder can be 


reversed quickly in order to 


change the direction of the twist 


Ring Frame for Woolen Yarn. J. Marx & 
Co., London, E. C., England. A spinning 
spinuing woolen yarn direct from 
the condenser spool. 


trame for 
A porcupine roller is 
placed between tlie middle and front drawing 
rollers. It is stated that the machine is well 
adapted for spimning both wool and cotton 
waste. 


Slide Rule Yarn Calculator. E. C. Holdon, 
C. E., Oxiord St., Bolton, England. A slide 
tule especially adapted for yarn calculations, 
including those tor determining the produc- 
tion of mules on different 
allowances for doffing, 


counts of yarn. 


broken ends, stop 


pages, etc. 


Cloth Shear. Kettling & 


mitschau, Germany. 


Braun, Krim 
A cloth shear in which 
the blade is set in a diagonal position in ref- 
to the cloth. 


erence 


Coupling for Driving Drums. 


Howard & 
England. An _ im- 
proved coupling for spindle driving drums, 
which is the invention of Alfred Hitchon of 
the firm of Howard & Bullough. 


Bullough, Accrington, 


Sizing Machine. Knowles & Co., Man- 
ningham, Bradford, England. An improved 
warp sizing machine in which the warp is 
dried while exposed to hot air in a high ver- 
tical chamber. 


Singeing Machine. The Societe Anonyme 
Electro-Textile, 149, Rue de Paris, 
France. A machine for yarn in 
which the heat is obtained by an electric 
current. 


Rome, 


singeing 


Spinning Woolen Yarn. 
& Co., Chemnitz, Saxony. <A _ continuous 
spinning machine adapted for woolen yarn 
which it is stated has been tested under mill 
conditions. 


Oscar Schimmel 
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AN IMPROVED CLOTH SPREADER. 


“We have been using this spreader for 
nearly two years and it has given us perfect 


satisfaction. It is one of those things which 





prompt the question ‘Why was it not thought 


of long ago? 

These are the words spoken to us by the 
manager of a mill at which we recently saw 
in operation the new cloth spreader built by 
the American Finishing Machinery Co., 45 
Milk St., We recognized the 
full force of his statement as soon as we had 


Boston, Mass. 
watched the spreader running. As shown at 
Fig. 1 it consists of brushes so arranged that 
the bristles project on either side from the 
center toward the selvage. The cloth passes 
under these brushes and the spreading force 
of the machine increases with the pressure 
with which the rollers are 
the cloth. 


brought against 
The operation of the brushes wil! 
be evident by a glance at Fig. 2, 
the brush 
spreading roller. 


which shows 


one of sections which form the 
This roll is revolved by the friction of the 


cloth and the bristles natural 
position until they come in contact with the 
moving fabric; then the tendency is for them 
to be deflected still farther toward the sel- 


vage. 


occupy the 


This process is effected over the en- 
tire width of the cloth resulting in a high 
spreading power with a very light pressure 


on all parts of the cloth. The spreader is 


built to accommodate three brush rolls, but 
it has been found that two are sufficient for 
practically all purposes. It makes the use of 
tenters unnecessary for spreading purposes 


in feeding to drying cans 


FIG. 2. 


This machine has been in use in 
mills for a number of 


\merican 


years, the following 
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being some of the plants where it is in 
operation: United States Finishing Co., Ap- 
Rk. I.; Aspinook Co., Jewett City, 
Cheney South Manchester, 
& Dye Works, 
Bleachery, Law- 
Works, Medford, 
Textile Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Mill, Lowell, Mass.; Merri- 
Co., Lowell, Mass.; The Jewett 
City Textile Novelty Co., Jewett City, Conn. ; 
The Pond Lily Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Ne arly all of these concerns have testified 


ponaug, 
Conn. ; 
Conn.; Danvers Bleachery 
Peabody, Mass.; 
rence, Mass.; 


\ 


[- . 
aVidSs., 


Bros., 


Farwell 

Glenwood 
Lowell 

Cotton 


Mass. 


eit Me 
mack Mig. 


to their appreciation of the spreader by giv- 
We are informed by 

spreader that the 
brushes last for a long time and that replac 
ing them is a trifle compared with the ad- 
vantages obtained by the use of this spreader 


ing duplicate orders. 


those using the new 


ver the old type. 
sestinieansiecdidieataiiiieemcaian: 
THE CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEM. 


Neg 
several n 
‘by the Carrier Air 
uurchased of the 


‘ ee 
the iatters 


‘tiations which have been in progress 
1ionths have been consummated 
Conditioning Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. all 
rights for the sale of the air 
humidifiers and humidity controll 
ing apparatus which the latter company has 


been manufacturing under the 


1 
washers 


Carrier 
patents 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company’s 
general offices are located at 39 Cortlandt 
St., New York. Mr. J. I. Lyle, who for the 
past nine years has been the manager of the 
New York branch of the Buffalo Forge Co., 


has resigned his former position and assumed 


his duties as general manager of the Car- 
rier Company on August I. 

Mr. W. H. inventor of the 
systems of humidifying and humidity con- 


Carrier, the 


trolling bearing his name, will be retained as 
consulting engineer by the Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning Company. 

This company has a large field of opera- 
tion as their apparatus is adapted for de- 
humidifying as well as humidifying and for 
either cooling in summer or heating in win- 
ter and their system of humidity control is 
commendable for its simplicity and accuracy, 
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This system is adapted equally to summer 
and winter conditions, using the same appa- 
ratus. It humidifies and cools in summer 
by artificial ventilating with cold saturated 
air ard humidifies and heats in winter by 
first saturating the air at the proper tem- 
perature, and then heating the air after sat- 
uration to a temperature sufficient to main- 
tain the required temperature and humidity 
conditions in the room. 

The apparatus consists of an air washer 
and humidifier, fan and heater and a system 
of ducts for the distribution of the humidi- 
fed air. The humidifier consists of a large 
chamber in which spray is atomized under 
pressure by means of a large number of 
cyclone nozzles. 

The spray nozzles, though most effective, 
are very simple in construction. The water 
enters a small circular chamber tangentially, 
which gives it a whirling or centrifugal ac- 
tion. The outlet or discharge opening is at 
the axis of rotation. The approach to the 
discharge opening is conical shaped so the 
rotation or whirling speed of the water is 
creatly increased as it approaches the dis- 
tharge. The effect of this arrangement is 
to give a most minutely divided or atomized 
spray which offers an enormous amount oi 


( 


surface for evaporation. 

The 
that it is practically impossible to clog it 
with foreign material, the smallest hole be- 
ing 2/32 of an inch in diameter. vet it throws 
a perfectly atomized mist by reason of the 


construction of the nozzle is such 


centrifugal principle upon which it operates. 
Although the discharge opening in the noz- 
zles is much larger than those in general use, 
still every precaution is taken to insure the 
removal of any lint or dirt from the water 
before it enters the spray piping. 
passes through 


The water 
two strainers, one placed 
across one end of the settling tank located 
under the spray chamber. This strainer 
offers a very large surface and is made of 
The suc 
tion connection to the pump is made at the 
end of the tank so the water must pass 
through this strainer before entering the 
pump. Over the top of this suction space 
formed between the strainer and the end of 


+ 


the tank is placed a cover to prevent any 


No. 16 mesh copper wire screen. 
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dirt from falling in as the air passes over it. 

In the pipe line between the pump and the 
sprays is placed a basket strainer. The 
screen, mesh, is made in the 
shape of a bucket and is very easily removed 
for cleaning. The air drawn through this 
spray chamber is thus filled 
tremely fine mist in a large 


which is 24 


with an 
volume and 
thereby brought to the point of saturation. 
The free moisture is then separated from 
the air by an eliminator. The very difficult 
function of separating this finely atomized 
spray from the air current at high velocity is 


cx 


INSTALLATION AT HUGUET SILK MILLS, WAYLAND, N. Y. 


performed by an eliminator of special design. 
The form of this eliminator was determined 
by lengthy experimental investigations, and 
has now been in successful use for the past 
five years. 

ELIMINATORS. 

The eliminators are usually built of gal- 
vanized iron and are made up of a series of 
plates evenly placed and set in a vertical 
position across the discharge end of the 
spray chamber. It will be noted that each 
eliminator is made of a single sheet of gal- 
vanized iron so stamped as to form several 
corrugations, three of which corrugations 
having lips projecting. The plates are held 
together with galvanized iron angles at top 
and bottom and at intervals throughout the 
height so as to keep them evenly spaced. 
All rivets and bolts used in the construction 
of the eliminators galvanized so 
there is no chance of corrosion. 
the methods the 


that 
Owing to 
forming of the 


are 


used in 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 
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piates and in holding them together, they 
are very rigid without excessive weight and 
are eas:ly shipped. 

The process of elimination is a double 
The first surfaces are covered with a 
sheet of running water precipitated from the 
spray laden air, against which all solid par- 
ticles impinge and are washed down. The 


one. 


air then passes the corrugations with pro- 


jecting lips, which prevent the free passage 
of water across the surface and form vertical 
gutters down which the water flows. Not 
the slightest trace of free moisture can be 
found in the air after passing through the 
eliminator, even with high velocities. The 
loss in pressure of the air in passing through 
the separator is inappreciable when standard 
proportions are used. 

The fan and heater are of the usual de 
sign and need no special mention; the only 
variation from the standard being that the 
air is bypassed around the heater during the 
summer, thereby avoiding the frictional re- 
sistance of the heater. 

Ventilation in a textile mill in summer is 
a necessity. If artificial ventilation is not 
provided then natural ventilation by opening 
the windows must be resorted to, for with- 
out ventilation to off the excessive 
heat, produced by the machinery and sun- 


carry 


FLIMINATOR PLATES 


light, it would be impossible for the opera- 
tives to withstand the very high tempera 
tures resulting. The higher the temperature 
the greater the evaporation necessary to 
maintain 


So if 


a given percentage of humidity. 
not resorted to, the 
number of sprays required would be enor 
mous. When natural ventilation is used in 
summer to lower the temperature then the 
air must enter the 


ventilation was 


room in a very much 
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irier state than is desirable, because on the 
hottest day the humidity is always compara 
tively low. Then ii there is 


‘ even a 
slight wind it 


very 

will give quite a variation in 

the distribution of the air in different parts 
the mill. This incoming air must be 

ioistened after it enters the room. 

here that the Carrier 


system varies 


the other systems on the market, as 
th this system the air is “conditioned” be- 
not after it enters the building. It is 
humidified, heated or c: 


oled as may be re- 


quired and this air is evenly and positively 
listributed throughout the building by 
means of a fan. 

effect is 


The - cooling 


produced by the 

evaporation of moisture. The hotter the day 

the drier the atmosphere, so the more mois- 

ture it will absorb, thus giving the greate: 
cooling effect 

One of the most frequent errors one hears 

is the reference to the very high humidities 

It is true that in 

often have mornings with tem- 


perature of 73 


the hot summer days. 
summer we 
to 75° and at the same time 
a humidity of 90 per cent. or even more, but 
as the day progresses and the temperature 
rises, then the percentage of humidity falls. 
Take for example the past June and July in 
New York, 


considered to be high. 


a locality where the humidity is 
There were thirteen 
on which the temperature during the 
The highest 
with 55 per cent. hu- 


reached &5° or above 
‘mperature was 93 


midity 


on June 24th at 4 p. m. 


The wet bulb temperature corresponding 
With the Carrier 


air entering the mill in sum 


to this condition is 78 1/2 
Svstem all the 
mer is saturated and cooled to the outside 
wet bulb temperature, the cooling of the en 
tering air being due to the latent heat of 
evaporation of the water. In the above case 
the air could have been introduced at 78 1/2 
It is easy to see that if sufficient volume of 
this cool air is introduced, the mill tempera- 
ture can be greatly lowered and the desired 
humidity obtained. 

The average maximum temperature of the 
thirteen days mentioned above was 84 4/13° 
and the average humidity taken at the same 
The wet bulb for this 


co 


time was 52 per cent. 
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condition is 74 1/2 The maximum per- 
centage of humidity when the temperature 
reached 85° was 68 per cent., equal to a wet 
temperature of 76 1/2°. From the 
above it may be seen that the air could be 
introduced into the building during the hot 
test part of the day at an average of 14 


bulb 


and 
under the worst condition for the hottest part 
of the day at 8 1/2° below the outside tem 
perature. 

In winter although there is less moisture 
contained in the air the raising of the humid- 
ity is a very simple and easy matter as most 
of the air is returned from the building and 
passed through the humidifier and condi 
tioned being introduced into the 
Steam is used for heating the water 
in winter and this heating is done by means 


bef re 
room. 


of a smali ejector, the admission of steam to 
the ejector being only that which is sufficient 
to heat the air to a point where it will carry 
enough moisture to maintain the 
relative humidity in the mills. 

This control of amount of steam required 
in winter and the amount of air returned 
from the building to be mixed with fresh out 
side air is done automatically by the Carrier 
humidity controlling apparatus which will be 
described in a separate article. 

\mong the successful installations made 
by this company may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing textile mills: Chronicle Cotton Mills, 
belment, N. C.; Botany Worsted Mills, Pas 
saic, N. J.; Lowell Cotton Mills, Lowell, 
N. C.; Klots Throwing Company, Laconing, 
Md.: 

Pa.: Peerless Mfg. Company, Lowell, N. C.; 
Dudley Shoals Cotton Mills, Granite Falls, 
N. C.; Huguet Silk Company, Wayland, N. 
Y.; Farr-Alpaca Company, Holvoke, Mass 


Oo 


desired 


Klots Throwing Company, Scranton, 


The greatest enemy of the piece-dyer, as 
regards stains, is the sizer who is always try- 
ing all sorts of new sizes, and stains appear- 
ing on dyeing can usually be traced to him. 

Leipziger Faerber Zeitung. 


The cotton production of the world for 
mill consumption was 16,512,185 bales of 500 
pounds each in 1907, compared with 19,942,- 
000 for 1906, United States 
10,882,285 bales. 


furnishing 





AN ELECTRIC HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 


THE DRAPER L MODEL LOOM. 
The illustration shows the L Model broad 
loom built by the Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. The loom was specially 
designed for this class of work, and is in 
operation in a number of mills. 
built with 


sheeting 


The parts 
stock to avoid 
oreakage; the niling battery can be any one 
of our regular patterns; 


are plenty of 
the drive is by fric- 
A high 
roll take-up is used; compound let-off with 
double beams; 


iion pulley with auxiliary gearing. 


and twine harness mechanical 
warp stop-motion. The shipping mechanism 


i 


el 
a 
b 4 . 


Ec 


ee Aes, 
= 


) 


DRAPER L 


can be operated by one finger. 


There is an 
attachment 


across the front of 
that it can be started or 
stopped without the weaver walking back to 
the shipper handie. 

It is stated that this loom starts in the 
mill with as little trouble as an ordinary nar- 
row 


reaching 


breast beam so 


with common broad 
looms it has always been the rule to take 
several months for the looms to settle down 


loom, whereas, 


There are in 
operation in the mills 1,850 looms of this 
model and the builders have recently booked 
orders from several of these same mills call- 
ing for over 500 more. 


to good runnizg condition. 


Report from one of their traveling men 
looms 
being operated per weaver, the weaver filling 
his own batteries 


shows as high as twenty of these 


MODEL 
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AN IMPROVED ELECTRIC HY DRO-EX- 
TRACTOR. 


In recent years the advantages and econo- 
mies of individual electric motors, applied to 
all kinds of machinery well 
established facts and no industry has been 


1 

have become 

quicker than the textile to recognize the 

reality of these advantages and economies 
Realizing the many advantages of a prop- 


erly designed electric driven hydro-ex- 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, have developed and added to their 


well line of 


tractcr, 


] 


known and 


steam belted’ ma- 


LOOM, 


chines, a line of electric hvdros in which all 
the objectionable features present with the 
use of leather cones, belting and dirty steam 
parts are entirely eliminated. As the result 
of three years of actual service and improve- 
ment, this type 

offered by the thoroughly 


practical and satisfactory machine. 
A 


of hydro-extractor is now 
builders as a 


\s will be noted in the accompanying 
illustrations the construction is extremely 
simple and possesses many advantages over 
tne older types. Fig. 1 is a cross sectional 


view of a direct current extractor 


and it will be noted that the lower portion 


type of 


comprising the basket and tub is of the usual 
standard the hard- 
ened pin and revolving disc type of step bear- 
he 


and aA 


construction, including 


Ing. 


main shaft extends through the 


basket top bearing of ample size 
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1 


is coupled to the shaft of the 
motor armature which is directly in line with 
it. The 


above which it 


stationary portion of the motor is 


ELECTRIC 
HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 


DIRECT CURRENT TYPE 


DIENELT & EISENMARDT inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


supported by a substantial extension of the 
tub casting and this extension arm also sup- 
ports the top basket bearing and the motor 
\s this arm extends from 
one side of the tub only, the basket can be 


starting devices. 
1 


loaded and unloaded from almost any point 
on its rim. 

The baskets can also be made with lidded 
openings in the bottom if it is found desir- 
able to drop the dry material through the 
hottom to a The top 
motor is a self lubricating type of 
ball and throughout the entire ma- 


tub lower level. 
bearing 
bearing 
chine it is not possible for any oil or grease 
used for lubrication to work its way into 
either the motor windings or the basket. All 
the oil fed to the bearing above the basket 
passes through the 
helow 


ing through 


bearing to a reservoir 
which it feeds the lower bear- 

a slot in the shaft, after which 
it accumulates in the reservoir surrounding 
the stop bearing and ail overflow is led into 


it from 
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the bottom of the tub and is carried off with 
the drips. 


n the alternating current types the 


MOTOR FRAME 


motors are provided with two ball bearings, 


one above the rotor and one below, and 


FIG, 2. 


the motor shaft is joined to the basket shaft 
by means of a coupling of novel design. 
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This prevents any of the side motion of the 
basket shaft, due to wear of the top basket 
bearing, from being transferred to the motor 
shaft which in this type of motor must al- 
ways be exactly central with the stationary 
part of the motor. 

Both 
tractors 


direct and alternating current ex 
are provided with a friction brake 
for stopping the basket. 


type 


The direct current 


can also be equipped with a simple 
inexpensive electrical device for the same 
purpose. 

Fig. 2 is a general view of the complete 
The absence will be noted of all 


power transmission 


machine. 


the such 
as leather cones, belting, gearing and disc 


usual devices 
wheels, also of side or top steam engines 
with their usual steam fittings and cumber- 
some supporting The electric 
tractors are made in three sizes, 30, 36 and 


arms. ex- 
42 inches and the baskets can be made in 
any style which may be desired. For sim- 
plicity of construction, minimum repairs and 
quiet, ‘clean, efficient operation these ma- 
chines are claimed to satisfy the most exact- 
ing requirements of manufacturers. 


— 


A CAM ADJUSTING MECHANISM. 


A mechanism for adjusting the cams of 
knitting machines has recently been patented 
and is described by the inventor as follows: 
The object is to provide an adjustment 


which will enable the operator to adjust the 
cam positively either inwardly or outwardly, 
and one which will indicate the position of 
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the cam and the degree of adjustment 
effected; also to provide an adjustment hav- 
ing means whereby the cam may be locked 
securely in position. 

Fig. 1 is a plan view of a dial cap with the 
cams indicated in dotted lines and showing 
the improved adjustment. Fig. 2 is an end 
view of the dial cap partly in section. 
3, 4 and 5 are detail views. 

The cam is located on the underside of the 
dial cap to which it is pivoted. A screw is 
connected to and extends upwardly from the 


Figs. 


free end of the cam, passing through an 
opening in the lower portion of the dial cap 
and through an enlarged recess also formed 
in the dial cap and opening through the top. 
In this recess, which is of a circular form, a 
This disk is 
provided with a notch extending radially in- 
ward from its edge, and in which the upper 
portion of the screw extends. 


disk is fitted so as to rotate. 


This screw 
projects above the disk and has a head bear- 
ing upon a washer, which in turn bears upon 
the upper surface of the disk. 


ing 


This adjust- 
block is also provided with a kerf ex- 
tending across the top. 

In order to adjust the cam the clamping 
screw is loosened and then by inserting the 
end of a screw-driver into the kerf the disk 
or block is turned and the walls of the notch 
or slot bear upon the side of the screw and 
shift the screw, moving the free end of the 
cam until it has been properly adjusted, 


MS 


FIG. 4. 


FIG. 3. FIG. 5. 


when the parts may be locked in adjusted 
position by tightening the screw clamping 
the parts in position. 


The screw is eccen- 
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trically disk 
nd a rotary movement of the disk readily 
effects the inward or outward movement of 
the screw in relation to the center of the 
dial cap, and consequently adjusts the cam 
inwardly or 


positioned in relation to the 


outwardly as desired. 
he adjusting block is moved positively 


either one direction or the other and thus 


he cam may be adjusted by a positive move- 
In order to show 
the extent of this adjustment and also to in- 


ment in either direction. 


dicate the position in which the cam lies, a 
scale is provided upon the circular adjusting 
block or disk and a zero mark is placed upon 
the upper face of the dial cap adjacent the 
adjusting block so that however slight the 
adjustment of the circular block may take 
place the scale will indicate the extent and 
the position of the cam. 

The adjusting biock or disk lies with its 
upper surface flush with the upper face of 
the dial cap and wholly within the thickness 
of the said cap and back from the edge, thus 
leaving the edge free from projections and 
permitting the use of a needle protector 
close to the needles and to the outer edge oi 
the dial cap. 


—_———____—_.¢—. 


THE ONLY REMEDY. 


The Textile World Record for June cites 
a number of instances of “false packing” in 
The first and 
probably the worst abuse, from the stand- 


Ohio and Pennsylvania wools. 


point of the manufacturer, is the use of sisal 
twine. A photograph of 11,000 sisal fibers 
trom one day’s product of a worsted mill is 


! resented. 


Every fiber must be picked out 
of the cloth by hand, and if it does not ruin 
the piece of cloth it necessitates costly labor 
or the allowance of an eighth of a yard of 
cloth for each nber. A photograph of 121 
eet of twine from an Ohio fleece is given 

about half a pound. Another 


a specimen of the twenty-two sheep 


veighing 
shows 
tails found in a fleece of wool grown on the 
border of Ohio and Pennsylvania, leaving us 
in doubt which 
who 


as to claim the 
them. <A 


stone weighing seven pounds was found in 


state can 


genius realized so well on 
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one fleece. This must have been taken in by 
one of the innocent buyers employed during 
the boom. A jady’s garter found in another 
fleece may have been evidence of careless- 
ness but hardly of fraud. 

In discussing remedies for this evil of 
‘alse packing the Record says: “In order to 
effect a permanent reform the widest pub 
licity should be given to the abuses, their 
cishonest character exposed, and a public 
sentiment awakened that will not only place 
corrective laws on the 
compel their enforcement. 


book but 
In accomplishing 
none will be more 
1eady to co-operate than the great majority 
ot the wool growers themselves, who are as 


statute 


this result we believe 


desirous as any class of producers of ridding 


their trade of the black sheep and stamping 
out dishonest practices, not only because 
dishonest, but because honest 
methods pay best in the end.” 


they are 


In connection with these dishonest prac- 
tices we desire to say that farmers are like 
all other classes of men. Some farmers will 
“load” their fleeces, “fill” their live stock or 
put the worst apples in the middle of the 
barrel, just as some manufacturers will use 
substitutes for wool in their “all-wool” 
goods or some dealers will use false weights 
or measures. but among all classes of men 
the greatest teinptation to dishonesty is se- 
curity from exposure or prosecution. 

Most of the cvils of wool packing can be 
cured by those who buy the wool. They can 
absolutely wipe out the sisal evil and they 
can stop most frauds by discrimination and 
due vigilance. This year the good of closer 
Very 
little sisal twine was used simply because 
buyers announced their intention of reject- 
ing wool tied with it. Laws against dishon- 
esty are all right; but as long as the method 
of buying wool makes it expensive to do 
right and profitable to do wrong wools will 
be falsely packed and poorly prepared. Ohio, 
against the wools of which much has been 
heard, has now a law against fraud in wool 
packing. It is inoperative and must be so 
under the “false buying” of wools.—The Na- 
tional Stockman and Farmer. 


discrimination is already apparent. 
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COTTON GOODS IN THE PHILIPINES. $175,000. This is attributed t 


to the unfavorable 
operation of the cotton schedule in the Philippines 
; ; ee Tariff of 1905, which amounted, in effect, to di 
The M: : archants’ Associati has = ee ! ra . 
he Manila Merchant Ass ciation a crimination against the most important of Ameri 
issued a pamphlet giving comparative statis- can manufactures of cotton that are generally used 
. « eqs ° . -- 1 > 1 acer) arte } “TIM 1 1 
tics of Philippine imports from the United wed This ceo aye discrimination was 
a bg : , } . rected by an act of Congress which was approved 
States and other countries, and the imports February 26, 1906, and the fiscal year ended June 
from the United States into Porto Rico. 30, 1907, showed a recovery in the trade from the 
The statistics are classified by products and United States. Great Britain has alwa i 
: most of the cotton textiles imported into tl 
Philippine 


dais- 


cor- 


urnished 


under each head is given an estimate of what 
Philippine imports from the United States The Philippines, like all tropical countries, are 
would amount to under free trade, the Porto comparatively large users of cotton goods. Dur 
he f i es ing the period 1890 to 1894, which is the | 
Rican rate being taken as a basis. Follow- Spanish rule of which authentic record i 
ing is the section of the report relating to able, the annual importation of cotton 
cotton goods: averaged $5,902,578, which was more than 
cent. of the total of all imports 
The following table gives the imports of cotton A study of the imports of cotton goods 
and manufactures thereof into the Philippine Is- Porto Rico from the United States proves 
lands for the calendar year 1906, with a compari- suggestive of the possibilities for this trade in 
son of the imports into Porto Rico of these arti- Philippine Prior to the war with Spain, 
cles from the United States and an estimate of United States sold a very small amount of 
what the value of the importations into the Phil- cottons that were imported into Porto 
ippines from the United States would have been the present time she practically 
had the same volume of trade per capita existed Under the same trade arrangements that Porto 
here as in Porto Rico and the same proportion of Rico has with the United States, the Philippines 
total imports come from the United States: would soon be consuming as much per capita 


j 


4 


Rico 
‘ontrols that trade 


a 
Exclusive of United States Government supplies 


Philippine islands 
Porto Rico 
from 
Total From United States United 
importa 


tions . 
— Estimated* 


Raw cotton $92,124 
CarpetS---+ eee cece cece ee eere 70! 
Cloth: 
Closely woven ..---+++.++++5- 3,456,541 441,313 
Loosely woven 1,110,837 29,879 
Knit Fabrics 772,425 9,54 
Quiltings and Piques.........- 9,626 
Tullos. amd 1aceB..cs cece cscces 45,336 
Velveteens, etc $8,830 
TI GS ain. vgs 4e atin a 8 WR SS ee 12,553 
Wearing apparel....-.--+-.+--+- 57,308 
Yarn and thread 
Unbleached 
Bleached 
Dyed, colored or printed 


\ 1,644,968 
All other 


646,881 
Potal 7,075 600,889 $29,425,976 3,678,247 


umount per capita as Porto Rico 


ures would exercise the same control of the P| 
ppines trade as they are now exercising in that 
Porto Rico. 
’ Article 1gO8 With a trade approximating nearly thirty mil 
a A a $659,725 lions of dollars in cotton goods in the Philippines, 
Uncolored 510,661 ‘ 2 American manufacturers would be warranted in 
Wearing apparel .......-..+-- 101,701 5% maintaining depots in Manila for supply ing this 
DRT Te a Ue oe Ae 112,794 547. trade, from which they would also be able to reach 
the trade of China. It is obvious that the pres- 
The figures of imports of cotton cloths for 1906 tige of American cotton goods would be greatly 
are in excess of those for 1905 by over $300,000. increased throughout the Orient by having a base 
but the imports from the United States declined 


Rico from the United States, fiscal years Igo! 


Imports of manufactures of cotton into Porto Porto Rico is now doing and American manuia 
5 ; 
L 

and 1906. 


of supply in Manila 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


RESIST DYEING. 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS, 


[he term “resist” as formerly applied in 
textiles was limited to cer- 


used 


the coloring of 
tain 
printers for the production of certain effects 
not to be obtained by other means. 
the most 


processes exclusively by calico 
(one of 
and well 


known processes made use of being to print 


generally 


applicable 


upon the cloth some substance which when 


4 


yroperly fixed would successfully resist sub- 
| : j 


sequent dveing, hence the name, which seems 
to distinguish the process in question from 
the reverse operation or “Discharge” proc- 
ess, which vields similar effects, but only 
after the goods have been dyed. 

Che present remarks, however, are for the 
purpose of explaining as fully as possible, 
and within the limits of a single article, the 
essential points of the so-called resist proc- 
ess as applied to yarns before weaving, 
thereby treating them in such a way as to 
resist the action of dyes in the boiling dye 
bath. 

This process has been given considerable 

‘ominence during the past few months and 
iany dyers have given it very close atten- 
ion, some obtaining effects of a very high 
rder, while others are still at work, hoping 
that, by their continued efforts, commercial 
results will crown their energies. 

Resist dyeing is not a matter of any very 
great secret, nor yet is it a trick to be ob- 
tained by simply reaching out for it. If we 
carefully examine a series of fabrics of vari- 
ous shades showing the “resist effects,” 
thing wil! he forcibly impressed upon us, and 
that is that the “effects” are the result of a 
careful choice or selection of dyes which, 
while effectually dyeing the “effect threads,” 
are not acted upon by the components of the 
dve bath, its colors, or its chemicals; nor are 
the threads themselves stained or dyed in 
the dye bath. Consequently, the process in 
the main is based almost entirely upon a 
proper selection of dyes or colors adapted 


one 


to the coloring of the “effect threads,” and 
which may be of wool, silk, or cotton, includ- 
ing mercerized cotton. 

The principal object to keep constantly in 
mind by the dyer is that, whatever contrast 
color is applied to the cotton or other 
threads, it should not be at all affected by 
any subsequent process through which the 
cloth must pass, and particularly the fulling, 
and for this reason, the use of well made 
soaps should be insisted upon. 

Colors employed for the resist dveing of 
the threads besides the properties previously 
indicated should possess marked brilliancy, 
together with undoubted fastness to light. 


TREATMENT OF WOOL THREADS. 


The bath should be prepared in the pro- 
portion of 2 1/2 gallons of water for each 
one pound of yarn to be treated, and to 
which has been added from 3 to 3 1/2 ounces 
tannin. ‘The yarn is entered and 
boiled for two to three hours, then lifted and 
thoroughly squeezed, but not rinsed. Silk is 
treated in a similar manner, but the boiling 
is omitted, the temperature being kept just 
under 200° F. 


of pure 


FIXING. 

As for ordinary cotton dyeing, the tannin 
must be fixed, which is most economically 
done by working the yarn for 1/2 an hour 
in a bath containing 3 gallons of water for 
each pound of yarn, and to which is added 
for each 10 pounds of yarn 1 1/2 pounds of 
any soluble salt of antimony or equivalent of 
tartar emetic. The temperature of this bath 
may be about 150° F. The tannin and fix- 
ing treatments are usually repeated once. 

From the “Fixing Bath’ the yarn is 
passed through a “Finishing Bath” contain- 
ing for each 10 pounds of yarn, 5 ounces of 
tin crystals, and 5 ounces of muriatic acid. 
Work for 1/2 an hour at 120° F., lift, wash 
well and soap, when it is ready for weaving. 

For dyeing these two fibers (silk and wool) 
dyes of the Acid Yellow, Fast Yellow 2 S, 
Cyanole Green, Formyl Blue, not to omit 
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some of the Direct group, are required, and 
the dyer may, by making proper combina- 
tions, secure many pleasing effects. 


DYEING OF THE PIECE, 


This is the process which taxes the skill 
of the dyer, and the very best results will 
always follow where the dyer experiments 
for himself and does not depend too much 
upon what cthers tell or show him. 

The class of colors best adapted for this 
purpose are those which require a treatment 
with bichromate of potassium or fluoride of 
chrome in the dye bath along with the dyes, 
or after the greater portion of the color has 
been taken up the cloth. The aiter 
chroming being rather an oxidation process, 
certain other of 


by 
groups colors equally 
adapted to the process require only the ad- 
dition of 
to 
thing else. 


or formic acid, rather as an 


aCe iA 
aid secure more level results than any- 

Many of the so-called acid-alizarine colors 
lend themselves admirably to this style of 
dyeing, and a few have been used in excel- 
lent combinations. Black, however, appears 
to be the difficult to 
leaving the “resisted” varns clear and bright; 
this appears to be due to the fact that most 


black 5S art 


most “color” 


secure, 


other colors, 
one of which is responsible for the 


staining of the “effect threads.” 


‘ombinations of 
some 
If it is pos- 
sible to procure a type black, made up of a 
base color, and with but small proportions 
of modifying colors, no doubt good results 
will be obtained. 

The dyeing 
brings us back to the well known process of 


entire method of “resist” 
cross-dveing, of which it is only an elabora- 
tion, and consequently any one giving it 
careful attention will readily see that the 
experience of cross-dyeing will stand to good 


advantage 


in attempting resist work. 

Every dyestufi house has certain colors or 
lines of colors adapted to resist dyeing, and 
it is quite possible that every woolen mill 
dvehouse or laboratory has on hand samples 
of dyes representing the following groups: 

I. Dyes adapted to the coloring of previ- 
ously mordanted material. 
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Dyes which are applied 


II. | 


in the usual manner, but ait 


to the wool 
treated in a 
separate chrome bath. 

TT. 
the 


agent. 


Dyes which are applied to the wool 


in presence of the mordant or fixing 


It stands to reason that ani which 


are to be fixed with chrome during or after 


‘a 
ayes 


dyeing must have no action 
varn or coli 


on the resisted 
‘rs with which such yarn is dyed. 
One thing is certain, and that this process 
of producing striped effects has come to stay, 
but at present, and for some time ‘to 
dyers will experience difficulties which are 


not easily overcome, especiall) 


come, 


when they at 
tempt to match given shad 
tions, produced by their cor 
without reference to any det 

Where a dyer 
colors, ground color and strips 
stacles t 


and combina- 
petitors, and this 
ails of process 
originates a combination of 
he has no ob 
overcome, but anyone attempti1 


1s 
to duplicate his work will find that it is not 
an easy matter. 

If dyers interested in this work will experi 


ment along the lines suggested 


above, dye 


ing and resisting silk, wool and cotton, then 


stitching threads of such varns in white 
and dyeing the ground color, they 


1 
Foods 
g ° 


will obtain results of a character 


practical 
which can be used to advantag 
scale. 
For dyeing worsted thread 
lowing colors may be used 
Fast Yellow 
Acid Yellow G. 
\cid 
Carmoisine R. 
Biebrich Scarlet 
Imperial Red. 
Acid Violet 4BNS. 
For silk and thread effects 
Purmiline Red (dyed by 


2S 


blue. 


Chrome last Greens 
Chrome Blues. 
It is fortunate that the grou 


‘olors 
~ I 


are 


mostly mode shades of brown, slate, drab, 


etc., and of various depths of shade 
the lightest to the heaviest, 


mostly compounded with a blue, 


grey, 
from and are 
drab, yellow 


and red with the usual chrome treatment. 
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REMOVING FOG FROM DYE HOUSES. 


(Continued from August.) 


REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION OF FRENCH DYE 


HOUSES. 


his investigation was made by two French en- 

rs, Turin and Lassaux, under the direction of 
the Association of French Dyeing Industries 
(Union des Industries Francaises de la Teinture) 
Many dye works were visited in the course of the 
enquiry, which is of value to the American trade 
because the principles underlying the removal of 
same everywhere, although the prob- 
lem may be affected by different local conditions 
—Ed. ] 


1 
1og are the 


Other factors influencing the solution of 
the fog problem relate to the apparatus to 
be used. In a future chapter we will learn 
that the removal of fog necessitates the use 
of heating and power plants. In most of the 
that noticed that 
the dye houses were provided with a steam 


factories we visited we 
supply suited to their production and with- 
For this direct 


steam is not used to provide the heat for re- 


out much margin. reason 
moving fog as in such a case an increase in 
the boiler capacity would be necessary. The 
exhaust steam of the engine can be used, but 


UIT nrerrtrirtrts 


Li Mhhidhdhdhdbcedadididdedihedddidddddddebadaadadaiaaaitdddditidadidas 


More- 


over the condensed water from a number of 


this means a marked loss of power. 


machines in the mill having a heating power 
can frequently be utilized. If a chimney has 
a good draft the gases from the boiler can 
not previously 
Finally the 


be 


used in they 
passed through an economizer 


the 


he case are 


exhaust heat from work rooms can 


used. 
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We will give here three examples: The 
first is the dye house of Monnet in Roubaix; 
the second, the Laval dye house in Reims; 
and the third, the dye house of Tugot at 
Clichy which was in the course of construc- 
tion and where the hot air from the neigh- 
boring boilers was used. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the method used in the 
Monnet dye house. An economizer, E, is 


in the rear of the boilers, G. Be- 
the two the room, C, is enclosed and 
for the storage of hot air. Directly 
under the floor of this room is a heating 
conduit which conducts the to the 
chimney, H. In this way the air in the stor- 
age room ts naturally heated both by the 


placed 
tween 


serves 


smoke 


. a 


Passage Way 


" » 


=e a 
@x ; 
3 ~ 
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conduit and by radiation from the partitions 
that separate the room from the boilers and 
economizer. The hot air is then carried from 
the ventilator, V, into the dye house, T, 
which adjoins this plant. 

lig. 2 shows the installation at the Laval 
dye house. Ar auxiliary boiler adjoins a 
room with a temperature of about 35° C. 


\ large coil of pipes is installed through 
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which the air from this room circulates, 
and in case of necessity also the hot air 
from the adjeining boiler. A ventilator car- 
ries the hot air to a pipe which leads across 
a narrow passageway to the dye house 

lig. 2 shows the fog removing plant at 
the Tugot dve house. The apparatus is in- 


stalled in the room, C, adjoining the heating 


both ot 
valves, R and R’, 


conduit, which are connected by 
with the room above. In 
, is a coil of pipes through which 
the air circulates by means of a ventilator. 
After being heated in this way it is carried 
to the dye house. 
with 


the room, C 


The difficulties connected 
this installation arise on one hand in 
the selection of the metal for the coil which 
is to come in contact with the heating gases, 
and on the other, in obtaining a steady cir- 
culation of the gases in the room; and finally, 
in regulating the draft from the ventilator. 
Because of these difficulties such an appa 


ratus must be installed with 


A number of manufacturers 


great caution. 
conceived the 
idea of utilizing the heat obtained by direct 
radiation from the boilers. To do this a her- 
metically sealed room over the boilers was 
connected with the dye house. This instal- 
lation was made by Prof. Lagache, teacher 
of dyeing in the School of Industrial Arts at 


ae 


SHH 


H 


= 
= 


| 
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Roubaix. We inspected this installation in 
the dye house of Schaeffer & Co., Muel- 
Alsace. We feel obliged to remark 


that owing to the extraordinary severity of 


hausen, 


the past winter the fog was but partially 
removed in spite of the small number of tubs 
compared with the contents of the 
room. With 25 tubs the room had a capacity 


of 170,000 cubic feet. 


cubic 


Moreover, there was 
1 great deal of water collected by condensa- 
tion. In our opinion this installation can- 
not be considered as 


offering a complete 


solution of the problem 
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It is easily possible, however, to obviate 
these difficulties by suitable We will 


in order to call attention to a 


means. 
pass them by 


more 


much serious objection, namely, the 
loss of heat resulting from the passage of a 
current of cold air over the dome of the 
boiler. Prof. Lagacne notices this objection 
and advances the claim that all other means 

[ loving f 


y ?t 
> 


fog involve a marked consump- 
fuel and that by the method he pro- 
cannot be excessive. 
It is 
steam is one 


heat 


the loss 
however, are not of this opinion. 
well known that 
ff the important points in dyeing, scouring, 
printing and finishing. Every effort must be 
reduce the steam consumption to a 
loss of 


nay ) divided into 


the saving of 


] + 
made t 
nlinimun Che boilers 


four classes according 


heat from 


their causes, whether they arise from the 
the 
combustion. 


nature of the fuel, from the air, from 


boiler, or from the 
Among the | 


struction of 


pré cess OT 


isses that arise from the con- 


the boiler an improper arrange- 


ment of the fire box, an insufficient area of 


‘face, a defective circulation 


and finally a defective boiler 


setting mav be mentioned. 


The defects in 


the setting of the boiler may facilitate a re 


duction in the heat in the fire box 


and a 
radiation into the air. On an average these 
causes result in a loss of fuel. 


he losses are kept down to this amount by 


5 per cent. of 


the boiler and piping. If in 
place of such covering a current of cold air 


is passed over the boiler a loss of heat is 


unavoidable and we estimate that in this wav 
the loss 


may easily be raised from the aver- 


age of 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 


continued 

EE 
Chere are at Aachen several horseflesh 
butchers, who do a regular trade at price 
varying from 3 1/2d per lb. for soup meat 
to 5 1/2d for the best joints for roasting. 
The horse butchers complain, however, that 
their supplies are gradually decreasing, and 


one reason given for this is the substitution 


of electric for horse power in the tramway 


+ 


vstem 
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A PROCESS OF MERCERIZING. 


A patent has recently been issued for a 
process of mercerizing which the inventor 
describes as follows: A mercerized product 
of superior luster, strength and transparence 
may be produced by subjecting fibrous cellu- 
lose materials to the action of a crude solu- 
tion of viscose, either before or during the 
ordinary process of mercerization by an al- 
kali solution. 

For the preparation of the crude viscose 
solution four cotton treated 
for 24 hours with an aqueous sodium hy- 
droxid solution of 21 3e. 


ounces of are 
Two ounces of 
carbon bisulfid is then added and the mix- 
ture is allowed to stand in a tight receptacle 
for four hours. The resulting gum is dis- 
solved by covering it with water and allow- 
ing it to stand 12 hours; enough water is 
then added to make two gallons of the solu- 
tion. This constitutes the solution of crude 
viscose. 

Equal parts of the crude viscose solution 
and of an aqueous sodium hydroxid solution 
having a density of 45° Tw. are mixed. The 
cellulose fiber, yarn or fabric, in a stretched 
condition, is subjected to the action of the 
mixture for, say, three minutes, and is then 
mercerized as usual, for example by treating 
it with an aqueous sodium hydroxid solution 
of 70° Tw. It is then washed with water and 
neutralized by a dilute acid solution. 

By another mode of procedure, one part of 
the crude viscose solution is mixed with two 
parts of the ordinary mercerizing solution, to 
wit, an aqueous sodium hydroxid solution of 
70° Tw., and the mixture is employed as a 
mercerizing reagent, in place of the simple 
alkali bath, the goods being treated in a 
stretched condition, washed and neutralized. 

The improved results effected by this proc- 
ess are believed to be due to the extreme 
hydration of the cellulose fiber, due to the 
action of the concentrated alkali on the cellu- 
lose in the presence of the crude viscose, the 
hydrate groups in viscose being a very active 
chemical condition and the crude viscose so- 
lution containing, as by-products, trithio-car- 
bonates and alkali-thiocarbonates in excess 
of the amount required to retain the viscose 
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The carbon bisulfid in the crude 
viscose solution may also act upon the cellu- 
lose to form thiocarbonates. 


in solution. 


——<$_—_§_q———————_— 


DYEING KHAKI. 


in order to give our readers the benefit of 
an expert opinion as to the color of British 
and American khaki we submitted the sam- 
ples received from the War Department to 
Daniel J. Carey, dyer at the Boston Mig. 
Co., Waltham, Mass., with a request that he 
examine them and report the results of his 


investigation. His letter is as follows: 


Waltham, Mass., Aug 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I received the mples of British and 
khaki and also the clippings from tl 
English papers menting on the color 
‘an and British goods. While the Engli 
papers admit that the American fabric is suj 
they all unite in claiming that the British 
are better because of the greater fastness 
color. 

They claim that khaki dyeing is a secret tl 
rot known to American dyers. They also claim 
that the American dyed goods are inferior in 
color, that it is not up to the requirements of the 
military as well as the English dye. I have 
given these samples a thorough test with the fol- 
lowing results: 

First. A test was made to ascertain if the sam- 
ples submitted were a true khaki color and if they 
were dyed by the oxides of chromium and 
and developed by soda on the 
It is well known chat the real 
tested with muriatic 
tested all three 
showed the green 


iron 
fiber of the cloth. 
khaki color when 
acid gives a greenish spot. I 
amples and found that they all 

pot on the muriatic acid test. 
Second. In order to find out if oxides of iron 
were used, I tested them for iron with yellow 
prussiate of potash and on all three samples there 
appeared a blue spot, proving that all three sam- 
ples, both English and American, were dyed by 
the same chemical, having the same color proper- 
ties. 

Third. Testing with the acids the American 
khaki seemed to stand the action of acids better. 
This I believe is 
American goods. 

Fourth. The test for fastness against sunlight 
and air was made in the open with the samples 
exposed to sun and weather. It can be seen by 
comparing the exposed with the unexposed parts 
of the samples, thar the American khaki stood the 
sunlight as well as the English. 

Fifth. The samples sent were rather small to 
make a thorough test in regard to washing and I 
do not see how any fair comparison can be made. 

I am fully convinced that all three samples of 

are of genuine khaki color and 


due to the closer weave of the 


khaki sent to me 
that the American goods will stand the test equally 
as well as the British goods. Many American dy- 
ers are of English birth and many of them learned 


their trade in Lancashire and are men whose repu 
tation as dyers are as high as any There is no 
secret in the dyeing trade today. The principles 
of dyeing are known to the dyers of all countries 
The textile schools, the textile press and the lit 
erature oi modera dyeing and chemistry have 
done much to wipe out the superstition of secrecy 
in the dyeing trade. Dyers who win success nowa 
days do not win on the lines of secrecy, but rathe1 
by hand work and careful study of those problems 
which are always before them. 

We have everything here to dye with that can 
be had in Lancashire. Our mills pay higher wages 
to dyers than is paid in any other country. Dyers 
are here from ail the countries of Europ¢ Our 
men have knowledge of the methods on the 
other side by exchange of views and idea The 
result is that the it and skill of the Amer 
ican pt up to the highest standards 
and are equal to those of the dyers in Lancashire 

elsewhere. Danie J. Carey 


Dest 


led 
wiedge 
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THE CLOTH DRAWER’S CRAFT. 


BY A. HI&LD, 


In the Dyer and Calico Printer 
This is ahout the only branch of textile 
finishing for which there is no literature. 
Articles more or less comprehensive have 
been written on every process with the ex- 
ception of the drawer’s art, and text books 


ignore it altogether. As it is a handicraft 


which requires a long apprenticeship and 
skill in manipulation, recipes and formulae 
cannot be given. 


Cloth-drawing is confined solely to the 
heavy wool textiles for men’s wear, and is of « 
such importance that every finisher employs 
one or more skilled drawers in his works. In 


the days of plain cloths prior to fancies, 
tweeds, and worsteds, the drawer was of 
much greater importance than at the present 
time, owing to the ease with which damages 
are repaired in fancy fabrics. The drawer 
gets his name from the operation of drawing 
together with needle and cotton the rent in 
the cloth. This, although a highly skilled 
performance, is only one out of many duties 
that fall to him. The cloth drawer used for- 
merly to embroider in fancy colored silks on 
the headings of the piece such descriptions 
as “Extra Superfine,” ‘“Woaded Black,” 
“Pure Indigo,” These letters ex- 
tended across the entire width of the cloth, 
and were elaborated with scrolls and orna- 
ments of all kinds. 


and so on. 


Many drawers could em- 


broider these designs without the aid of a 
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ittern and even without chalking out guide 
lines. Some of this hand 
notice 
executed by 


work has 
that appears to 
machinery. This 
the drawer’s art has done 


come 
under the writer’s 
be en 


been 


























1 


iltogether, even on the best of 
and 1 


terial, whatever lettering is now 
anted is stamped with a brass or copper die. 
Formerly all cloth-drawers had to serve a 
ve to seven years’ apprenticeship, and at 


he present dav clever men in this branch 


FIG. 3. 


or raised cloth. This has to be done not only 
to repair the rent, but to make the mended 
place invisible so that the cloth appears per- 
fect. To effect this, no stitches at all must 
The most fre- 
quent task of the cloth-drawer is the draw- 


are by no means common. 


ing together of a clean tear or cut in a milled 
be visible on either face or back of the cloth. 
The drawer goes about it in the manner 
shown in Fig. 1. This represents a clean 
tear in a plain cloth, no ragged edges what- 
ever being present. The black dots show 
where the needle is inserted; the dotted lines, 
direction of the stitches. In dealing with a 


simple case of this sort, it is imperative that 
the stitches should be buried inside the fab- 
tic; this is done by reinserting the needle in 
the same hole it came out of, meanwhile 
keeping the stitches slanted and close to- 














[It is hardly necessary to say that 


gether. ' 
the edges of the slit must be drawn close up 
to each other, but not too far, 
ridge or pucker would make it visible. 


otherwise a 
After 
drawing, the application of a little water fol- 
lowed by a warm iron renders the mend in 


FIG. 4. 


visible. In some cloths such as meltons, or 
heavy raised goods, the deft application of a 
bit of wire card, mounted on a stick, serves 
to draw over the nap to cover the place. In 
the generality of cases all drawer’s work is 
done before the goods are pressed, so that 


this latter operation helps to close up the 
fibers and makes the surface all alike. 

In the case of a ragged hole as seen in 
Fig. 2, the procedure is slightly different, as 
shown in the diagram. In this the dotted 
‘ines show where a strip is cut clean out, 
leaving sharp edges which can be drawn 
close up to each other. The object of mak- 
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ing this long slit is to avoid the pucker which 
would be the invariable result of drawing the 
[f the cloth 


be damped for a few inches around the slit 


edges of a small hole together. 


and ironed, the cloth can easily be stretched 
until the edges of the cut meet 

With worsted cloths drawing is impossible, 
since the edges fray so quickly and make it 


Very 


cloths, say up 


useless attempting to hide the stitches 
small holes, however, in thes« 
to the size of a mended by a 
skilled drawer, but the method is on quite 


lines to that 


pea, can be 
lifferent described. To repair 


a hole in a worsted fabric it must be 


filled in 
somewhat like the darning of a stocking, that 
is, the missing warp and weft must be put in 
with the needle in the same manner as the 
cloth is woven. This means the design must 
be copied and each thread pass over or be- 
low its neighbor so as to reproduce the lost 
part. Simple weaves such as twills are by 
far the easiest to fill in; while those which 
have long floating threads are most difficult. 
Speaking generally, those designs which 
more nearly approach the common basket 
Where all the 
warp is shown on the face the work is ex- 
tremely difficult, and there is no use wasting 
time over a fault which will easily be noticed 
and strung. 


weave are easiest to repair. 


The most common holes in worsted which 
are capable of being drawn up are those 
caused by weavers’ knots. The knot itself 
is where a broken thread has been pieced to- 
gether, and when these come under the 
blades of the cutting machine, a tiny piece is 
nipped out of the cloth. Small holes of this 
kind allow the pattern to be worked in by 
the needle, where larger ones would show. 
It is necessary to fill up the design with 
thread taken from the same piece of cloth, 
in order to get an exact match of color and 
material. This is done by carefully drawing 
out a few inches of the warp close up to one 
of the lists. The warp is always used to fill 
up the gap, as it is stronger and easier to 
handle, the weft being too tender to work. In 
commencing, the missing warp is always 
filled in first, inserting the needle about half 
an inch from the hole and burying the thread 
inside the cloth. After putting in the warp 
threads, the ends are left to project a little 
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until all the threads a1 laced in position. 


When com] lete these loose ends are cut off 
close, and the application of water and an 


nin: t 


iron causes th O contract and 


bury them- 
selves in the and weft 


threads are put in from the back of the cloth 


Both warp 


as being less likely to be 


seen, and care 15S 


taken that the needl 


oe 
littie 


enters and 


emerges 


distance away from the preceding 


thread. This precaution prevents the forma- 


tion of a thick lumpy place, and distributes 


the threads ove 


a bigger area. Figs. 3 and 


1 show respectively the appearance 


warp threads from the face « 


r +} ] ] 
rT tne Ciot 


insertion, and the warp thread 


ls with thei 
Many drawers 
skilled to the faced and plain cloth trade are 


rp 
projecting ends on the back 


if no use 
steds, 


whatever for the mending of wo1 


as this requires, besides eood 

and a steady hand, a quick perceptior 

how the design is formed in the weave 
Where the burling and mending of 

goods is carried on, this department, al- 

though worked by female labor, is frequently 

under the cloth 


a good one. 


supervision of a 
This 


for if the man is fully up to his duties much 


clever 
drawer. arrangement is 
unnecessary work can be saved as he knows 
what will and what 
cloth is finished. 

the work 
hands 


when the 
Only a few examples of 
under the 
given here; he 


will not show 


which comes drawer’s 


can be is practically 
the textile surgeon for all structural defects 
which mechanical processes cannot put right. 
In burling and mending grey worsteds, it is 
customary for the drawer to pull these over 
a perch against a good light. Seen in this 
fashion missing warp threads which require 
replacing with the needle show up very plain. 
It is usual to mark these places with colored 
chalk to call the mender’s attention; and this 
practice sometimes causes great trouble to 
the dyer. If ordinary crayons are used these 
marks easily come out in boiling; but it oc- 
casionally happens that crayons containing 
wax or grease are used. Wax is much worse 
than grease, since it does not saponify, and 
to the writer’s knowledge many stains have 
been caused by the wax acting as a resist. 
Other defects, such as over-raising, with a 
disturbance of the face of the cloth, may be 
cured in some special cases by damping the 
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fabric and working in very fine flocks, but 
this is only applicable to plain cloths with a 
rough finish. Fig. 5 shows a common finish- 
ing fault, caused by the cloth missing one of 
the hooks in tentering. This may be due to 
the pins being defective or a gill being miss- 
but the result is a semi-circular shrink- 

the selvage. The drawer is able 

y to make this right by damping the 

th all around the place and pressing with 
hot iron, while at the same time he 
gap to the normal width. 
The pressing which follows effectually covers 


“nes out the 


up the place and makes it indistinguishable 
from the rest of the fabric. 

Fig. 6 shows the method of dealing with a 
damaged selvage. In this case an irregular 
jagged cut has been made through the list 

nd into the cloth. To cure it, a long slant- 
ing piece is cut out through the dotted lines; 
the list is also carefully cut off on the lines 
shown. Then the list is neatly sewn on again 
and the semi-circular 
t10on 


place pulled into posi- 
Should the list require supplementing, 
end of the cloth, 
its absence is not so conspicuous. 


tle is cut from one 

Damages caused by tenter hooks running in- 
~ 4 > 

side the cloth, as well as creases from run- 


ning double, are all jobs for the drawer. 
These, with others of the same nature, can 
generally be cured by the local application 
of steam and heat, 


unde r 


wool being very plastic 
these influences. Apart from insert- 
ing missing threads, etc., in grey goods, the 


dr 


1 
is done after all the finishing 


awer’s work 


processes, except pressing and steaming. 


as many processes, 
the wet ones, would tend to dis- 


This is highly 
particularly 


necessary, 


turb the mended defects by causing shrink- 
age in places. Missing warp threads are put 
in before either crabbing or dyeing, and a 
little loose end left to the thread to allow of 
its shrinking. Slubs, which are very thick 
irregularities in the threads, require very 
the These are 
carefully thinned down with a pair of burling 
irons, so as to the of the 
thread behind. 

\nother 


careful treatment in grey. 


leave substance 


very delicate operation is the 
covering of laid crimps in fine worsteds; this, 
of course, is only resorted ‘to where the fab- 
ric shows these marks for a yard or two, say, 
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at one end. Laid crimps are the dark crease- 
marks which sometimes are formed when the 
cloth is allowed to_lay while hot. These are 
no detriment whatever to the cloth, nor do 
they show when made up into garments. 
Over the perch, however, they appear as thin 
dark lines across the fabric in all directions, 
and their presence may cause a string to be 
put in. To cover these the drawer carefully 
goes over each crimp with a pencil of French 
chalk having a very fine point. To do this 
successfully the cloth must be stretched out 
at full width over a perch, and a strong light 
and steady hand are requisite. The mark 
left by the pencil must not extend bevond 
the crimp itself or it will show and 
matters worse. 


make 
Just sufficient chalk is left 
on to bring the dark line to the shade of the 
adjacent part and no more. This can be 
done with any shade of cloth, but the appli- 
cation requires great judgment and skill. 
sinhpeinibieninllaginananitiaets 


A CONTINUOUS CLOTH EXTRACTOR. 


A machine shown in longitudinal section 
at Fig. 1, for extracting liquids from cloth, 
invented by Ernst Aue, Ger- 
many, has been patented in this country. 
The following account of the extractor is 


Gessner, of 


given by the inventor. The water extracting 
apparatus consists of an air and water ex- 
haust on one side of the cloth, and a cover 
on the opposite side. A _ slot extends 


through the top of the vacuum chamber and 
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through the cloth-rest so as to present a 
slotted suction mouth to the cloth. 

There is a longitudinal slideway intercept- 
ing this slot in which are mounted slides by 
which the operative length of the slot may 
be varied by the attendant at will to suit the 
width of the cloth being treated. 
site ends 


The Oppo- 

i} the vacuum chamber are pro- 

vided with removable heads to give access 

to the interior. 
Chere 


vacuum ch 


two ports leading from the 
nber, an air exhaust and a liquid 
exhaust, each of which is preferably pro- 
tected by a perforated screen. The air ex- 
is located above the bottom of 
chamber so as to be above any 
may accumulate in the bottom; 
jaust is produced by an air pump 
connected with the exhaust or suction pipe. 

\mong the advantages claimed for this 
machine are the following: Liquid may be 
uniformly and continuously; it 
may be accomplished without wrinkling or 
creasing the cloth; the varieties of cloth to 
which it is applicable are almost unlimited, 
including plush, velvet, skin imitations and 
face goods, also carbonized goods; in the 
case of face goods, the face is left in better 
condition; foreign substances and flocks are 
removed; a very large percentage, reaching 


as high, 


haust port 
the vacuum 
liquid tha 


+ 
t 
} 
L 


the air ex 


eal ail 
extracted 


some goods, as 60 per cent., of 
the liquid is removed, making the subse- 
quent drying operation much more econom- 
ical; the operation is simpler, less laborious 
and accompanied by less danger to the at- 
tendants 


a 


THE SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF 
DYESTUFFS. 


BY BETA NAPHTHOL 


™ ; 
he quest 


tendency of 


ion has arisen concerning the 
the general line of dyes, or any 
of them, as used in the ordinary course of 
work in the dyehouse to ignite spontane- 
ously, or at least to inflame when brought 
in contact with chemicals. 
| have given this question close attention, 
and records covering a long period have 
been examined to discover instances where 


fires in mill 


lls were caused directly by dye- 
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stuffs, but without any result, and conse- 

quently doubt very much whether any dye- 

stuff per se could cause fire. 
Certain [ so-called 


nitroso 


groups of the 
dyes, to be spe cific, the 
might, under 
and in the 


aniline 
and the 


abnormal 
presence of 


nitro colors, very 


conditions concen- 
trated sulphuric acid in small quantity, ignite 
and smoulder, and continue to smoulder for 
a long time, but repeated tests carried out 


under the usual conditions of the dyehouse 

have not shown any dangerous symptoms. 
It has that other 

classes of dyestuffs show a tendency to ignite 


or to become ove 


been claimed 


certain 
rheated when stored under 


the usual conditions of the 


storeroom, but 
the statements made have been so confilict- 
ing that experiments were 


made for the pur 
pose of 


ascertaining the conditions. 
The class of dyes above referred to belong 
to the 


into commerce in the forn 


exact 


group of sulphur colors, and come 
of powder. coarse 
porous lumps, resembling coke, and in hard 
coal-like 


masses, some ot ich manifest a 


strong tendency to absorb moisture from the 
atmosphere. 

The results of the preliminary tests show 
that the possibility of ignition, either by 
trickling water cr acid is very remote, if not 
impossible, while “heating” 


action between the 


due to chemical 
acid used the alka- 
line constituent of the mass was noticed in a 
few samples. Of 


and 


course, nitrates and nitrites 
known to be rich in oxygen ild 


should not be 
classed as dyes, but should 


receive proper 
attention in storage. 

I should like to have any readers of this 
article who may have had experience along 
the lines above mentioned, report their obser- 

f throwing all the 
ight possible on the problem 


vations for the purpose of 
lis 


One point worthy of careful consideration 
in connection with the spontaneous combus- 
tion of dyestuffs is whether the 
the tin or 
might not 


‘orrosion of 
metal container from the outside 
influence It is well 
known that minute particles of metal, in the 


have an 


presence of free oxygen, however liberated, 
are liable to ignite, and may possibly set fire 
to adjacent 


combustible This is 


as a suggestion only, but might 


material 
mentioned 


serve as a side-light on the entire question. 
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FINISHING SILK THREAD. 


\ machine for finishing silk thread, re- 


ak c 


ntly patented, provides means for im- 
mersing the thread in a suitable bath and 
then passing it over the hot surface of a long 
metallic table. This table dries the thread 
and at the same time imparts a high luster. 

lt has been found that with such an ap- 

tus the threads are polished to a greater 
upon one side than they are upon the 

other, and the goods are apt to have a 
ightly mottled effect due to the fact that 
lustered side of the filaments will some- 
times appear on one side of the fabric and 
ymetimes on the other. To overcome this, 


threads will tend te act as a finishing means 
auxiliary to the table. An ironing member 
is also arranged between the rear end of the 
table and the winding device, which will also 
act as an auxiliary polisher for the upper side 
of the threads after thev have been thor- 
oughly finished on the under side by the 
steam table. The form of the ironer is im- 
material. It is shown here as being round, 
and the other ironer as polygonal in cross 
section. Any desired form may be em- 
ployed, the essential feature being the sur- 
face frictional contact of hot metal with the 
upper surface of the threads. 
Because of the fact that the surface of 
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ironing devices have been provided for en- 
gaging the upper side of the threads as well 
as the lower sides thereof, and by this means 
a lustered effect is obtained on both sides of 
the thread, giving the finished goods a more 
uniform appearance. These ironing devices 
comprise short heated contact surfaces, and 
are arranged to engage the silk filaments 
either before or after they have traveled 
over the main ironing table, or they may be 
arranged at both ends of the ironing table, 
so that they engage the said filaments both 
before and after passing over the table. 

Fig. 1 shows a vertical section of the ma- 
chine. The filaments are immersed in a 
bath of suitable finishing material, passing 
then over wipers to a heated table, the upper 
suriace of which constitutes the heated con- 
tact surface. The filaments finally pass from 
the table to a winding apparatus. 

Between the bath and the approach end 
of the table, and in engagement with the 
upper side of the filaments, is an ironing 
member. This is heated by a steam pipe, 
and by engaging the upper surfaces of the 


ironing means is apt to become fouled and 
dirty after a time owing to a deposit of ma- 
terial carried by the filaments, means have 
been provided for applying a step by step 
movement at intervals, so as to bring an- 
other surface into play after one surface has 
been employed for a certain length of time. 


a 


Defects in Bleaching Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We were greatly benefited by the informa- 
tion given by “Hancock” in reply to our 
question (978) in your June issue regarding 
the bleaching of knit goods. We have ob- 
tained splendid results by following his in- 
structions and are particularly enthusiastic 
over the efficacy of Danker & Marston’s D. 
& N. bleaching assistant, which “Hancock” 
recommended. Garfield. 


en 


Color Cards. 


Thiogene Bronze G; H. A. Metz & Co., New York. 
Six samples of raw cotton, piece goods and 
yarn dyed with different percentages of Thiogene 
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Bronze which full working 
Yellow R G; 
York 
Sample of woolen goods dyed with 3 per cent. 
Yellow This dyestuff is very good for 
lives, browns and other dark shades 
ast to light. 


Farbenfabriken & Co., New 


R G, 
Farbenfabriken & Co., New 


samples of v 
Acid Blue 


orsted dress goods dyed with 
A and V. Working directions 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


yur samples of 


4 and 2 


shoddy piece goods dyed with 
1/2 per cent. of Direct Black RC. This 
well adapted for the dyeing of half 
» dyeing of cotton, straw, etc. 
Diamine Fast Black; Cassella Color Co., New 
York. 

A folder containing ten samples of cotton yarn, 
mercerized cotton yarn, artificial silk, mercerized 
sateen, cotton goods, half silk, half wool and loose 
cotton showing results obtained by the use of Dia- 
mine Fast Black X N. This new dyestuff is ex- 
ceedingly interesting for the dyeing of artificial 
silk, and of half-wool and half-silk goods. Work- 


ing directions are given. 


Navy Blue for Half-wool B, Brown for Half-wool 
R and Black for Half-wool B G N; Farben- 
fabriken & Co., New York. 

Three samples of half-wool goods dyed with 
Navy Blue B, Brown R and Black B GN. These 
colors can be shaded to any desired tone with 
Benzidines or neutral dyeing wool dyestuffs. 
Working directions are given. 


Azo Merino Black; Cassella Color Co., New York. 

A folder containing 12 samples of woolen cloth 
and yarn showing shades obtained by the use of 
Azo Merino Black 6 B N,3 BN, BN. The new 
products are of importance principally for the dye- 
ing of ladies’ dress goods, plain as well as with 
effect threads. Full working directions are given. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 129. 
Scarlet on Worsted Yarn. 
lbs. 


X L Eosine 5 B on 100 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. X L Eosine 5 B. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 
15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


worsted yarn. 
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Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 
X L Eosine 5 B dyes 


gives dyeings of cxcellent 


Recipe No ‘ 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Naphthol Blue Black 


ir! Prepare the dy¢ 


B N on 100 lbs 


4 Ibs. Naphth« 
(Cassella Cc 
4 lbs 


bs. ( 
iD 


Sulphuric 


siaubers 


Enter yarn at 
and boil for 
sary, add som 
acid to exhaust 
Naphthol Blu 
1 
cellent 


color for > «dye of heavy materia 


and other mate1 which is difficult to penetrate 


Recipe No 131. 
Pink on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 
Pink 3 B Conc. on 100 Ibs. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Tetrazo blea 


cotton yarn 
lb. Tetrazo Pink 3 B Conc. 
(American Dyewood Co., 
N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt 
lb. Soda Ash 


154 William St 


Dye at a boil for one hour. 

Tetrazo Pink 3 B Conc. gives a bluish pink of 
ordinary fastness ard good covering power. Dyes 
cotton and wool about the same shade. 


Recipe No. 132. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Blue C P N on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
First mordant the yarn in a bath of 


i 


Alizarine 


3 lbs. Potassium 
2 lbs. Tartar, 


Bichromate, 


entering at 140° [., bringing slowly to a boil 
boil for at least one hour. 
Then dye in a bath made up with 
PN 
451 Washington 


4 lbs. Alizarine Blue C 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 
N. Y.) 


1 lb. Acetic 


Enter 


Acid 


the yarn at ordinary temperature 


bring slowly to a boil and dye at a boil for 

hour, then add 

Acid 

in sufficient quantity to exhaust the dye bath 

continue the boiling for 1/2 hour longer. 
Alizarine Blue C P N stands sunlight and full- 

ing excellently. 


Acetic 


and 














Recipe No. 133. 

Brown on Cotton Yarn. 

E on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 

4 lbs. Diamine Bronze Brown P E 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 


»s. Common Salt 
Soda Ash. 


Bronze Brown P 


Diamine 


cotton 


yarn 





Enter at 180° I*. and dye at a boil for one hour. 


Diamine Bronze Brown P E possesses the char- 


acteristic properties of the 


direct cotton colors. 





Recipe No. 134. .. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Metamido Blue B on too Ibs. worsted yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 


4 ounces Meiamido Blue B. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave 
Boston.) 
8 ounces Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter the yarn at 
a boil and 
is exhausted. 
Metamido 


light, acids and 


ordinary temperature, raise 


slowly to dye at a boil until the bath 


Blue 5 possesses good fastness to 


washing, and besides being 


a valu 


able self-color will find extensive use for shading 
alizarine colors, as well as other acid colors 











Rec ipe No 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


135. 


Alizarine Cyanine Blue D on 100 lbs. w 


yarn 


yrsted 


First mordant the yarn in a bath of 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


2 lbs. Tartar. 


Enter at 140° I. and boil for at least one hour. 


Then dye in a bath made up with 
Ibs. Alizarine Cyanine Blue D. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., N. Y.) 
1 lb. Acetic Acid. 


Enter the yarn at 140° F., bring 


slowly to a 


boil and dye at a boil for one hour, then add 


Acetic Acid 


in sufficient 


quantity to exhaust the dye bath and 


boil for 1/2 hour longer. 


Blue D p 


ness to light and washing 


Alizarine Cyanine yssesses good 


fast- 
Recipe No. 136. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Domingo Alizarine 


Yellow 3 R Extra on t00 


lbs. worsted yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 
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2 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Yellow 3 R Extra. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
N. ¥.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour, then add 


1-2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 





to exhaust the dye bath. 


Then after-treat by adding 


2%4 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 





and boiling for 1/2 hour longer. 
Domingo Alizarine Yellow 3 


very good fastness to light and washing. 


R Extra possesses 


Recipe No. 137. 
Lilac on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Chlorine Lilac B on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn 


3 Ibs. Tetrazo Chlorine Lilac B. 

(American Dyewood Co., i154 William St 
N. Y.) 

Ibs. Common Salt. 

Y% |b. Soda Ash. 








Dye at a boil for 1/2 hour. 
Lilac 


ls and dyes cotton and wool 


Tetrazo Chlorine fastness to 


B is oO! good 
washing and aci about 


the same shade. 


Recipe No. 138 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Violet 


Prepare the 


Ethyl 


yarn. 


S 4 B on 100 Ibs, 
dye bath with 


worsted 


2% lbs. Ethyl Acid Violet S 4 B. 
(Badische Company, 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 
3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 120° I., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boil ior one hour. 

Ethyl ‘Acid Violet S 4 B will be found to be a 
valuable color for shading purposes where a bright 
violet of comparatively low cost is desired 

Recipe No. 139. 
Pink on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 

Geranine B 


Diazo 


cotton yarn. 


Extra on 100 Ibs. bleached 


Prepare the dye bath with 
4% ozs. Diazo Geranine B 
(Farbenfabriken 

RD 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Y% |b. Soda Ash. 


Extra 
Co., 66 Lafayette ae. 


’ < - 

Enter at 140° F., bring slowly to a boil and boil 
for 1/2 to 3/4 of an hour, or as long as is neces- 
sary to insure evenness, 


Rinse and diazotize in a cold bath made up with 
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Nitrite, 
Acid, 


1% lbs. Sodium 
Ibs. Hydrochloric 


for 1/4 to 1/2 hour 


Then develop in a bath made up with 


4 ozs. Beta Naphthol, 
4 ozs. Caustic Soda Lye, 76° Tw., 


and work for 1/4 to 1/2 hour. 


Diazo Geranine B Extra possesses remarkable 
coloring power, only 1/20 of 1 per cent. of color 
having been used in the above dyeing. It is well 
adapted for the dyeing of ail forms of cotton ma- 


terial and posse s excellent fastness to washing. 


Recipe No. 140. 
Blue on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 


Ibs. bleached 
Prepare the dye bath with 


m1 


Zambesi Pure Blue 4 B on 100 


cotton yarn. 


1 lb. Zambe 
(Berlin Aniline 
N. Y.) 


30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


si Pure Blue 4 B. 


Works, 213 Water St., 


™ 


Enter at 180° 
Then 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 


rinse, ind diazotize, by working for 15 to 


20 minutes in a cold bath made up with 


Sodiut 


Hydr 


Nitrite, 
-hloric Acid, 32 Tw. 


3 Ibs. 
12 lbs. 


Then develop in a cold bath made up with 


1 lb. Beta Naphthol, 
1 lb. Caustic Soda Lye, 76° Tw. 


Zambesi Pure Blue 4 B produces dyeings which 


are very fast to washing and light. 


Ine cipe No. I4I. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Compound Shade on too Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 


pare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Zambesi Pure Blue 4 B. 
1 lb. Naphtogene Blue 2 R. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
N. Y.) 


Glauber’s 


Water St., 


30 lbs Salt. 


Enter at 180° T°. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Then rinse, and diazotize by working for 15 to 


20 minutes in a cold bath made up with 


3 lbs. Sodium Nitrite, 
2 Ibs. Hydrochloric Acid, 32° Tw. 


I 
Then develop in a cold bath made up with 


1 lb. Beta Naphthol, 
1 lb. Caustic Soda Lye, 76° Tw. 
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The 


gre very fast to 


above combination produces dyeings which 


washing and light. 


Recipe No. 142. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Chrome A on 100 lbs 


yarn. First mordant the yarn with 


Brown worsted 


Potassium Bichromate, 
Ibs. Tartar. 


3 lbs. 
> 


Enter at 140° I’. and boil for at least one hour. 
Then dye in a bath made up with 
3 Ibs. Alizarine Chrome 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 
1 lb. Acetic Acid. 
140° F., 7 
and dye at a boil for one hour, then add 


Acetic Acid 


Brown A 
122 Pearl St., 


N.Y.) 


Enter the yarn at to a boil 


bring slowly 


in sufficient quantity to exhaust the dye bath and 
boil for 1/2 hour longer. 
Alizarine Chrome Brown A possesses good fast- 


ness to light and washing. 


Recipe No. 143 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Blue C V B on 100 lbs 
bath with 
Diamineral Blue C V B. 

(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Boil for T 


for I 


Diamineral cotton yari 
Prepare the dye 


3 Ibs 


then after-treat at 
a bath containing 


hour and 


a boil 
2 hour in 


2 Ibs 


2 Ibs. 


2 lbs 


Potassium Bichromate, 
Copper Sulphate, 
Acetic Acid. 


Diamineral Blue C V B when dyed and after 


treated in this way gives an excellent shade of 


blue which possesses very good fastness for a 


direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 144 


Scarlet on Worsted Yarn. 


yn 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Prepare 


Ibs. X L Scarlet. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Enter at 120° F., 
at a boil 


bring slowly to a boil and dye 
for one hour. 
X L Scarlet dyes exceptionally level and gives 


dyeings of excellent brilliancy. 
















Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargementa 


improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pup 
lHishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Alabama, Gaylesville. In about 30 days the 
new Gaylesville Cotton Mills will begin the con- 
struction of their plant. This company. was 
formed in April and has capital stock of $100,000. 
The initial equipment of machinery will be 3,500 
spindles. It is understood that machinery con- 
tracts have not yet been given out. J. Robert 
Henderson is pres., A. B. Russell is vice pres. and 


treas 


*Georgia, Blakeley. Efforts to organize a cot- 
ton mill for this place have been renewed. J. W. 
Greer and John Underwood are at the head of the 
project and report they are confident that organ- 
ization will be completed and construction work 
begun on the mill shortly. 


Georgia, West Point. The West Point Mfg. 
Co.’s new mill and 3,000 horse power electric plant 
at Langdale on the Chattahoochee River near 
West Point, have been completed. The mill 
proper is 840 ft. !ong and 130 ft. wide; picker house 
is two stories high, 80 by 200 ft.; power house, 
50 by 8o ft.; transiormer station, 20 by 20 ft.; and 
cotton warehouse, 100 by 500 ft. The mill will be 
equipped with 35,000 spindles and 1,000 looms for 
manufacturing cotton duck and similar cloths. 
The total outlay for new mill, power plant, opera- 
tives’ cottages, etc., will be about $800,000. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Another new fine 
goods mill is being planned for the South end of 
this city It is reported that a 50,000 spindle 
plant is contemplated. As yet it has not been def- 
initely decided when the stock will be placed on 
the market or construction work begun. Walther 
H. Langshaw, president and agent of the Dart- 
mouth Mfg. Co., is interested in this new enter- 
prise 


*Massachusetts, Wilkinsonville. Construction 
work on the new weave shed of the cotton mill to 
be operated under the direction of Sam Hird is 
progressing. A new electric power house is to be 
built, as reported’ previously. It is understood 
that the John H. Meyer Co. of New York is in- 
terested in the starting of this plant. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Savona Mig. 
Co., reported incorporated in July at Jersey City 
with capital stock of $100,000, will, it is under- 
stood, equip a plant in this city, leasing space in 
the D. A. Tompkins Company’s building for man- 
ufacturing fancy cotton goods. Alexander & Gar- 
sed, dealers in machinery, and W. A. Shullenber- 
ger are the directors 


North Carolina, Lincolnton New buildings 
for the Eureka Mfg. Co. have been completed and 
1,020 mule spindles with preparatory machinery are 





being installed. 
single yarns will be manufactured. 
been decided upon for starting manufacturing. 


As previously reported, 2s to Ios 
No date has 


North Carolina, Vass. A. Cameron has awarded 
to T. B. Creel, ot Aberdeen, N. C., contract for 
the erection of a cotton mill, 78 by 228 ft. 5,000 
spindles will be installed for the manufacture of 
cotton yarns 


*North Carolina, Zebulon. The new mill pro- 
jected for this place will not be built until early 
in 1909. Our earlier report to the effect that the 
company will be organized with capital stock of 
$100,000, and that the product will be hosiery 
yarns, is correct. At the present time plans are 
not in definite shape. Archibald Meldrum is at 
the head of the project. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. New buildings for 
the Wymojo Yarn Mills have been completed, and 
the company expects to award contracts for ma- 
chinery and supplies within a few days. The main 
building is 127 by 310 feet, one story high. Forty- 
two tenement cottages for operatives are under 
construction. The mill’s capacity is 10,000 spin- 
ning spindies, 5,00c twister spindles and accom- 
panying machinery, which will be driven by indi- 
vidual electric motors. 20s to 30s two ply yarns 
and a waste product of 8s three ply yarn will be 
manufactured. There will also be a modern repair 
shop equipped for repair work. Electricity for 
power will be transmited from a Rock Hill trans- 
former station of the Southern Power Co., of 
Charlotte, N. C. The capital stock of the 
Wymojo Yarn Mills is $150,000. W. W. Moore is 
pres. and treas. and S. G. Wiley is sec 





Enlargements and Improvements. : 


*Connecticut, Danielson. Work has begun on 
the new dam to be erected by the Danielson Cot- 
ton Co. at Pomfret Landing. This dam, with 
power house fully equipped, is to be finished and 
furnishing electric power by January 1, 1909, for 
the new mill on Maple St., details of which have 
been given. 


*Connecticut, Moosup. About the end of this 
month the new addition to the weave room of the 
Aldrich Mfg. Co. will be ready to receive the new 
looms which will be installed. Construction work 
is being pushed forward very rapidly. 


*Georgia, Hampton. It is reported that con 
struction work is started on the new addition to 
the Hampton Cotton Mills. Details of this im 
provement have been given. The capital stock 
was increased from $100,000 to $150,000 to finance 
the enlargement. 


Georgia, Lindale. Reports state that a large 
addition to the Massachusetts Mills in Georgia is 
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under contemplation and will probably be erected 
this fall. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. The Tccumseh Mills 
have added 4 new Whitin spinning frames and one 
new banding machine. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. It is now stated that 
the proposed addition to the Seaconnet Mills, vot- 
ed by the directors a few days ago, will not be 
erected unless assurance can be given that the cost 
will not exceed $100,000. At present a large num- 
ber of spindles are idle because the carding depart- 
ment cannot keep up with the spinning department. 
[he proposed addition would make a better bal- 
ance of machinery if built. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. A large order for 
spinning frames has been placed with the Howard 
& Bullough American Machine Co., Ltd., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., by the Sagamore Mfg. Co. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Workmen are en- 
gaged in laying the foundation for the addition to 
the Davis Mills. Full particulars of this addition 
were given in June. The increase in the capital 
stock voted at the special meeting of the stock- 
holders in June has practically all been subscribed. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Eighteen new 
Whitin spinning frames have been added to the 
equipment of the American Linen Company. 


“Massachusetts, Fall River. Improvements to 
the buildings of the Troy Cotton & Woolen Mfg 
Co., recently reported, are simply to give more 
room for the present machinery equipment. No 
new machinery will be required. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Construction work 
on the addition to the Richard Borden Mfg. Co.’s 
plant will be started at once. The new building 
will provide space for about 7,700 new spindles, 
which will be added as as the building is 
ready to receive them 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The Indian Or- 
hard Co. is adding new machinery to take the 


lace of some of the old equipment which is being 
1rown out, 


soon 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The new power plant 
of the Pacific Mills is now practically completed 
and one part has been in operation for about two 
weeks. Particulars of this plant have been given. 


“Massachusetts, New Bedford. The new 
crete addition to the Dartmouth Mfg. Corp. will 
be used for enlarging the carding department 
Construction work will begin as early as possible, 
perhaps in a few days. The new building will be 
137 by 63 ft. and 16 ft. high. Walter H. Langshaw 
is agent and buyer. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Part of the ma- 
chinery of the new Manomet Mills No. 2 has been 
started up and it is believed that within a few 
weeks, the mill will be operated to the extent of 
its capacity. 


con- 


*Massachusetts, Northbridge The improve 
ment at the Rockdale Mill, Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
is merely the building of a new storehouse to take 
the place of an old building which is to be torn 
down. No enlargement of the plant is contem 
plated 
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Massachusetts, Thorndike. An addition to the 
picker building at the No. 2 mill of the Thorndike 
Co. is to be erected. It will be 120 by 35 feet. and 
3 stories high. There will also be an a 
one story to the present building 


New Hampshire, Salmon Falls. A number of 


new looms are being set up in the weaving depart- 
ment of the Sainion Falls Mig. Co. 


*New York, Construction work has 
just been compleced on the Fuld & Hatch Knitting 
Company's new spinning plant and the work of in- 
stalling machinery will be started immediately. 
The mill will be in operation by November. De- 
tails of this mill have been given. 


*North Carolina, Cooleemee. <A warp tying 
machine has been added to the equipment of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. The improvements re- 
cently noted have not been completed but good 
progress is being made. 


an addition of 


Cohoes 


North Carolina, Cornelius. An addition is be- 
ing built to the plant of the Gem Yarn Mills in 
order to make space for additional machinery. A 
brick warehouse also will be erected. This com- 
pany has capital stock of $40,000 and spins 8s to 
16s skein yarns. J. B. Cornelius is president and 
F. C. Sherrill is treasurer and buyer. 


_ North Carolina, Salisbury. The Kesler Mfg. 
Co. has awarded contract for machinery to oper- 
ate its plant by electricity. : 
will be furnished. 
spindles and 306 
sheetings. 


*North Carolina, Shelby. Instead of an increase 
of only 2,500 spindles given in early reports, plans 
tor enlarging the Shelby Cotton Mills embrace the 
mstallation of 6,500 new spinning spindles and 
2,500 twisting spindles. Plans for the additional 
building are now in preparation and construction 
work will begin shortly. C. C. Blanton is presi- 
dent, J. C. Smith, treasurer and buyer, and T. L. 
Saunders is superintendent. Electric power equip- 
ment will be needed for the new mill. At present 
8,500 ring spindles, 1,512 twisting spindles and 250 
looms are operated on sheetings and 2/24’s skein 
yarns. 


About 250 horse-power 
Twenty-five thousand ring 
broad looms are operated on 


Rhode Island, Riverpoint. Repairs to the 
power department of the Royal Mills, B. B. & R. 
Knight, necessitated by the breaking down of the 
old engine, will be completed in about two weeks 
and the entire plant will resume operations in full 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A new Office build- 
ing, 18 by 24 feet, and 2 stories high, has recently 
been completed for the Eagle Mills 


*South Carolina, Clinton. The 
Mills have completed their new 
stalled a new 2,000 h. p. steam engine Che struc- 
ture is 5 stories high, 350 ft. long, and 125 ft 
wide, It is being equipped to make lawns and 
will start manufacturing about October 1 No 
other enlargements ar plated at the 
ent time. 


Clinton Cotton 


building and in- 


conten 


pres 

*South Carolina, Fairmont 
of the improvements to the 
have been given oi It 


} 


None of the details 
Tyger Cotton Mills 
is probable that the name 
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will be changed to the 


this matter is unc 


Fairmont Cotton Mills, as 
r consideration. 


South Carolina, Gaffney. Machinery is being 
moved from the old mill of the Gaffney Mig. Co. 
to the old finishing mill building in order to re-ar- 
range the equipment to a better advantage. As 
previously reported, this company expects to add 
about 12,000 spindles when the demand for their 
products justifies the enlargement. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. The subject of en 
larging the Hamilton-Carhartt Cotton Mill is still 
under discussion by the officials of the corpora- 
tion, and nothing definite can be stated regarding 
the project. 8,000 ring spindles and 200 looms are 
operated on cottonades, denims and shirtings, and 
it was reported that this equipment would be 


*Virginia, Petersburg The two new 
water wheels for the Virginia Consolidated 


ing Co. have been installed. 


turbine 
Mill- 


——— 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

*Kentucky, Louisville It is 
Thomas Williams, previously reported interested 
in the new worsted spinning mill project, has 
completed the organization of the company and 
plans to establish a plant of about 3,500 spindles. 
Mr. Williams was formerly employed by the Hope 


Worsted Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Monson. The J. W. Bishop Co. 
of Worcester has the contract for the erection of 
A. D. Ellis’ new mill. Details have been given 
previously. Other plants of Mr. Ellis’ at this place 
have returned to a full time schedule. 


*Michigan, Pickford. Further plans for the new 
woolen mill are to have plant equipped ready for 
manufacturing early in 1909. Lumberman’s goods, 
tweeds and flannels will be manufactured. 


*Oregon, Pendleton Plans have been pre- 
pared for the woolen mill to be erected by the 
Gordon Falls Electric & Mfg. Co, at the new 
town of Gordon l The main building will be 
200 by 60 feet, with a wing roo feet long. It has 
not been decided as yet whether the structure will 
be of cement or ci stone. It is proposed to in- 
stall six sets of 
machinery. The 
ous reports. 


reported that 


cards with looms and preparatory 
ficers have been given in previ- 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George W. Lefferts 
& Co. have recently leased the second floor in the 
Godshalk Mills, 23rd and Hamilton Streets, which 
they are equipping with machinery for the spinning 
of worsted yarns, for weaving and knitting, up to 
32s, 2, 3 and 4-ply, on the Bradford system. The 
plant will contain 1152 spindles and will be run 
under the superintendency of Walter Marshall, 
formerly with the Tracy Worsted Mills. The com- 
pany is composed of George W. Lefferts, for- 
merly of the Tracy Worsted Mills of this city, now 
in process of liquidation; Walter Marshall, and 
Warren T. Rawson. In addition to selling their 
own product the plant will be run on commission 
spinning. 
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*Rhode Island, Providence. The Elston Wor- 
sted Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000. Arthur Elston (Providence), Er- 
nest Elston (Wallingford), and Chas. W. Floyd 
(New York City), are the incorporators. This 
company purchased the Rhode Island Worsted 
Company’s plant. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Western Worsted 
Mills, previously reported incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $25,000, are operating the plant of 16 
looms formerly known as the Kassmann Worsted 
Company. The latter concern was declared bank- 
tupt some months ago. Staple men’s wear wor- 
steds are manufactured. F. M. Weinhold is presi- 
dent and buyer, W. G. Hays, treasurer, and John 
Viehs is superintendent. A dyeing and finishing 
plant is operated in connection with the weaving 
department; 2/20’s to 2/60’s worsted yarns are 
used, all yarns being bought. John G. Naghton, 
Medinah Temple, Chicago, is selling agent. They 
are interested in cloth boards and measuring and 
folding machinery. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Arkansas, Nashville. J. A. McMahon, recently 
reported to have purchased the Arkansas Woolen 
Mill, Inc., and further reported as proposing to 
start a plant at Malvern, this state, advises that he 
is in communication with the Boards of Trade of 
several places on the subject of removing the Ar- 
kansas Woolen Mill plant to a more suitable lo- 
cation. It is probable that the plant will not be 
moved to Malvern, as better inducements have 
been offered by the Board of Trade of Conway 
The mill is not in operation at present. 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. On the com- 
pletion of the instailation of the new water wheel, 
the Warren Woolen Co. will resume manufactur- 
ing. No other improvements are contemplated at 
this time. Fancy woolens and worsteds are manu- 
factured on seven sets of cards and 75 looms. The 
capital stock is $60,000. J. H: Valentine is presi- 
dent, Hannibal Alden is treasurer, and A. I. Mit- 
chell is agent and buyer. The product is 


sold 
direct. 


Connecticut, Torrington. The power station for 
the new mill of the Warrenton Woolen Co., which 
is being erected and equipped in accordance with 
plans and specifications of Chas. T. Main, engi- 
neer, Boston, is isolated from the main body of 
the mill which is to be operated with electric 
power. The building is 73 by 52 ft., with chimney 
25 ft. high; the boiler house is about 40 by 50 ft. 
and the engine house about 30 ky 4o ft. The 
building is of brick with steel trusses and rein- 
forced concrete rcof. An industrial railway runs 
from the coal pocket to the boiler house. 


Kentucky, Louisville. Twenty-four Crompton & 
Knowles looms have been added to the cassimere 
weaving room of the Falls City Woolen Mills. 


*Maine, Foxcroft. Construction work has been 
started on the new concrete mill to be erected for 
Mayo & Sons. Complete plans have been given. 


Maine, Kezar Falls. A new dam is being built 
by the Kezar Falls Woolen Co. 
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Maine, Lewiston. The Cowan Woolen Co. is 
erecting a brick storehouse, 60 feet square 
and two stories in height. This company is run- 
ning full time and reports a brisk business. 


new 


*Massachusetts, Agawam. A new boiler has just 
been installed by the Agawam Co., taking the 
place of two small boilers which have been taken 
out. While this change is being made the plant 
is shut down but will resume in full as 
possible. 


soon as 


Massachusetts, Huntington. The Huntington 
Mig. Co. is installing five Altemus winders in the 
spooling room, and making a number of other im- 
provements during the temporary suspension of 
manufacturing. Worsted suitings are manufac- 
tured on 30 looms, all yarns being bought. 


“Massachusetts, Lawrence. In connection with 
the reported addition to the worsted department 
of the Pacific Mills the company states that they 
are making an addition to the main building of 
their worsted miil. The addition is being built of 
brick and is four stories high, 200 by 142 ft. The 
work is being done under direction of the mill 
officials 


Massachusetts, Lowell. It is reported that 20 
new looms will be added to the equipment of the 
Merrimack Mig. Co. A few weeks ago this com- 
pany increased its capital stock to $250,000. Edwin 
G. Morrison is agent and buyer. Sixteen sets and 
92 broad looms are operated on dress goods, suit- 
ings and cloakings. 


Massachusetts, Oxford. It is reported that 
plans for an extensive addition to the plant of 
A. Howarth & Son at this place are being pre- 
pared. A new mangle is being installed at present. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. It is reported that 
contract has been awarded to E. J. Cross of this 
place for an addition to the spinning mill of M. 
J. Whittall, carpet manufacturer. The addition 
will be one story in height, 20 by 140 ft., of brick 
construction. Construction will be started at 
Some time ago it was reported that a new 
coal pocket would be built for this company, but 


work on this has not yet been started. 
Jamestown. 


*New York, | Following the taking 
over of the control of the Greenwood Worsted 
Mills by John W. Doubleday and Luther N. But- 
man, president and treasurer, respectively, of the 
Empire Worsted Mills, the former company has 
been reorganized and will be known in the future 
2s the Acme Worsted Mills. A new water plant is 
to be installed now and additional machinery will 
be installed later as needed. Capital stock is 
$150,000. Geo. B. Pitts has been elected president, 
C. N. Barger, treasurer and Irving Broadhead, su- 
perintendent. Buying will be done by Mr. But- 
man of the Empire Worsted Mills Dress goods 
and men’s light weight suitings are the product. 
The equipment is I comb, I worsted card, 1,000 
spindles and 50 looms. 


New York, Little Falls. Only a part of the 
land and buildings of the Adirondack Woolen Co. 
will be appropriated by the State for barge canal 
purposes. The part taken will be replaced at 
ence. The Adirondack Woolen Co. manufactures 


once, 
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wool shoddies 


on 6 sets, dyeing some of the prod- 
uct. Geo. L. 


Smith is treasurer and buyer. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Woolen Mills, whose plant was damaged by fire, 
when the building in which they were located at 
Oxford and Josephine Sts., Frankford, was de- 
stroyed, have removed their establishment to the 
building at the corner of Kensington Ave. and 
Venango St., where they are now operating 26 
broad looms on dress goods and men’s wear. 
S. W. Goldsmith is the proprietor and the offices 
of the mills are at 925 Chestnut St. 


The Devonshire 


Pennsylvania, Piiladelphia. A. J. Gordon & Co 
have removed their Delwood Mills from the build- 
ing at the S. E. corner of Mascher and Somerset 
Sts., to the mill formerly occupied by Royle & 
Pilkinton, in the Bromley ] 1 


L , Mills at Leiper and 
Adams Sts., Frankford. They are manufacturers 
of upholstery goods, etc 


and dress goods. The 
number of looms at the old address was 24, which 
it is said has been increased. 


*Rhode Island, Bristol. Improvements to the 
plant of the Namquit Worsted Co., formerly the 
Namquit Worsted Mills, by the new company 
which recently took over the plant, are not com- 
pleted. A new dye house is being erected. Part 
cf the plant is in operation. J. Harvey Merrill 
is in charge and associated with him are M. T. 
Rubenstein and J. L. Rubenstein of L. Rubenstein 
& Co., 349 Broadway, New York. 


They sell direct 


*Virginia, Bedford City. An addition, 55 by 75 


feet, will be built to the plant of the Bedford Mills 


Company to provide space for new machinery 
equipment which will be added. Three sets and 
26 looms are operated on woolen goods. A large 
government contract was recently awarded to this 
company. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Maine, Dexter. No. 2 Mill of the Morrison 
Woolen Co., which has been shut down for several 
months, is being started up and carding and spin- 
ning rooms are already in operation 


Maine, Sabattus. After a shut down lasting since 
early in the year, the lower mill of the Webster 
Woolen Co, has resumed manufacturing. 5 sets of 
cards are in operation. 


*Maine, Wilton. The lower mill of the Wilton 
Woolen Co, has in part resumed manufacturing. 
Improvements have been made to the water power 
equipment, 


Massachusetts, Franklin. Part of the Ray Mills, 
American Woolen Co., started up Monday morn- 
ing. Machinery is being started as fast as stock 
can be put through and it is probable the mill 
will be running to its full capacity within a few 
weeks 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Philadelphia, Philadelphia. The Lawson Wool- 
en Mills (not incorporated) which were started up 
at Adams Ave. and Church St., Frankford, several 
months ago, have been shut down, the report be- 
ing that its owner will dispose of it. Ten looms 
have already been sold to other parties. William 
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1 who was t 
ntendent, is now with the Rhodesia 
where he occupie 
i Somerset 


Mfg. 
Han- 


New Mills. 
*New 
Co., 


Paterson. The Colonial Ribbon 
incorporated in July with capital 
stock of $60,000, will operate 70 looms on ribbons. 
They expect to begin manufacturing about Sep- 
tember 1 \. V. Seymour is president; Charles 
Slingland is treasurer, agent and buyer; and W. 
E. Fischer is vice-president and superintendent. 
The plant will be operated by steam power and 
product will be sold thr Passavant & Co. 
New York. 


Jersey, 


rept rted 


1 
ugh ’ 


New Jersey 


Paterson The 

Morris Goldman and Abraham Schott 

known as Goldman & Schottman 

looms have been installed at Taylor St. and 
for manufacturing taffetas 


partnership 
ied by 
will be 


New Jersey, Paterson. Rapid progress is 
being made on the new mill being erected by the 
P. S. Van Kirk Co. for Franz C. Reinhardt. The 
Van Kirk Co. is aiso building a mill on Goodwin 
St. near Graham Ave., for rental. This building 
will be 50 by 200 ft., 3 stories high. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The P. S. Van Kirk Co., 
building contractors, are erecting a mill on Godwin 
St. and will lease it to Mr. D. Edmund David, who 
will install machinery for the manufacture of silk 
goods. Mr. David was formerly a member of the 
firm of Reiling, David & Schoen, operating plants 
in Valley Falls, R. I., West Hoboken and West 
New York, N. J. and Scranton, Pa 


Pennsylvania, Emaus. The new silk mill to be 
built on Ridge St. will be owned by J. H. Fred- 
erick, manager of the Central Silk Mfg. Co., Ltd.. 
of Siegfried, Pa. It is expected that the building 
will be completed November 1. Thirty broad looms 
will be installed for the manufacture of broad silks 


Rhode Island, Hamilton. From 10 to 20 looms 
are being set up in a building here owned by the 
Hamilton Web Co. The new plant wil! be known 
as the Dragon Silk Mills, and is owned by the 
American Picker & Strapping Co. of 143 Sum- 
mer St., Providence, R. I. Robert M. Baeny and 
Arthur D. Champlin are president and treasurer 
respectively of the American Picker & Strapping 
Co., and will do the purchasing for the Dragon 
Silk Mills. Geo. I. Dragon will superintend the 
plant. Dress silks, lining silks and satins will be 
manufactured 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Canada, Toronto. The new ‘building for the 
Canadian Silk C Ltd., to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire on May 2, is now in course of erec 
tion and will be completed about Sept. 15. It was 
previously reported that they had purchased a site 
on Morrow Ave. and would rush construction 
work on the new building. This company manu- 
factures woven labels, non-elastic webbing, and 


ompany 


electrical tape, and has absorbed the Canada Web 
bing Co., Ltd., a new concern which started a few 
months ago. Owing to the absorption of the 
Webbing Compaiy the name of the Canadian Silk 
Co., Ltd., is likely to be changed and the capital 
stock increased. W. R. Walton is pres. and D. L 
Smith is sec. and treas. Both the above parties 
buy for the concern, 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Construction work 
will start during this month on the new four-story 
addition to the William Skinner Mfg. Co.’s plant. 
The dimensions will be 60 by 304 ft. instead of the 
dimensions previously reported. A new heating 
plant also will be built instead of a power plant 
given in earlier reports. The new equipment to 
be installed will comprise 15,000 spindles and 400 
looms, giving employment to from 500 to 600 
additional hands. The Wm. Skinner Mfg. Co. has 
capital stock of $100,000. Wm. Skinner is presi- 
dent; Joseph A. Skinner is treasurer and buyer; 
and Frederick A. McLane is superintendent. The 
product is sold direct 

New Jersey, Paterson. Additional floor space 
in the Sipp Mill has been leased by the Passaic 
Sik Co. and 28 broad silk looms will shortly be 
added to their equipment. 


*New West New York 
Thompson are operating a plant of 250 looms at 
22nd St.. on broad silks. \n addition, two 
stories high, 35 by 102 ft., is in process of con- 
struction. M. D. Rogers is president, L. O 
Thompson, treasurer, and G. Mottin, is superin- 
tendent 


Jersey, 


Rogers & 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Alabama, Oxford. 


The capital stock of the 
Planters Mfg. Co 


has been increased from $100,- 
000 to $165,000. A new addition 160 feet long and 
3 stories high, will be added to the plant and some 
of the machinery equipment of the Rhode Island 
Cordage Co., of Shannock, ‘R. I., which was re- 
cently dismantied, will be set up. Sash cord, cot- 
ton rope, etc., is the product. 


Connecticut, Middletown. The Russell Mfg. Co. 
is adding considerable machinery and has placed 
orders for picking, cards and drawing frames with 
Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., Ltd., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


*Connecticut, Mystic. The Ninigret Mills Com- 
pany announce that its new plant will be ready for 
occupancy by Oct. 1. 


*Connecticut, New Britain. Nathan E. Mag’s 
new braiding plant, which consists of machinery 
formerly operated by the Silver City Braid Co. of 
Meriden, is being run overtime. Mr. Mag is oper- 
ating in this city under the name of the Silver 
City Braid Co. A small fire which occurred sev- 
eral days ago did not incapacitate any of the 
equipment. 


*Maine, Alfred. Ground has been broken for 
the new building to be erected for the Alfred Em- 
broidery Co. It is stated that contractor expects 
to have the building ready for occupancy Oct. 1 
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*Massachusetts, Amherst. On Monday, Aug. 
17, the Brown. Mercerizing Co. expects to start 
operations in its new locaton. As previously re- 
ported this corporation succeeds to the business 
of the J. E. Brown Cotton Works, of Holyoke. 
Crochet yarns and darning cotton will be manu- 
factured and job mercerizing done. The new 
plant is operated by steam power. New cone 
winders and spoolers will be installed and the 
officers are interested in receiving information on 
this machinery. E. D. Marsh is president, Mason 
A. Dickinson treasurer, C. E. Watson agent and 
buyer and Albert Misch is superintendent 


Massachusetts, Attleboro. Construction work is 
being pushed rapidly on the new boiler room of 
the Standard Braid Co. Charles F. Davol is treas- 
urer and John Clitheroe is superintendent. Shoe 
are the product. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The ten new boilers 
being added to the plant of the American Print- 
ing Co. will make a total of 51 boilers installed. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. On Monday morning, 
August 3, the John C. Meyer Co. started manu- 
facturing in the Pickering Knitting Co.’s building, 
the removal from Jamaica Plain, Boston, being 
practically completed. Within a few weeks it is 
expected that the entire equipment will be in 
operation. 


aces 


‘Massachusetts, Fitchburg. It has been an- 
nounced that the Houghton Web Co. will run its 
plant twenty hours a day, keeping two shifts of 
help busy. For some time the regular employes 
have been working overtime. As previously re- 
ported, a new weave shed will be built, capital 
stock having been increased to finance this en- 
largement. 


Hudson. Contract for six addi- 
tional cards has been awarded by the Hudson 
Fibre Company. The concern is very busy and 
reports a market for all the product that can be 
turned out. Absorbent cotton batting 1s manu- 
factured. John H. Coughlin of Sterling and 
Thomas J. McNamara of Clinton have taken over 
the interest of M. T. Dwyer and a new company 
will be organized. James C. Boland is in charge 
of the plant. 


Massachusetts, 


*Massachusetts, Milford. The last shipment of 
the new looms jor the Wm. Lapworth & Sons Co. 
has been made and in a few days the entire new 
equipment of 18 looms will be in operation. 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. A new company 
will be formed to operate the plant of the United 
States Linen Company. Application will be made 
for a charter with capital stock of $50,000, next 
week, by John E. Eaton, of Eaton & McKnight, 
attorneys, 45 Milk St., Boston. The name of the 
company will be the United States Milling Co. A 
large quantity of stock has been purchased and it 
is expected that manufacturing will be started be- 
fore the roth of September. 


Massachusetts, Wales. 


the Textile Specialties 


that 
corporation, 


It is understood 
Co., a new 
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which it was reported would take over and oper- 
ate the old Berkeley Woolen Miil, has not yet 
completed details of organization. Early report: 
to the effect that a quantity of cotton machinery 
would be added, are correct. John B. Perkins, 14 
Milk St., Boston, and H. E. Shaw, proprietor of 
the Berkeley Woolen Mills, are interested in th 
new corporation. 

New Jersey, Passaic. The Passaic Print Works. 
which have been making changes and additions to 
their power department by an installation of eight 
new boilers, have also put in a filter plant sup 
plied by Hungerford & Terry, filtration engineers 
located in the Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 
with an aggregate capacity of 4,000 h. p. for th 
purpose of supplying their boilers with pure water 


Kearns Brothers, wh« 
are making additions and improvements to their 
skein silk dyéing plant at Shady and Wood Sts.. 
and whose works are already equipped with a fil- 
tering plant supplied by Hungerford & Terry, 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, has just 
placed an order with this concern for another fil- 
ter with a capacity of one million gallons. the 
construction of which will be commenced at once 


New Jersey, Paterson. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Robert Gaede is having 
erected a large addition to his dyeing establish- 
ment, of brick, So by 140-feet. He has also had 
installed by Hungerford & Terry, filtration en- 
gineers, 1408 Pennsylvania Building, r1sth and 


Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, one of their latest im- 
proved dyehouse filters, with a capacity of 120,000 


gallons, which is now in operation and giving en- 
tire satisfaction. 


_ New York, Newburgh. An addition, of rein- 
forced concrete construction, is being built to the 
plant of the Newburgh Bleachery. Upor its com- 
pletion, mercerizing machinery will be installed 
All contracts for construction work and machin 
ery have been placed. Joseph Chadwick is presi 
dent and Thos. F. Chadwick is treasurer. Thes 
bleach and finish fine cotton piece goods, selling 
through Joseph Chadwick & Sons, 346 Broadway 
New York. 


North Carolina, Concord. Damage caused by) 
the recent fire in the plant of the Kerr Bleaching 
& Finishing Works will be repaired at once and a 
quantity of new machinery will be installed. J 
M. Odell is president and W. R. 


urer. 


Odell is treas 


North Carolina, Mountain Island. After an idle 
ness lasting since July 3, the W. & J. Knox Net & 
Twine Co. has resumed manufacturing. During 
the suspension of manufacturng a number of im 
provements were niade to the plant. 16s and 14 
yarn and rope are manufactured. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Samuel H. Downs, 
winder and spooler of silk on commission in the 
Bromley Mills, Jasper and York Streets, it is re- 
ported, has shut down the plant and will not start 
it up again 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new three-story 
brick mill recently erected for F. W. Maurer & 
Sons Co., at Wayne and Bristol Sts., is almost 
ready ior occupancy. The company, which is now 
located at 528 Cherry St., is arranging to remove 
to the new plant on or about October 1. Fifty 
looms and other machinery for the manufacture oi 
window shade trinm:mings, etc., will be installed, 
the product being sold direct and through agents 
the officers of the company are Jos. W. Maurer, 
president; William H. Maurer, secretary; Alex 
C. Maurer, assistant treasurer; J. K. Laughlin, as- 
sistant secretary; and W. J. Maurer, second assist- 
nt secretary. The new mill will be run by elec- 
tricity. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Lewis E. Upham 
and Myron L. Upham, under the firm name of 
L. E. Upham & Son, have leased and are now 
fitting up a part of the building at 236 Chestnut 
St., for the manufacture of sewing threads, mer- 
cerized and glazed yarns. The plant will be 
equipped with coning, tubing and spooling ma- 
chines which will be run by electricity, and the 
production will be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A. Bechtold, Front 
and Oxford Sts., embroiderer of hosiery, reports 
thet on account of the heavy business on hand it 
will be necessary for him to double his plant. He 
is now seeking other and larger quarters and also 
arranging for the purchase of new machines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Waste Co., of which Robert Dornan is the pro- 
prietor, has recently leased the building on Co 
lumbia Ave. above Blair St., in which he will 
manufacture wool waste, and for which he is now 
about to place orders for machinery necessary for 
this purpose. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Upham 
Co., Inc., Hancock and Oxford Sts., report that 
their business has greatly increased within the 
past few months. They are negotiating for a new 
location in which to remove their plant to enable 
them to increase its capacity, and also have in 
contemplation the installation of machinery for 
mercerizing and dyeing skein yarns and possibly 
warps. They are manufacturers of sewing cotton 
and mercerized and glazed yarns on cones, spools 
and tubes, and coners and reelers of all kinds of 
yarn for the trade. 


Bros, & 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ideal Hosiery 
Printing Co., of which Frank T, Haring and 
George W. Glaser are the proprietors, which we 
recently reported as having removed their plant 
for the extracting, printing and dyeing of hosiery 
from 125 E. Herman St., Germantown, to 41 Ash- 
mead St., report tl:at they are now arranging for 
the equipment of the building on Herman St. for 
the dyeing of hosiery and are now on the market 
for machinery for this class of work. With this 
department in operation the company will be in a 
position to dye, cxtract, print and finish hosiery 
of all kinds. The machinery for the finishing de- 
partment, which will be located in the Ash- 
mead St. mill, has already been purchased and is 
now being set up 
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Pennsylvania, Wuakertown, The Harley Manu- 
facturing Co., capitalized at $20,000, with F. L. 
Harley as pres., treas, and buyer, and G. G. Fretz, 
sec. and supt., manufacturers of cotton fly nets, 
webbings and cords, with two looms and other 
machinery, report that they are arranging for the 
purchase of a new building which they will equip 
with machinery for the purpose of enlarging their 
operations. They are using 6/3 and 8/3 cotton 
yarns and up to 20s warps. The plant is run by 
steam, electric and gasoline power and the pro- 
ducton is sold direct. 


Rhode Island, Clayville. Some of the old 
equipment is being taken out of the upper mill of 
the Joslin Mfg. Co. and braiding machines in- 
stalled in its place. The mill will be started up 
within a few weeks. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The addition to the 
plant of the American Textile Company, just com- 
pleted, will greatly increase the volume of output. 
A large amount of new machinery is being im- 
ported from English concerns. In April the cap- 
ital stock of the American Textile Co. was in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000. Cotton and 
silk laces are manufactured. 


West Virginia, Martinsburg. The Oriental Rug 
Co. will build a plant during the fall for the 
manufacture of their line of rugs made from old 
carpets and miss-print cotton fabrics. Edward L. 
Williams is pres, end treas. of this concern; J. W 
Shaw, supt., and J. R. Mattern is buyer. 
plant will be operated by electricity. 
stock is $5,000. 


_—_——_-—— 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


The new 
Capital 


New Jersey, 


Paterson. The Taylor Silk Mfg, 
Co., operating a plant in the Hall Mill, has made 
an assignment for the benefit of its creditors. An- 
ton Schmidt of New York was appointed assignee. 
The liabilities are about $80,000, and the principal 
creditors are importers of raw silk. In view of the 
prospect of a busy Fall season in the silk trade, 
the assignee believes that the company if given an 
opportunity will be able to pay all its obligations 
in full. The Taylor Sitk Co. has capital stock of 
$10,000, and operates 125 looms on handkerchiefs, 
mufflers, dress and tie silks. 


New Jersey, Salem. A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Salem Knitting Mills. Early in 
July the plant was shut down ostensibly to give 
the operatives a vacation. D. Harris Smith, a 
lawyer of this city, has been appointed receiver. 
The Salem Knitting Mills is a corporation with 
capital stock of $70,000. 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. John J. Mc- 
Closkey of 34 North Front St., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed receiver for the Caledonia Woolen 
Mills, an incorporated company with a capital of 
$50,000, James T. Stewart, pres.; William M. 
Longstreth, treas.; and S. G. Waterman, agent. 


The plant contains 6 sets and 102 narrow looms 
which were operated on cotton and wool mixed 
goods which they dyed and finished and sold di- 
rect. It 


is state] that the concern is unable to 
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continue business due to a lack of orders, and has 
no money on hand to pay insurance premiums, 
which are about duc, and also that there is danger 
of the mortgage on the property being foreclosed 
on account of the non-payment of interest. There 
is a mortgage of $47,500 against the plant, $30,000 
of open accounts, and about $36,000 of other 
debts. The company values its plant at about 
$69,000, with about $10,000 worth of machinery. 
The receiver, who was placed under a bond of 
$10,000, has been directed by the Court to file an 
inventory and appraisement as soon as possible, 
will take charge cf the plant at once and it is 
said that the parties interested hope to put the 
mills on a paying basis again with the resumption 
of business. 
| 


FIRES. 


*North Carolina, Concord. Number 4 mill of 
the Odell Mfg. Co. has been practically destroyed 
by fire, entailing a loss of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The fire originated in the basement 
through a hot box and the flames were communi- 
cated to the floors above by the belting. The 
burned mill contained 35,000 spindles and 1,300 
looms. The Odell Mfg. Co. has been operated 
by the receiver, Caesar Cone, for the past year. 
The property is to be sold and a reorganization 
made in September. 


*Oregon, North Bend. The recent fire at this 
place destroyed the woolen mills. The plant was 
cwned by the Simpson Lumber Co. and has been 
closed down since the fall of 1904. 


Conshohocken. The stockhouse 
Jones Company has been destroyed 


Pennsylvania, 
of the H. C. 
by fire. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Daniel Scott’s mill 
on Stenton St., above Germantown Ave., was re- 
cently burned out, the loss 
$12,000. He manufactured 
waste, shoddies, etc., 


being estimated at 
cotton and woolen 
which he sold direct 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fire of unknown 
origin has almost entirely destroyed the plant of 
the Overbrook Carpet Co., 56th and Lancaster 
Ave., entailing a about $250,000. This 
plant, which was formerly operated by the defurtct 
Dunlap Carpet Cwo., was taken over by the newly 
formed Overbrook Carpet Co. about eight months 
ago, the new company having a capital of $150,000, 
Thomas Crompton, pres. and A. G. Fromuth 
treas. and manager. They re-equipped the mills 
with 149 looms on which they manufactured velvet, 
tapestry and axminster carpets and 
they sold through New York 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Fire damaged the plant 
of the Columbia Knitting & Mfg. Co. The extent 
of the loss is not stated. 


i 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


loss of 


rugs, which 


*Connecticut, Vernon. The plant of the Ravine 
Mills Co. is advertised for sale at public auction 
at 11 A. M., Sept. 15. The company has been in 
the hands of a receiver since Feb., ’o8. 
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Florida, 


Pensacola. It is reported that a 
Georgia 


cotton manufacturer is corresponding 
with the Packard Land Co. of this place, relative 
to the establishment of a cotton mill at this point. 


Georgia, Athens. The cotton mills of this place 
have been forced to close owing to the flood in 
the Ocononee Rivet. 


Georgia, Athens. The Southern Mfg. Co. has 
put on a night force of operatives in order to meet 
the demand for its product. 20,000 spindles and 
384 looms are run on husking cloth and canton 
flannels. 

Georgia, Augusta. The Georgia Bagging & 
Tie Co. is reported to be contemplating the estab- 
lishment of branch plants at Little Rock, Ark., 
and Memphis, Tenn. 


Louisiana, Monroe. ‘The Monroe Progressive 
League has addressed letters setting forth the ad- 
vantages of this place for cotton manufacturing to 
the Farmers’ Union and certain New England in- 
terests interested in Southern cotton mills. 


Louisiana, Ruston. Information relating to the 
manufacture of cotton goods is being gathered by 
S. C. Huey and a meeting will be held shortly to 
discuss the subject. : 


Maine, Bridgeton. The Forest Mills Co. and 
the Pondicherry Co. are working on orders and on 
a normal basis of hours. 


*Maine, Camden. The Camden Woolen Co. de- 
nies the report that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for their taking over and operating the Mt. 
Battie Co.’s mill at the present time. It is under- 
stood, however, that the Camden Co. will even- 
tually operate the Mt. Battie mill. 


Maine, Camden. Ata special stockholders meet- 
ing of the Mt. Battie Mfg. Co., it was voted to 
dissolve the corporation and take the necessary 
legal steps fer the purpose. Suits against the com- 
pany brought by some of the creditors, are still 
pending in the Courts. The plant, which contains 
5 sets of wool cards and 40 broad looms, has been 
idle for some months. 


Maine, Sanford. The Goodall Worsted Co. and 
the Maine Alpaca Co. have consolidated under the 
name of the Goodall Worsted Co., with captal 
stock of $1,000,000. The original capital stock of 
the Goodall Worsted Co. was $423,400, and of the 
Maine Alpaca Co. $207,400. The Worsted Co. has 


done the finishing and some of the spinning for the 
Alpaca Co. and the change is due to the decision 
that it would be to the interest of 
who are practically the same 
to bring the concerns under one head 


the stockholders 
is both corporations, 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Roxbury 
Co. of this place and the Saxonville Mill, of Sax- 
onville, Mass., will return to the full operative 
schedule after Labor Day. These mills have been 
practically closed down for two months, 


Carpet 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The building formerly 
used as a power house by the Harris Comb Co. 


which is owned, znd being repaired by, the Lan- 
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Mills Co., will not be them for 


manulacturing purposes 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. 
the Farr Alpaca Co. will 
his fall on the ian 
reports of this en 
company. 


caster used by 


[It is again reported 

rect a large build 
recently bought by them 
irgement were denied by 


Massachusetts, Lowell is reported that the 
Middlesex Co. has received a large government 
yrder for navy blue goods. A number of repairs 
ire being made in this plant 
Bedford. Additional looms 

tarted at the Butler Mill and in the 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corpn. In the former plant, 
ome departments of the spinning mill are run 
ing overtime. T looms just started in the 


Massachusetts, New 


re being start 


Dartmouth mill 10t been in operation since 


1907. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams [he details of 
the proposed reorgenization of the Arnold Print 
Works are along the lines which had been antici- 
pated. The creditors committee has given out de- 
tails of the plan Two corporations are to be 
rganized, to be called the Arnold Print Works 
Co. and the Arnold Cotton Mills. The Arnold 
Print Works Co. acquires title to the print works 
plant owned by the Arnold Print Works and the 
Arnold Cotton Mills acquire title to the Eclipse 
Cotton Mill, now owned by the Arnold Print 
Works; and the cotton mills now standing in the 
ime of Gallup & Houghton, the North Pownall 
Mig. Co. and the Williamstown Mfg. Co. All 
the stock of the Arnold Cotton Mills is to be 
owned by the Arnold Print Works Co. The rest 
of the plan is substantially that creditors receive 
so per cent. of their claims in cash and the other 
5¢ per cent. in first mortgage, 5-year, 6 per cent 


be ynds. 


Massachusetts, North Andover \ report has 
been current that the Osgood Mills (M. T. Stevens 
& Sons Co.) were to shut down until September. 
The facts in this case are that the Osgood Mills 
have been running on a reduced schedule for some 
time but are now starting on full time and expect 
to maintain the full schedule 


Massachusetts, South Royalston. The George 
Whitney Woolen Co. has filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court at Boston for dissolution of the 
having ceased to do business, has 
assets. The mill of 
control of the 


rporation, it 

all debts, and has no 
1 yrporation passed into the 
merican Woolen Co. in March 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. A meeting of Osceola 
Mfg. Co. was held and steps taken to dissolve 
the corporation. The company was organized in 
June, 1900, for the purpose of manufacturing 
woolen and cotton It was capitalized at 
¢exo00. After receiving its charter the company 
did not proceed with plans and disposed of its 
property, including a water right in West Pitts- 
field 

*Massachusetts, Stoughton Business is brisk 
in the Chelsea Braiding Co.’s plant, which recently 
removed here from Chelsea. Their full equipment 
of 30 hands is now being emploved 


J 
goods 
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Minnesota, Fosston It is reported that the 
Fosston Woolen Mill has shut down and may re- 
main closed until November 1. The company is, 
however, buying adarge’ stock of wool. 


*Minnesota, St. Cloud. The St. Cloud Woolen 
Mills, Inc., are being successfully operated under 
the direction of Simon Taylor, formerly of 
Spencer, Mass. The interest of Frank Mattock 
of Pillsbury has been taken over by C. D 
Burgan, M. L. McElroy and Robert Harrison 
Woolen fabrics and knitting yarns are the 
product 


*Mississippi, Kosciusko. Reports that the Kos- 
ciusko Cotton Mills have been sold are incorrect. 
The facts are that the mill may reorganize, but 
this is not certain as yet, the stockholders hesi 
tating on any proposition which has been put 
forward. The equipment consists of 12,500 spin- 
dles and 324 looms which were operated on wide 
‘cotton goods and plain and fancy sheetings. C 
K. Taylor is secretary and treasurer 


*Mississippi, Wesson. The Textile Mills Corp. 
has not decided, as yet, to make cotton bagging 
In the event of taking up this line their present 
equipment will be suitable for the work 


New Jersey, Camden. It is 
plant of the Stokes & Taylor Co 
and Federal Sts., in which they manufacture tapes, 
bindings, etc., on eight looms and six braiders, 
has been purchased by an attorney for parties lo- 
cated in Philadelphia who are about to start it up 
again. Investigation failed to confirm this report 
The machinery is still at the old address. The 
property was sold recently at a receiver's sale. 


New Jersey, Little Falls. Oath J. Hall of the 
Cascade Carpet Co., this place, has purchased the 
Charabay-Bodvin Silk Mill and it is reported will 
establish a carpet and rug factory there in Sep- 
tember. 


reported that the 
, located at Third 


New Jersey, Millville. It is reported that the 
Millville Mfg. Co., which has been running half 
time since the winter of 1907, has received so much 
business that they are now working the plant up 
to its fullest capacity. The plant, which is known 
as the Manantico Bleach and Dye Works, con- 
tains 35,952 ring and 9,492 mule spindles, 864 
twisting spindles 1.057 looms and 2 braiders, the 
production being sateens and fancies. John F. 
Reardon is the supt. and the Philadelphia office 
of the company is at 626 Chestnut St. 


New Jersey, Mt. Holly. At the instance of 
their creditors, trustees have been appointed to 
operate the mill of the Royle & Pilkinton Co., 
who removed their plant from Philadelphia to this 
town several months ago. The company, which 
has a capital of $100,000; Harry C. Pilkinton 
pres.; Charles Coles, treas.; and James T. Royle, 
supt., manufactured upholstery goods amd tapes- 
tries on 60 looms, the production being sold 
direct. The trustees appointed by the creditors 
are: William M. Longstreth, Howard Holden and 
Charles Coles. It is thought that the trusteeship 
will continue for about two years, at which time 
the plant will again be in good financial condition. 
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New Jersey, 
Company has 


stock o!r 


Paterson The Lenox 
been incorporated with 
$30,000, half of which is paid in. The 
includes several New York business 
\n office is maintained at 51 Madison St. 


Ribbon 
capital 


company 


men. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Negotiations have been 
-ompleted for Carl Forsch, Joseph Whitehead and 
C. W. Weil to take over the plants and business 
of Pelgram & Meyer, operating plants in this city, 
Boonton, N. J., and Harrisburg, Pa. The new 
oncern is a co-partnership. The name of Pel 
gram & Meyer, by which the company has been 
known, will be retained. 


New York, Cohoes. The sale of the mill prop 
erties of the bankrupt Walker & Harp Mfg. Co. 
has been ordered. This company manufactured 
medicated cotton batting and similar products, 
and was declared bankrupt early in June. 


New York, 
Lace Co. has be 


Gouverneur. The International 

incorporated with capital stock 
of $400,000 was previously reported that the 
plant had been started up by the Bromleys of 
Philadelphia 


New York, New York. The American Thread 
Co. has received an addition to its working capi- 
tal of $1,200,000, representing a call of $1.00 per 
share on the stock, on which at the time of its 
issuance only $3.50 of its par value had been paid. 
According to the recent report of the company, 
new funds were made necessary by the large ex- 
tensions to the plants of the company and to meet 
future requirements. 


New York, New York. The Continental Thread 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture spool 
cotton, threads, etc. The capital stock is $5,000 
Bertsch A. Lesser and Bella G. Lesser, 1623 East- 
ern Parkway, Max Golwasser and Esther Golwas- 
ser, 91 East Second St., all of Brooklyn, are the 
incorporators 


*New York, North Tonawanda. Early in July, 
James Sweeney, Jr., of Buffalo was reported to 
have bought property at this place which would 
be improved and used for textile manufacturing. 
This property was bought in the interest of the 
Niagara Silk Mills to take care of their future 
growth. 


New York, \ report states that the 
Chamber of Commerce has received a proposition 
from a Mr. Craig of Pottsdam, N. Y., for the 
starting of a knitting mill with capital stock of 
$7,000. No information regarding the project 
will be given out by the Chamber of Commerce at 
the present time. 


*New York, West Eaton. Creditors of the Fra- 
zer-Dale Woolen Co. have voted to reject the 
offer of Io per cent. in settlement of their claim 
The property will be sold 


Oswego. 


Oklahoma, Ardmore. It is again reported that 
the Commercial Club has practically closed ne 
gotiations with a cotton mill company for the 
erection of a mill at this place. Good inducements 
are offered and is possible that their proposition 
has been accepted. The report is not definite, how- 


cvert 
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Oklahoma, El Reno. The Canadian Cotton Co 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,- 
ooo. Frank E. Gillette of El Reno, W. A. 
son of St. Louis, and Fred A. Gillette of 
Oklahoma, are ‘he incorporators. The 
will deal in cotton and may manufacture 


North Carolina, Bessemer City. The stockhold 
ers of the Vermont Mills, Inc., have inaugurated a 
movement to again secure possession of the prop 
erty. This company went into the hands of a re 
ceiver some time ago 


North Burlington Che Williamson 
Mig. Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
f $125,000. S. L. Williamson, sanks Willia 
son and W. M. Baker are the incorporators 


North Carolina, Concord it is 
itton | 

and that a sl 

cinity 

ject. 

North Carolina Greensboro. 

Mig. Co. has adjudged bankrupt 

Fries of Winston-Salem and J. C. Watkins 

place are continued as receivers, and A. E 

§ Gastonia appointed co-receiver. The c 
against the sale of the mill at this 


North Carolina, Jonesboro The Park Mfg. 

. and the Eugenia Mfg. Co. have been purchas- 
ed by D. E. McIver. The paid is $43,000. 
It is understood the purchaser will re-organize the 
company. The Park Mfg. Co. has equipment of 
100 looms which were run on sheetings, drills and 
»snaburgs, and the Eugenia Mfg. Co. is equipped 
with 3744 ring spindles which were run on 4s to 
16s cotton yarns 


*North Carolina, Mount Holly The Mount 
Holly Cotton Mills and the Albion Cotton Mills 
Co., reported incorporated last week, take 
the plants of A. P. Rhyne. A. P. Rhyne is presi 
dent and buyer and Henry A. Rhyne is treasure 
FE. R. Cannon is interested 


North C 


Patter- 
Hobart. 
company 


Carolina 


reported that 
being o1 
built 


connected with 


a new corporation 1s 


sheeting ill will be 
been 


vised 


price 


over 


- ] + 
1roein 


Rutherfordton. J. R. Gillian 
of Lynchburg, Va., has purchased the plant of the 
Levi Cottoa Mills Co. for $58,000, but the sale will 
not be confirmed until Aug. 24 Mr. Gillian has 
not given out a statement regarding the disposi 
tion of the property, but it is understood that 
preparations will | forming a 


ve made at 
company and starting up the 
*North 


pany in ae 
Smitherman Cotton Mills, was reported interested, 


once tor 
plant 

Troy Phe power com- 
Smitherman, president of the 


-arolina, new 


ich S. J 


has been incorporated as the Little River Power 
Co. From 


V el yped 


1000 t 1200 hors« power wil be de- 


Bloomsburg [The property ad 
Mill has been pur- 
chased by them for the sum of $20,000. It is not 
stated whether an enlargement is contemplated. 
The Bloomsburg Silk Mill operates 700 looms on 


Pennsylvania 
joining the Bloomsburg Silk 


Coatesville 

rdered the 

time Shor 1our 
months 


The Ashley & Bailey 
local plant to resume full 
worked fot 


have been five 
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Albert Guyer, superintendent of the Hermania 
Silk Mills, Hopkinton, Mass., has resigned and 
left with his family for Easton, Pa. 


Bertrand A. Webber has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Ashton Mills, Ashton, R. L., 
succeeding Robert Stewart, who has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Lonsdale Company, Lons- 
dale, R. I. 


C, Lester Oates, for the past three years super- 
intendent of the Charlotte Cotton Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been made assistant superintendent of 
the Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


F. J. Muir, who resigned the position with the 
Cone Export & Commission Company to engage 
in the cotton manufacturing business at Fayette- 
ville, N. C., has returned with his family to 
Greensboro. 

James Fraser has accepted the position as dyer 
at the Tilton Mills, Tilton, N. H. He formerly 
held this same position. 


second hand in the weaving de- 
Blackstone Mfg. Company, for the 
has severed his connection with 


Paul Dumas, 
partment of the 
past seven years, 
that company. 

Wm. McConville, overseer of the dyeing depart- 
ment at the Pemberton Mills Company, for the 
past fifteen years, has severed his connection with 
that company. 

Harry Spurr has accepted the position as over- 
seer of twisting and spinning for the Star Worsted 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

David B. Hart has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Chapel Mills Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cherry Valley, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Morrison Woolen Company, Dexter, 
Me 

Arthur E. Cooper has accepted the position 
as assistant superintendent at M. T. Stevens & 
Company, at their Haverhill Mill, Haverhill, Mass. 


John R. McLogan has accepted the position as 
dyeing at the Bemis Mills, Watertown, 
was formerly employed at the Rhode 


oversed 
Mass. He 
Worsted Ce 


Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Emil De Witte, overseer of dyeing at the Bur- 
lington Mills, Winooski, Vt., has severed his con- 


nection with that company. 


Justin H. McCarthy has accepted the position 
as master mechanic at the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Company’s mills at Adams, Mass., succeeding F. 
M. French. Mr. McCarthy was formerly engaged 
at Chicopee, Mass. 


Thomas Connelly has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Aetna Mills, Water- 
town, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Geneva Mills, Providence, R. I. 


John A. Fitzgerald has accepted the position as 
overseer of dressing at the Indian Orchard Com- 


pany, Indian Orchard, Mass. He was formerly 
employed at the Dwight Mfg. Company, Chicopee, 
Mass. : 


Roy T. Evans, overseer of carding at the Al- 
drich Mfg. Company, Moosup, Conn., has severed 
his connection with that company and accepted a 
similar position at New Bedford, Mass. 


Clifton R. Hays, electrical engineer for the Lud- 
low Mfg. Associates, Ludlow, Mass., for the past 
five years, has resigned to accept the position as 
superintendent of the Fitchburg Gas & Electric 
Light Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


E. A. Mongeon, superintendent of the Lonsdale 
Company, Lonsdale, R. I., received from Goddard 
Bros. of Providence, agents of the company, a 
copy of the record of the meeting at which the 
company accepted his resignation which took ef- 
fect August 1. The record declared that the stock- 
holders recognize with gratitude the loyal and effi- 
cient service of Mr. Mongeon while in their em- 
ploy. 


James T. Broadbent, four years instructor of 
carding and spinning at the New Bedford Textile 
School, New Bedford, Mass., and previous to 
that time three years instructor in the same branch 
at the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation to take effect 
September | 


Geo. H. Briggs, general superintendent of the 
Taunton Mills. of the New England Cotton Yarn 
Company, was tendered a banquet at Odd Fellows 
Hall, Taunton, recertly. He was presented with a 
large Colonial clock, valued at several hundred 
dollars, from his 1,500 employees and associates. 
Also a gold watch chain from Thomas F. Glen- 
non, superintendent of the company. 


Jos. Wilding, overseer of the No. 2 mule room 
of the Bennett Mills, New Bedford, Mass., since 
its organization in 1887, has severed his connec- 
tion with this company and retired from active 
service. 

M. H. Dorman, selling agent for the Lorraine 
Mfg. Co.. Pawtucket, R. I., for the past 25 years, 
died suddenly. 


J. M. Massoa has been 
intendent of the Blackington Mig. Co., Black- 
inton, Mass., succeeding John Griffiths.’ Mr 
Masson has had a wide experience in large woolen 
mills in New England and will make a valuable 
man for the position. 


appointed super 


Thomas Dugan has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Danielson Cotton Com- 
pany, Danielson, Conn. 


Forest V. Adams has accepted the position as 
second hand in the finishing department at the 
Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, Potter Hill, R. I. 


Gove-nor Ely of Norwich, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Ashland Cotton 
Company, Jewett City. This is the only change in 
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the officers recently made. J. O. Sweet is treas- 


urer of the company. 


Chas. F. Good, overseer of the finishing, ship- 
ping and order departments of the Stark Mills, 
Manchester N. H., has severed his connection with 
that company. He is to accept a similar position 
with the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


N. Graham Seddon has retired as overseer of 
beaming at the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Low- 
ell, Mass. The employes under Mr. Seddon pre 
sented the latter with a cut glass water service. 


Fred Liebold, overseer of the weaving depart- 
ment for four years at J. O. Ballard & Company's 
woolen mill, Malone, N. Y., has severed his con- 
nection to accept a position with the Malone Shirt 
Company. 


W. M. Abernathy has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Lily Cotton Mill, King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 


E. M. Holliday has accepted the position as 
overseer of the cloth room at the Granby Mills, 
Columbia, S. C. He comes from Danville, Va. 


J. S. Phillips has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the New York Mills, Aragon, 
(ra. 


C. H. May, formerly superintendent of the Levi 
Mill, Rutherford, N. C., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Elizabeth Mills, Egan, Ga 


F. D. Tool has severed his connection as super- 
intendent of the Elizabeth Mills, Egan, Ga., to 
accept a similar position in a mill in Rhode Island, 


W. A. Morris has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding for the Bibb Mfg. Company, Por- 
terdale, Ga. He comes from Fork Shoals, S. C. 


R. T. Grant, who has been overseer of the Char- 
lotte Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., and a number 
of years overseer of weaving at Cannon Mills, No. 
1 and 2 at Concord, has taken the position of treas- 
urer of The People’s Drug Company, Concord, 
N. C., a new company just organized. 


C. W. Rice, who formerly held the position as 
superintendent of the Norris Cotton Mill, Catee- 
chee, S. C., has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent of the Orangeburg Mfg. Co., Orangeburg, 
te. Se 


T. S. Bolton, 
the position as 
Gia 


of Rock Hill, S. C., has accepted 
overseer of weaving at Augusta, 


S. H. Howard, for some time overseer at China 
Grove, N. C., 
seer of carding and spinning in the Cannon Mill, 


Kannapolis, N. C. 


has accepted the position as over- 


At the annual meeting of the Williamston Mills, 
Williamston, S. C., the old board of directors were 
elected as follows: J. P. Gossett, E. A. Smyth, R. 
A. Lewis, T. H. Gossett, Dr. R. P. Ransom, B. F. 


3rown and B. B. Gossett \t a subsequent meet 
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ing James P. Gossett was re-electe: 
treasurer, and B. B. 


M. L. Double, wko for the past two years has 
been connected with the order department of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company, has severed his con- 
nection to accept a better one with the American 
Thread Company, at Milo, Me. He will enter 
upon his new duties about the first of September. 


1 president and 
Gossett, assistant treasurer. 


W. A. Turner is row superintendent of the Great 
Falls Mill, Rockingham, N. C 


Walter Smalley has succeeded 
overseer of spinning and 
Tecumseh Mill. 


James B. Doyle has resigned his 


boss dyer with the Niantic Mfg. Co 
Conn. 


Arthur Fish as 
carding at the No. 1 


position as 
East Lyme, 


Clarence L. Jackson of Somerville, N. J., has 
accepted the position as overseer of finishing at 
the Passaic Woolen Company, Passaic, N. J. 


A. E. Cooper has recently taken the position as 
designer for the Tiaverhill Mill of M. T. Stevens 
& Sons Company. 


Frank Perkins, late of Stafford Springs, Conn., 
has been engaged as overseer of finishing at the 
Nasonville Woolen Company, Nasonville, R. I 


B. W. Locke has severed his connection at 
Cooleemee, N. C., as master mechanic to accept 
a similar position at the Mills Mill, 
a 

R. F. Gardner has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Anna Cotton Mill, Phillips- 
burg, N. C. He was formerly boss carder at 


King’s Mountain, N. C. 


J. D. Beiers has resigned as overseer of the 
cotton department of the Atlanta Woolen Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., and accepted a position in charge 
of the twister room of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills. 

W. Brown Wyiie has been elected president of 
the Tavora Cotton Mills, Yorkville, S. C., suc- 
ceeding S. M. McNeill. He was formerly six- 
teen years clerk of the Court of York County. 


Greenville, 


S. B. Weir has severed his connection with the 
Wahoo Mfg. Company, Sargents, Ga., as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and twisting, to accept 
a position at Canton, Ga. 


J. F. Clark has resigned his position of over- 
seer of carding at Dennison, Tex., to take charge 
of spinning, spooling and warping in the No. 1 
mill of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta, 
Ga. 


A. S. White, superintendent of the cotton mill 
at Clayton, N. C., was married July 20th to Miss 
Blanche Barnes. Mr. White is counted 
the successful men of the State. 


J. R. Mallory, formerly superintendent of the 
Globe Mills, Gaffney, S. C., but who has been 
spending a few months in Alabama, has returned 
to accept the position as superintendent of the 
irene Mills. 


among 
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A. Culberson, formerly superintendent of the 
Calumet Mills, Liberty, S. C., and who recently 
held the position as superintendent of the Huge- 
not Mills, Greenville, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Ella Cotton Mill, Shelby, N. C. 


Fletcher Cox, formerly employed at the Eno 
Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., has accepted a 
position in the weave room of the Franklinville 
Mig. Company, N. C. 

W. W. Sheely, who formerly held the position 
as superintendent of the Crowder’s Mountain 
Hill, King’s Mountain, N. C. has accepted a sim- 
ilar position at the Blacksburg Cotton Mill, 
Blacksburg, S. C. 


W. A. Toney has accepted a position in charge 
of the spinning roum at the Hanover Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C. He comes from Bessemer City. 


Pembroke Pierce has accepted a position as 
overseer of the pattern room in the mill of the 
Whittenton Mfg. Company, Taunton, Mass. 


C. A. Franklin has severed his connection with 
the Walhalla Cotton Mills, Walhalla, S. C., as 
superintendent to accept a similar position with 
the Cox Mfg. Company, Anderson, S. C. 


Roy Bennett, formerly overseer of carding for 
the Lawton Mills, Plainfield, Conn., has accepted 
a similar position with the Aldrich Mfg. Com- 
pany, Moosup, Conn. 


W. B. Moody has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Bernon Mills, Georgia- 
ville, R. I., to succeed M. S. Leonard, who re- 


signed. 


Clarence L. Jackson, who has held the position 
as boss finisher for the Somerville Mfg. Com- 
pany, Somerville, N. J., until their mills were 
closed, has accepted a similar position with the 
Passaic Woolen Company, Passaic, N. J. He 
succeeds John S. Clancey, who has returned to 


Camden, N. J. 
A. J. Brazeal has severed his connection with 
the R. I. Worsted Company, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. His successor is Heywood Ramsden, who 
comes from the Riverside Woolen Company, Staf- 
ford. Frank W. Perkins has accepted the position 
as overseer of finishing for the latter company. 


J. A. Gould has severed his connection as 
superintendent of the finishing department of the 
Wood Worsted Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 


severed his connection as 
with the Blackinton Mfg. 
Mass. 


F. D. Toof has severed his connection with the 
Elizabeth Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., as superin- 
tendent. 


H. C. Greenlaw has severed his connection 
with the Whitman Mill, New Bedford, Mass., as 
overseer of carding. He will accept the position 
as superintendent of the B. B. & R. Knight’s 
Nottingham Mill, Providence, R. I. His suc- 
cessor is Fergus Ferguson. 


Edwin Ashton has 
overseer of weaving 
Company, Blackinton, 
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W. A. Toney has accepted the position as over- 
seer Of spinning at the Hanover Mills, Concord, 
Ws he 


Frank Ross has severed his connection as man- 
ager of the sales department of the Flint Woolen 


Company, Flint, Mich., and has returned to De- 
troit. 


Louis O. Demers has accepted a position as 
assistant foreman in the dyeing department of the 
Faulkner Mfg. Company, North Billerica, Mass. 


Walter Ayer has severed his connection with 
the Robert Dobson Company’s mill at Pittsfield, 
Me., and is to be succeeded by Wm. F. Cook of 
Sangerville. 


M. V. Capeless has re-entered the employ of 
the Black River Woolen Company, Ludiow, Vt., 
as overseer of finishing. 


John McCauley has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Pine Tree Worsted 
Company, Danielson, Conn. He comes from 
Putnam, Conn. 


Hector Lavoie has accepted the position as 
overseer in one of the knitting departments of the 
Richmond Mill, South Scituate, R. I., succeeding 
Claude Barnes. He comes from Tremont, N. H. 


Robert Blackwood has severed his connection 
with the Central Worsted Company, Central Vil- 
lage, Conn. 


Jos. T. Davidson has severed his connection 
with the Piscataquis Woolen Company, Guilford, 
Me., to accept a similar position with the Camp- 


bell Woolen Company, Sangerville, Me. Harris 
Midwood has accepted the position as shear tender 
at the same company. 


Harry Normington has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Lawton Mills, Corpora- 
tion, Plainfield, Conn. 


Alfred Penkethiman has accepted the position as 
overseer of burling and sewing at the J. J. Dob- 
son, Bradford Mill, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Richard Williams, who was seriously scalded at 
the American Silk Dyeing & Finishing Company, 
Hawthorne, N. J., has instituted suit for $1,000 
against the concern through his counsel, Ward & 
McGinnis. 


J. F. Leonard, overseer of dyeing for the Amos 
Abbott Company, Dexter, Me., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Rawland Hartley has severed his connection 
with the Allenton Woolen Company, Allenton, R. 
I., as overseer of dyeing. The position has been 
filled by James Kennedy, formerly of Millbury, 
Mass. 


Jos. H. Ridings, overseer of finishing at the 
Tremont Worsted Company, Methuen, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company and ac- 
cepted a more lucrative position with the Geneva 
Woolen Mills, Providence, R. I., as overseer of 
finishing. Just before Mr. Ridings severed his 
connection with the Tremont Worsted Company, 
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James English, shipping clerk, in behalf of the em- 
employes of the finishing room, presented him 
with a beautiful I. O. O. F. watch charm. 


H. Chester Greenlaw, overseer of carding at the 
No. 1 Whitman Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company after 
two years’ faithful service. He was presented with 
a handsome full jewelled Hamilton gold watch by 
the help on his retirement. He accepted the po- 
sition as superintendent of the Nottingham Mills, 
Providence, R. I. 


William H. Berry, Jr., of the Berry Engineer- 
ing Co., Chester, Pa., and son of former State 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania, died recently, after a 
severe illness brought on by typhoid fever, at the 
age of 22 years. He was a graduate of Chester 
High School, and his business career gave great 
promise for the future. 


General Jos. W. Congdon, president of the 
Phoenix Silk Mfg. Company, Paterson, N. J., has 
handed to the directors of the company his resig- 
nation. Some two years ago he notified the com- 
pany that he intended to retire. He will still re- 
tain his interest in the business and expects to 
continue as a director. 


O. B. Parker, fjormerly superintendent of the U. 
S. Cotton Company, Pawtucket, R. I., who has 


been connected with several cotton mills through- 
out New England, died at the R. I. Hospital Au- 
gust 19 after a long illness at the age of 56 years 


Wm. S. Van Brocklin, one of the stockholders 
and general manager of the Johnstown Knitting 
Company, Johnstown, N. Y., has resigned on ac- 
count of having business interests in Amsterdam 
which he feels demands his attention. At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors Wm. T. Briggs of 
Johnstown was chesen as his successor. 


John V. Farweil, senior member of the well 
known Chicago firm of J. V. Farwell Company, 
died at his home «t the age of 80 years. He was 
one of the oldest and most respected merchants 
in the West. 


James Waite, for a number of years overseer of 
the felt carding at the old Bay State Corporation, 
Lawrence, Mass., and later with the Washington 
Mills before they failed, died at his home in Law- 
rence, Mass., at the age of 80 years. For the past 
fourteen years he has been engaged by his 
brother, Enoch Waite, of the American Felt Com- 
pany. 


It is stated that Paul Wise will be appointed 
agent of the Bigelow Carpet Company’s plant, 
Clinton, Mass. 


Frank Sanford, electrician for the Berkshire 
Cotton Mfg. Company, Adams, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


Wm. Campbell, for a number of years overseer 
at West Warren, Mass., and Huntsville, Ala., died 
at Warren, Mass., at the age of 60 years. He was 
born in Paisley, Scotland, Dec. 14, 1847. 
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John McRobbie has accepted the position as 
overseer of the weaving department at the Osgood 
Mills, North Andover, Mass. He was formerly 
employed at the Stevens Mill. 

Geo. Hughes has severed his connection as 
overseer of dyeing at the Union, Pas i 3 
because of failing health, He has been overseer 
for this company thirteen years. It is probable 
after a rest he will resume his duties. 


T. H. Driscoll has accepted the position as sec- 
ond hand in the dye house of the Princeton Wor- 
sted Company, Trenton, N. J. He was formerly 
employed at the Dustin Island Woolen Company’s 
Mill, Penacook, N. H. 


Thomas Pender, overseer in the Adams Woolen 
Company, Adams, Mass., fell over a box in the 
mill and fractured his left arm above the elbow 
He will be laid up for several weeks. 


It is stated that Paul Wise will 
agent of the Bigelow Carpet 
Clinton, Mass. 


be appointed 
Company’s plant, 


Arthur Brassard, employed in the dyeing de- 
partment for the Windsor Print Works, North Ad- 
ams, Mass., had his right hand caught in the ma- 
chinery and will lose two fingers as the result. 


Wm. C. Davidson, overseer of weaving at thie 
Parkhill Mills, Fitchburg, Mass., sailed from Bos 
ton for Scotland and will be absent for about six 
weeks. He was presented with a dress suit case 
and gold headed cane by the loom fixers before 
his departure for Scotland. 


Hiram Haynes, overseer of dyeing at the Cush 
man Mills, Monson, Mass., has severed his con- 
nection with that company to accept a similar po- 
sition at Worcester, Mass 


James Magner, overseer of dyeing for the Mad- 
ison Woolen Company, Madison, Me., has severed 
his connection and will take a similar position 
with the Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass 


John Curtis Cray, founder and ex-president of 
the Lockhart Coiton Mills, Lockhart, S. C., died 
at his home in Greenville, S. C. 


J E. Bradley has resigned his position as boss 
dyer at the Knoxville Woolen Mills, 
Tenn., and returned to his home at 
Conn. 


A. W. Corey, cverseer of weaving at the Sel 
kirk Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., has severed his con 
nection with that company. 


Knoxville, 


Rockville, 


Daniel Taft has resigned as boss of the comb- 
ing department of the Acushnet Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. His successor is Donald Dunn. 


Pembroke Pierce has accepted the position as 
overseer of the pattern room at the Whittenton 
Mfg. Company, Taunton, Mass. 


W. B. Moody has taken charge of weaving at 
the Bernon Mills, Georgiaville, R. L., 
M. S. Leonard, who resigned. 


succeeding 
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C. W. Carpenter, overseer of carding at the Ber- 
non Mills, Georgiaville, R. I., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Southbridge, Mass. 


F. Hazen Cope, manager of the Cannon Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned to accept a position 
as selling agent in New England for the New Jer- 
sey Worsted Spinning Company, Garfield, N. J 
His successor at the Cannon Mills is Martin Glenn. 


W. P. Bodie, ov weaving at the Court- 
enay Mfg. Company, Newry, S. C., has resigned 
his position. His successor is Frank Allen of An- 
derson, S. C. 


W. A. Morris has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Bibb Mfg. Co.mpany, Pot- 
terville, Ga. He comes from Fork Shoals, S. C. 


erseer of 


J. A. Martin has been elected president of the 
Gaston Mfg. Company, Cherryville, N. C. 

W. B. Osborn has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling, twisting and warping 
at the Ida Yarn Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. He 
comes from Bennettsville, S. C. 


W. C. Wates has accepted the position as over- 


seer of carding at Yazoo City, Miss. 
from Woodruff, S. C. 


———— 


DEATHS. 


He comes 


Stephen Brownell, at one time connected with 
the Union Wadding Company, of Pawtucket, R. 
I., died at his home, 195 Beneford St., Providence, 
R. I. He was born in Union Village in the town 
of North Smithfield, March 14, 1822. 


Martin Ochs died at his home, 120th St., New 
York City, on Sunday, August 2. He was born 
in Australia in 1834, and after coming to this 
country started a woolen yarn establishment at 
East Houston Street and became one of the pio- 
neer woolen yarn manufacturers in the United 
States. He was also head of the Germania Knit- 
ting Company, and retired from active business in 
1882 


Edward Akers, head Akers & 
Taylor, manufacturers cf woolen go at Charl- 
ton City, Mass., died Aug. 5 at the age of 78. 


superintendent of the Fulton 
Atlanta, Ga., died suddenly 
of heart failure. Eighteen years ago he went to 
Angusta, Ga., where he was associated fifteen 
years with the Augusta factory. He was born in 
New Hampshire, in 1853. 


Jacob F. Ettenheimer, a retired dress goods 
manufacturer, died at his home, 1428 Lexington 
Ave.. New York City, at the age of 64 years. Two 
brothers and three sisters survive him. 


Selwyn F. Brown, 
Bag & Cotton Mills, 
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Thos. O’Hara, one of the best known silk ex- 
perts in this part of New England, died Wednes- 
day, Aug. 5, at Newton Upper Falls, at the age 
of 76 years. He had been superintendent of silk 
mills at Newton Upper Falls up until three years 
ago, which position he retired from an account of 
his failing health. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters and four sons. 


William Brooks, overseer of the cloth room of 
the Troy Mills, Fall River, died last week from an 
operation after a long illness. He was 53 years 
old. Mr. Brooks was born in Blackburn, England, 
and came to this country when he was fourteen 
years of age. He is survived by a widow and five 
children. 


Eugene Callahan died after a brief illness at 
his home, 43 Peck St., Fall River. For several 
years he had been employed as salesman in down- 
town stores and later engaged as clerk at the Al- 
gonquin Printing Company. 


Henry White, a well known resident of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., died at his home on Oak Ave of 
diabetes and other complications, after a long ill- 
ness, at the age of 74 years. He was born in 
Kidderminster, Eng., and came to this country 
about 40 years ago. He became a hand loom 
weaver and entered the employ of the Hartford 
Carpet Corporation as such. Later he was sec- 
tion hand in the brussels department of the carpet 
works. 


Conrad Steingruber, an embroidery manufac- 
turer of Jersey City, N. J., died of hydrophobia at 
the age of 50 vears, following the bite of a dog 
three weeks ago. 


Wm. Brunner, a retired dry goods importer, 
died at the age of 85 years at his home, 1749 
Broadway, New York City. He was for many 
years in business at 324 Broadway, and is survived 
by one son. 


The father of Francois U. Stearns, treasurer of 
the Renfrew Mfg. Company,’Adams, Mass., died 
suddenly at Weld, Me., at the age of 70 years. 


Mrs. Harriet Sarah Hall, head of the firm of H 
S. Hall, silk glove manufacturers, Jersey City, N 
J., died August 21 after an illness of two weeks at 
her home, 232 Shawmut Ave., in that city. She 
was the widow of Thomas Hall, one of the pio- 
neer lace manufacturers in the United States, who 
died in 1879. 


Francis E. Hill, Jr., partner of the firm of 
Henry C. Kelly & Company, dealers in twine and 
cordage at 45-46 Franklin St., New York, was 
found lying on the floor shot through the head by 
his* own hand, a revolver of heavy calibre being 
beside him. Two hours later he died at the Hud- 
son Street Hospital. 
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New Publications. 


Any work noticea under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal. | 


Statute Law Relating to Patents of Invention 
and Registration of Designs; by J. W. 
don. 188 pages, 5 1/2 by 8 1/2. 

Sons, London, England. Price $2.00. 


Gor- 
Jordan & 


Che agitation of the patent question makes this 
work of special interest. 
hase of the question. 
lawyer who has written 
and “Compulsory 
Acts.” 


It deals with the English 
The author is an English 
“Monopolies by Patents” 


and Licenses Under the Patents 


300k of Power Weaving (Der Webmeister 
fuer mechanische Weberei); by Franz Kraus, 
Inspector in the Weaving School at Hobenel- 
be, Germany; 94 pages, 6 1/2 by 9 1/2. Franz 
Deutice, Vienna, Germany. Price $1.25. 

Part three of this work, recently issued, deals 
with dobby and jacquard weaving and is freely 
illustrated. The text is in German. 


Materials (Materiallehre fuer die Textilin- 
ustrie); by Joseph Spennrath; 175 
xy 10. Verlag von M. Krayn, 
many. Price $2.50. 

The second edition of this work has been care- 
fully revised by the author, who is director of the 
Industrial School at Aachen. The work is divided 
into the following sections: Classification of Raw 
Materials. The Manipulation of Raw Materials. 
Shoddy and Similar Wastes. Fancy Yarn. Yarn 
Testing and Calculations. The text is in German. 


pages, 7 


3erlin, Ger- 


Bleaching by Electricity (Die elektrische Bleiche- 
rei); by Leonhard Wagner, Nornberg, Ger- 
many. 33 pages, 6 1/4 by 9; A. Hartleben, 
Vienna, Austria. Price $1.00. 

After a general account of the principles cover- 
ing bleaching by electricity the author gives an 
illustrated description of various types of apparatus 
used for this process. The text is in German. 


Distilling Water on a 
Bothas; 61 pages, 
Springer, Berlin. 


Large Scale; by Ludwig 
5 1/2 by 8 3/4; Julius 
Price $1.00. 

Che author of this book, a Russian government 
official, deals with the problem of water distilla- 
tion as it-is encountered in large plants for sup- 
plying distilled water for dri. «ing or boiler pur- 
poses. In the introduction he speaks of the many 
large installations in Russia, which have provided 
material for his study of the subject, which is 
treated under the following heads: Various Meth- 
ods of Purifying Water. Building and Operating 
Distilling Plants. Economy in the Use of Dis- 
tilled Water on Railroads. The Drinking Water 
Distilling Plant at Baku, Russia. The text, which 
is in German, is illustrated with a number of views 
of distilling plants 


How a Book is Made; by A. W. Unger; 116 
pages, 4 1/2 by 7; B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 

In this volume the author deals with the manu- 

facture of books as a fine art. 


First comes a very 
interesting historical sketch. 


This is followed by 


the following chapte1 Lechnical ails of Book 
Construction. Paper. Manufa ng the Book 
The Sale of Books. The tains many ex 
cellent illustrations. German. 


be ¢ yk 
The text 


Removing Vapor from Work Rooms (Die Entne« 
belung von gewerblicl B bsrauemen); 
by Dr. Georg Adam; : ages, 2 by 9 1/2; 
Friedrich Vieweg 1 Sohn, Brunswick, Get 
many, Price $1.00 

A report made to the “Verein cer 

Textilveredelungsindustrie,” 

mission of that association. 

following sections: and Legal 

Is Vapor Injurious to the Health of the Opera 

tives? Theory of the Formation of Vapor. Pri 

vention by Removal of Surplu Preven 

tion by Heating the Air of the Work Room. R« 

moval of Vapor in Practice has e\ 

dently been prepared without sufficient investig 

tion of the problem as it is found in practice. Th 

author has relied too much on theory and 

has been written by others. As a resul 

originality and value as a guide to th 

wants to know how to keep his dys 

from vapor. The text is in Germat 


deutschen 
publ shed by pe! 
divided into the 


Historica nd Phase 


‘T nis report 


Chemical Technical Lexicon 
ches Lexikon); by Dr. 
pages, 7 by 10 1/2; A. 
Austria. 


(Chemisch-technis 
Josef Bersch; g60 
Hartleben, Vienna, 
Complete in 20 parts. Price $5.00. 

This work, of which the second edition is now 
being issued, contained over 17,000 recipes for 
all branches of industry. The editor, Dr. Josef 
Bersch, has been assisted by a corps of experts in 
comparing and revising the work, whose value as 
a book of reference has been demonstrated by the 
first edition. The first ten parts of the 
tion are now ready for delivery. 
German. 


second edi 
The text is in 


ee 


Business Literature. 


Air Moistening for 
Conditioning Co., 
This illustrated describes the installa 
tion recommended by this company for silk mills 
It humidifies and controls the humidity automatic 
ally. It provides a centralized system of 
heating and ventilation. The air is taken from 
out doors and is washed and purified so that no 
soot or dust is carried into the building 


Silk Factories; Carrier Air 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


booklet 


also 


Gas and Gasoline Engines. Olney & Warren, 66 
Center Street, New York, N. Y. 

This booklet describes a line of gas and gaso 
line engines, ranging in 
hundred hors« The 
type of motive power are 
nized for all purposes within the limits of their 
application. These engines can be operated with 
out any expensive or skilled attendant. They do 
not increase the insurance on buildings where 
they are placed, and when they are not running, 
the expense ceases. These engines are equipped 
so that either gas or gasoline may be 
changeably 


sizes from three to one 
advantages of this 


now generally recog 


power 


used inter 
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The Oswego Machine Works. cern is the fact that it devotes its entire attention 
to cutting machinery, specializing on this branch 
and striving alwavs to turn out the best machines. 
Persons who may reasonably be expected to speak 
authoritatively say that their plant is one of the 
largest and best eyuipped in the world. 

The Oswego cutters may be found in every part 
[his alone shows the splendid advances made by of this country and the makers have within the 
this company and further shows that the gold past few months shipped machines to the Philip- 
medals awarded its products by the judges at the pines and London. Mr. Gray, who is the leading 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo merely re- figure in the rise of this concern is a man of 
fiected the decision of that larger body of judges, proved ability and has had a practical and syste 
the users of this class of machinery. The enlarge- matic training. He has invented and patented a 
ment of the plant includes an extension to the number of devices used on Oswego and Brown & 
main building, 200 ft. long, and the erection of an Carver cutters. For the textile trade they make 
entire new building. This space has been’ cutters for knit goods, trimmings, woven cloth, 
equipped with the latest improved machinery, sample cutters, pinking cutters, etc. 


Recent improvements to the plant of the Oswego 
Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y., manufacturers of 
the Oswego and the Brown & Carver cutters, 


practically triple its facilities for manufacturing. 


A VIEW OF THE OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS. 


ranes and tools necessary for the production of 
the highest quality cutters. Other improvements 
include the laying of tracks connecting with every 
oe rae San anke te ule ek a The Consolidated H. S, & L. M. Co., manuiac- 
cae ab Gated . turing mangles for ironing and finishing knit 
construction of the new additions special goods, are removing their factory to Saugatuck, 
Conn., from Sonth Norwalk, where they have 
mats and Gre protected, aad ie Ge enue heen located for a number of years. This com- 
nly the latest and best machinery was in pany 36 successor to J. W. Craw Laundry Ma- 
i a ~} . , way . . , ~ , a] - 
Mone of tthe heavier tttine tcbke Sere. CO Co. which consolidated with several other 
3 1s especially for this com- concerns in the same line of business and are now 
Gray, Jr., the owner and efficient eo excellent en promptly supply the de- 
chat the beet ie wot caly the mands for their machinery A great many Craw 
it the cheapest, and to produce machines are in use in knitting mills on both 
materials and machinery must heavy, medium and light weight goods. This 
company has given special attention to this de- 

his con- partment of work. 


Removing to Saugatuck.. 


yn was paid to the heating and lighting ar 


from special desig1 


Neil 
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Selling Goods Direct to the Consumer. 


American manufacturers who make goods for 
personal or domestic use are gradually awakening 
to the great possibilities of selling their goods di- 
rect to the consumer instead of, or in addition to, 
disposing of them through the jobber or retailer. 

The man who has never tried this line of mer- 
chandising is likely to imagine that the extra 
profit of such a step would not be commensurate 
with the extra detail work involved. After sell- 
ing goods in gross or case lots for years it is not 
an easy step to think about sales of a twelfth of a 
dozen or even a dozen. And were it not for the 
assistance that an advertising agency can give, 
probably many profitable mail order bus-uaesses 
that are now thoroughly established and grow ng 
greater year by year could never have been inau- 


gurated. 
The Nelson A. Chesnutt & Co. Advertising 
Agency of Philadelphia, which handles a vast 


amount of this business, claims to have profitably 
turned more manufacturers into mail order deal- 
ers than any other agency. 

In talking about the matter the other day Mr. 
Chesnutt said: “All the manufacturer has to do to 
become a mail order merchant is to be prepared 
to fill orders in such lots as the consumer is likely 
to buy. If it is 2 washing machine or rug or a 
stove he ought to be prepared to sell it singly. If 
it is hosiery he ought to boxethem in lots of a 
dozen or half dozen pairs. He doesn’t need to 
bother with any of the details of securing custom- 
ers—we do that. We lay out the selling plan, sub- 
ject to his approval, of course, select the adver- 
tising publications that we know are best suited to 
his line of goods and that will produce a maxi- 
mum of results, and as the orders come in all he 
has to do is to all them and thereby reap from 10 
to 25 per cent. more on his outlet of merchandise 
than when he sells to the jobber. Does it pay? 
You bet it pays end the fact is rapidly dawning 
over the minds of manufacturers in all parts of 
the country. 

“Sometimes it is desirable to avoid clashing with 
the jobbing trade by putting out the goods under 
another name. In this way the jobber is not af- 
fected at all and the manufacturer gets full retail 
price on his goods. 

“We frequently come across a man who is quite 
willing to admit from what he hears of us that we 
can write advertisements about this, that and the 
other thing, but he claims that one must know all 
the details of his business in order to write his 
advertising properly. Such men are utterly mis 
taken and if they only knew the remarkably mis- 
cellaneous range of goods we are called upon to 
advertise, which we might say runs all the 
from dainty French lingerie to steam 
their ideas would be considerably changed. 


way 
engines, 
There 
: : . ; 
is no line of goods about which we cannot write 
successful advertising, but for some time past we 
have been specializing on mail order advertising 
for mills and factories.” 
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A Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


President Fallieres has, on the recommendation 
of. M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, con- 
ferred the distinction of Chevalier de la Legion 
d’ Honneur upon C. W. Macara, chairman of the 
Committee of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociations, in recognition of Mr. Macara’s ser- 
vices to the cotton industry of the world. This 
honor was conferred in connection with the fifth 
International Cotton Congress, recently held at 
Paris. : 

——___.__¢__________., 


The Owyhee Oracle. 





kT . e “~ 

The Owyhee Mills of Norwalk, Conn.. whose 
salesrooms are at 96 Spring St., New York, have 
issued the first number of the ‘““Owyhee Oracle, a 
midget magazine of fabric facts,” edited by Arthu 
A. Armington, and designed to keep their prod 
uct favorably familiar with the trade. When look- 
ing for a first-class thing in woolen and worsted 
dress goods and suitings. The man who gets the 
Oracle will either take ten minutes to read it at 
once, or slip it in his pocket to read on the car 
or on the train. After he has read it, he will have 
learned several things, not only about Owyhee 
fabrics, but about textiles in general. Mr. Arm- 
ington has a very happy knack of serving up 
business literature in an attractive fashion with 
just the right amount of spice. 


NS 


Industrial Chemists form Separate Section. 


An important step in the development of en- 
gineering chemistry in this country was taken at 
the recent New Haven meeting of the American 
Chemical Society by the organization of a divi- 
sion of industrial chemists and chemical engineers. 
Arthur D. Little, of Boston, was elected chairman 
of the division and vice-president of the society, 
and indicated in his address the broad field await- 
ing development by the new organization 

The division will include a large proportion of 
the membership of the society and especially those 
engineering chemists whose work is directly con- 
cerned with industrial development and progress. 
The division will begin the publication at an early 
day of The Journal of Industri: ; 
Chemistry, for which a strong 
was elected. 


il and Engineering 
board of 


editors 


SSS ———— 


Trade Schools in New York State, 


Arthur D. Dean, who is well known to many of 
our readers in connection with his educational 
work, has been appointed Chief of the Division of 
Trade Schools in the New York Educational De 
partment of which Andrew S. Draper is Commis 
sioner, Mr. Dean assumed his new position on 
September Ist, and his duties will be to develop 
plans and perfect organizations for trade schools 


throughout the state 
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Ampere and Crocker-Wheeler. 





wn as Manhattan has had 



























































Jus times 46 different names applied to it 

nging from Manetto and Manath to Munhad 
lhe towr ) y is often called 

its nam 1atural simplicity 
i the w An é after the celebrated 
French scientist, whose name is also used through 
out " as the unit of electrical current. 
Lette iddressed \mpere (wh by the way, 
th pla existence so named) have 

I t following words: Amiere, Amphion, 
Amperre, Ampore, \mpee, Amperr, Ampre, 
; \mpire, Ampier, Ampiere, Am] Ampero, Am 





sere, 
, Amerer, Ampeal, Ampeart 
Ampicre, Auspere, Ampeere, 
Ampeu, Monpere, Onyiere. 
ed Ampere by the Crocker 



































lanuf ‘rs of electrical ma 
ne of the company has been 
I written follows: Corcker-Wheeler 





Company, Crocker-Wheeller 


heeler Co.,. Crocker 





Crooke1 
Company, 


Company, 
Water Motor 










































































Croaker & Wheeler, ycker-Wheeling Co., 
Crocker-Wheelws Electric Co., Crocker-Wheel 
Ci I ‘r-Wheeler Electric Co., Booker 
Wheels ( Brocker Wheeler Co., Crockett- 
Wheeler Ce Chrocker-Wheeler Co., Clocker 
Wheeler, Cricker-\Wheeler Co., Rocker-Wheeler 
Co., Croker & Wilson Gas Engine Co., Croker & 
Wheeler Co., Croier Wheeler Elec. Co., Crocker- 
Vheeles Co., Croker Willer Dynamo C Croper 
& Weeler Co.. Croker-Wheeler Co Croquer- 
Wheeler Company, Crocker-Whaler Motor C 








Crocker-Wheelef Company, 
Vrocker Wheeler ( 
Crocker-Williams Co 


—_—_—_——~——_—_____—_—_ 


Softening and Purifying Water. 





Wicker & Wheel r. 
Wheeler & Crocke, 







































































The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., have contracted with Wm. B. Scaife & 
Sons ( Pittsburgh, Pa., for an addition to their 
present 15,000 h.p. water softening and purifying 





system to provide 





ior the 8,000 h.p. boilers which 






























































are being added for the operation of their new 
blast furnaces. The present water softening and 
purifying system is of the We-Fu-Go intermittent 
type, and consists of four large treating and set- 
tling tanks and four mechanical gravity filters. 
When the additional apparatus is installed, th: 








system will cor 





isist of six large treating and set 
tling tanks and seven mechanical gravity filters, 
and the total capacity will provide for 23,000 h.p. 






































boilers, or 92,000 gallons of water per hour. 
Since natural waters are rarely if ever found 
pure, water softening and purifying systems be 





come a 





necessity for the greatest economy. 
Steam users are beginning to pay more attention 
tc the water fed into their boilers, thereby effect- 


ing savings in fuel, labor for cleaning boilers, do- 









































ing away with the use of compounds, and reduc- 
ing repair bills. Some recent contracts taken by 

















Wm. B. Scaife 
following: 


35.000 h.p.; 


& Sons Co., Pittsburgh, are the 
Tenne see Coal. Iron & R. R. Co 9 
Shenango Furnace Co., 8,000 h.p.; 
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American Steel & Wire Co., 25,000 h.p.; Wood- 
ward Iron Co., 10,800 h.p. 
ania ‘ 





Earning Capacity. 


The earning capacity of cotton mills is dependent 
primarily upon the general economic situation of 
this country, although our exports to the Orient 
are quite an item. In three years we have shipped 
to China $53,000,000 as compared with England's 
export trade to China of $130,000,000. Trade re 
turns show a world’s market in 1907 for more than 
$500,000,000 worth of cotton cloth and our share 
of it reached the magnificent total of $15,000,000 
while we supply less than one-third of one pet 
cent. of the demand for cotton yarns. Not until 
we secure our share of the export trade will the 
cotton mills of our country show stable earnings. 
Our cycles of prosperity and depression are so 
frequent that they serve as a severe handicap 
from a manufacturing, commercial and financial 
standpoint, but if we could balance local economic 
reverses with prosperity in foreign countries and 
throw the balance of our production to export we 
would then maintain an equilibrium of earnings. 


During the past year the cotton industry 
was more prosperous than in any _ previous 
year in the history of the cotton manufacture 


‘ 

“Plain goods” and “fancy goods” were alike in 
abnormal demand and earnings responded accord- 
ingly. Because of the broader market for plain 
goods, it does not necessarily indicate that stocks 
of “plain goods” mills are more desirable, for on 
must consider the average earnings for a period 
of years. There is no question but that greater 
dividends are being paid on “fancy goods” stocks 
than prints’, but the aggregate amount of divi 
dends paid since the incorporation of a particular 
“print goods” mill will compare very favorably 
with the same figure as a “fancy goods” mill. 

The cotton industry is a tremendous opportu- 
nity, and it is within our power to develop this op- 
portunity. It is on the threshold of the greatest 
economic development in the history of the coun- 
try and if we put our shoulders to the wheel, 
within twenty-five years we will be manufacturing 
the greater portion of our entire production of raw 
material and be supplying the world’s markets 
with finished products. 

We can do this because our machinery is as 
good as any in the textile world. We have the 
advantage of the cotton yield within our own 
boundaries and there is reason to expect a greater 
efficiency of labor from our operatives by interest- 
ing them in the ownership of the industries, such 
as has already been accomplished very broadly in 
the manufacture of metals. ; 

—————— 


Perforated Canvas Baskets. 





W. T. Lane & Bro. of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., make 


a special line of canvas baskets which are per- 


forated for use as steaming or ageing baskets. 
[They are made either with or without wooden 
shoes, in any shape to fit the steam box. They 


make canvas mill baskets for all purposes whicl 


are sold direct or through the principal supply 
houses. ; 
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Valuation of Mill Property for Taxes. 

In a discussion of the taxable value of mill 

property, Chas. T. Main, engineer, of Boston, pre- 

sents the following on this subject of never ending 

controversy: 
“The public 


the assessors 


statutes of Massachusetts state that 
shall make a fair cash valuation of 
all the estate, real and personal, subject to tax 
ation therein. It seems as though this definition 
of the cash value as the taxable value did not 
intend that should consider the plant 
in the same light that a purchaser would, for the 
reason that the earnings cannot be included in 
the assessor's investigation, while they are the all 
important item to the purchaser. 

“The average knows but litttle about 
the physical qualities; to say nothing of going into 
the estimate of all the items which make a mill 
more or less profitable than other mills located 
elsewhere 

“Tt is not at all improbable that some mills 
which are running at a loss, or making a slight 
profit, would be better off to abandon their pres- 
ent site and move their machinery to some more 
favorable location 

“It may have been that when such a ruling was 
made the choice of locations was not as wide as 
now, and that it was intended not to consider such 
broad questions as must be considered by a pur- 
and which to him might render a prop- 
erty of no value to purchase, and yet it might 
represent a large amount of property. 

“It would seem, therefore, that in considering 
the taxable value of a mill, the assessors must ig- 
nore the broad questions of labor, location, trans- 
portation, etc., and confine themselves to the phys- 
ical condition of the plant existing at a certain 
place, which place is assumed to be advantageous 
to the carrying on of the business. Even in this 
limited consideration they cannot be as severe up- 
on the plant as a purchaser would be. 

“For example, suppose that the looms in a mill 
re old, and.so constructed as not to be able 
to run at anything near the speed and production 

f modern looms, and that the price of weaving 
is consequently so much higher than on modern 
looms as to wipe out what would otherwise be a 
fair profit on the A purchaser taking this 
into consideration would say that the looms were 
cf no value; but, unfortunately, they are in the 
mill, and if the company prefers to keep them, 
they are taxable property, and the company is 
| much of such prop- 


assessors 


assessor 


chaser, 


oods. 


unfortunate which 
erty to be taxed.” 


pe sesses 
posse € 


———_"___—___—_ 


Demand for Winders. 


An industrial note in our August issue relative 
to the machines, built by Jacob K. Altemus, for 
rewinding yarn on to shuttle bobbins, stated that 
the increase in thé amount of yarn that can be 
put on to a bobbin by this machine is from 20 t 
30 per cent. We are informed that 300 per cent. is 
correct, that is to say, three times the amount of 
yarn can be put on by the new machine 

ld time system 


over the 


Harding, Fancourt & Scull. 


Che firms of Harding & Fancourt and Scul 
Knight have combined, Henry R. Knight oi 
latter firm having sold his interests ihe 
tirm will be known as Harding, Fancourt & Scull 
and will do business at 1095 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia. In addi [ 
softeners, chemicals, etc., they will 
manufacture 
Messrs 


lition to the Iine ot 

‘ continue 
of nill soaps hitherto conducted 
Scull & Knight. 


The Turbo-Humidifier. 


The G. M. Parks Co. of Fitchburg, Mass.. who 

riginally had selling agency for the turbo-humidi 
in the United States and Canada only, hav 

iad their territory extended to include Mexico, 
tral America and South America 


_— 


Piping Contracts. 


The contracts for the piping for the Warr: 
Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., in accordance 
with the plans of Chas. T. Main, mill enginee: 
and architect, Mass., have been awarded 
as follows: 


nton 


Boston, 


Power piping and piping for manufacturing pur 
to the G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass 

Piping for steam heating, automatic sprinklers 
and plumbing, to William H. Morrison, of Tor 
rington, Conn 


poses 
I €5, 


ee 


The Crocker Wheeler Company Opens New 
Office. 


\ new office been opened in the Gumbel 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., by Crocker-Wheele1 
Company, Ampere, N. J., for the sale C-W 
motors, dynamos, transformers, switchboards, et 
The office is in charge of Mr. A. W 

ill give personal 


vicinity 


Paine, who 


attention to business in Kart 


ee 


Destitution Among French Weavers. 


\ severe crisis which some attribute 
financial conditions in America, others 
production and the high prices of linen 
ists at present among the linen weavers 
bresis. France. Over 6,000 operatives are 
communes. This lack of employmer 
cial hardship because of the small 
agricultural labor at this time of year. 
tion is becoming so serious tl 
the Interior has 
investigation and 
‘I official has 


works espe- 
demand for 
, The situa 
t the Minister of 
make an 


pressing 


sent an inspector to 


- 15 J 
relieve 1e@ more 


visited l large 


cases 
This number of com 
munes and made Inquiries among the city 
officials, the employers and the employes. On his 
return the government made a parliamentary 


cs.—L’Industrie Textile 


careful 


a a grant 
1? 8.000 tran 








RAIDING MACHINE $90,412. Robert C 
Rahm, Wyomissing, Pa., assignor to Textile 
Machine Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 

CARD FEEDERS. Automatic Stock-compensat 

Device ior. 894,494 George F. Geb, 
Franklin, Mass 

CARDING MACHINE. 893,290. John J. Weh- 


nger, Worcester, Mass 


CLOTH MARKER. 893,518 Webster F. Keller, 
Cincinnati, U 

COTTON GINNING Machinery 894,605. John 
B. Cornwall, Moline, Ill, assignor to Barnard 


s Mfg. Co. 


DYEING. 893,384 


& Lea 


Moline, Ill. 
Arthur 
shafen-on-the- Rhine, 
DYEING MACHINE 
ng, Camden, N. J. 
FABRIC PASTING Machine. 894,976. Wm.'J 


Schlegel, 
Germany 


Ludwig 


895,023. J Hus- 


seph 


O’Donnell, Gloversville, N. Y. 

DYEING TEXTILE Fibers. Preparing Water 
Use in. 804,234. Gerhard Sanders, Paterson, 
N. J 

KNITTING MACHINE. 895,805. Robert W. 
Scott and Harry Swinglehurst, Philadelphia, 
Dp 


KNITTING MACHINE Automatic Stop Motion. 


894,689. Jos. B. Rhodes, Harrisburg, Pa. 

LOOM for the Manufacture of Tufted Pile Fab- 
ric Power. 894,287. Chas. Renard and Al- 
bert Renard, Nonancourt, France. 

LOOM. Box. 806,003. Balthasar Fuhrer, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

LOOM Circular 895,512. 


Chas. Thibodeau, 
Somerville, and Winfred W. Harris, Winthrop, 


Mass 

LOOM Filling Replenishing Mechanism. 895,682. 
\lonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


LOOM for the Manufacture of Tuited or Pile 


Fabrics. 895,630. Thomas Greenwood, Wol- 
erley, near Kidderminster, England. 

LOOM Thin-place Detector. 895,591. William J. 
Stewart, Webster, Mass 

LOOM Transferring Mechanism 


Automatic Fill- 
ig-replenishing. Ubald 
Manchester, N. H. 

LOOM 


_— 


pe 


890,014 Hebert, 


Weft Replenishing. 896,015. 
Manchester, N. H 


Ubald He- 
SPINNING and 


Twisting Apparatus. 


895,701. 
John H. Turcotte, Indian Orchard, Mass. 
LOOM BRAKE Mechanism. 895,058. Frank H. 


[hompson, Hopedale, Mass., 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOM Picker Stick 


assignor to 


Connection. 


895,252. Luke 
F, Gillespie, Newburgh, N. Y., assignor to 
Jones & Hardy, Hudson. N. Y 
I OOM Stop-m tior 


1. 894,521 Fletcher Mitchell 

Knudsen, Philadelphia, Pa 

OOM Weft Stop Motion. Wire. 894,244. Frank 
] Traudeau, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Wricht Wire ( = W 


ind Conrad A 


— 


orcester, Mass 





Recent Textile Patents. 








LOOMS. Cloth Controlling Mechanism _ for. 
894,358. Adoipk Widmer and Samuel Widmer, 
Paterson, N. J. 

MANGLE. 896,174. Reinhard 
Roehrich, Altona, Germany. 

SILK. Ungummiing Raw. 
Basel, Switzerland. 

SPINNING 


Thoss and Paul 


895,112. Peter Schmid, 


and 


Twisting Machines. Under- 
clearer or “Fluker” for. 895,131. Thomas D 
Williams and William Greenwood, Oldham, 


England. 
THREAD CUTTER. 
New York. 

UN DERGARMENT. 
Piqua, Ohio. 
WARPING Machities. 

894,283. 


896,503. Nicholas 


Zogg, 


894,840. Chas. H. Little, 


Electric Stop Motion for 
Frederick Ott, South Bethlehem, Pa 


WINDING MACHINE. 804,273. John H. Lendi 
and Albert HI. Simmons, Chicago, IIl., as 


signors to Belden Mig. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

LOOM. Weit Replenishing. 896,800. John W. 
Carr, Manchester, England, assignor to Wil 
liam Windle, Prescot, England. 


—_—_—_——_____¢_____________. 


Trade-Marks. 


“U. S. School Boy” Hosiery. 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

“Leolastic.” Garter, suspender and 
Moore Web Co., Fall River, Mass. 

“Littlady.” Jackets and outer skirts. Wm. Bloom, 
N. Y. 

“The Plaza.” Waists and shirt waist suits. 
ward Isaacs & Co., New York. 


Davis 


Hosiery 


belt webs. 


Ed- 


“Ever Faithful.” Cotton ducks, drillings and 
sheetings. J. Spencer Turner Co., N. Y. 
“Midget.” Playsuits or rompers. Sweet, Ordd & 

Co., New York. 


“Uknowit.” Cotton piece goods. Tootle Camp- 
bell Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
“Velutina.” Velveteens. J. 
Manchester, England. 
“Racquet.” White and colored cotton 

goods. L. Hess & Co., Inc., New York. 
“Electra.” Woven silk fabrics. Phalanx Silk Mill, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Hallwo:rth & Son, 


dress 


“Show Me a Better Brand.” Men's and boys’ 
overalls, jackets and pants. Hundley Dry 
Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

“Braidetts.” Shoe laces. Christopher E. Hert- 
lein, New York. 


‘“*Paonette.” Cotton 


velvets. Louis Roessel & 
Co., New York. 
“Ugeta.” Sweat-shields and belts. Mark Bern 
stein, New York. 
“Echo Bridge.” Lace and muslin window cur 
tains. Martin Mfg. Co., Newton. Mass. 
“U. S. Soldier Girl.” Hosiery. Davis Hosiery 


Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Charmeuse.” Silk piece goods. L. 


; & E. Stirn 
New York. 


“Black Crow.” Bleached cotton gcods in the 
piece. Deering, Milliken & Co., New York 
“Mother Goose.” 


Hosiery. A. B. Andrews Co 
New York. 
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. &. RILEY COMPANY | 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON w COTTON 
xOODS YARNS 


importers or EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


~ ere TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO RLECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %%... 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food— not a sticky dressing. 
A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 

















We can practically eliminate lint in your 
weave sheds (even if you use a large 
percentage of waste in your warps.) 


“Sizing Warps” 


“The test of proper 
warp sizing is found 


in the amount of lint We can reduce warp breakage 50 per 
noticed, and the aver- cent. and more, no matter what kind of 
age warp breakage warp stop-motion you use. 

counted.” 


We can increase the strength of your 
warps 30 to 60 per cent. and can speed 
up your slashers Io to 25 per cent. 


Labor Saving Looms, 
Draper Company. 








98 per cent. of possible maximum production in any given 
number of hours is common in our mills. 


Our statements are based on actual results being obtained in 
the biggest and best cotton mills of this country and abroad. 


We will get right down to specfic 

cases and facts if you will give Danker & Marston 
us the opportunity. May we 247 Atlantic Avenue 
tell you more? BOSTON, MASS. 





following classified index, 
to ulvert 
such machinery 
probability, 
will please not 


Advertising Agents. 
( =} tt Nel ! \ & Co 


Air Moistening System 
American Moistening Co. 
Buffaio Forge Co. 

Carrier Air Cor 
America 
Cramer Stuart W 
Parks, G. M., C 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Cramer, Stuart W 

Asbestos. 
Norristown Magne i & Asb 

Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Bale Ties. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing 
Baling Presses. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro 
Bearing Metals. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Belting. 
Burnham, E. E., 
Candy Belting Co. 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons. 
Shultz Belting Co. 

——See also Mill Supplies. 

Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel 
Co. 


Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Posson & Lane. 
Danker & Marston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


ning 


Cotton 


Co, 


Co. 


(Arthur 


refer them to proper sources. 
fy the publishers. 


Foundry & Machine 


Birch, | 


Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 
may be found upon referring to their advertisements. 
isers follows this classified list. 


The Alphabetical Index 


Buyers who ure unable to find in the classification here given 
or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 
Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


ltobbin Winders. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Boiler Inspection 
ance. 
Boiler Insurance. 


and 


——See Steam 
Boilers. 
-——See Steam 
Boxes, Cloth 

Pearson, J. T. 
Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

—See Tapes, Braids and 
Brass Hinges. 

Root, C. J., Co. 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Brushers. 

——See Napping Machines. 
Lrashes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 

Mason Brush Works. 
| Borr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Calico 


Boilers. 
Boards, Etc. 


Edgings. 


Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Rirch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Caps. 
Calder Machine Works. 


Ma 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
Kirch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tclhurst Machine Works. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros, 
Howard Mfg. Co 
Ielgh, Evan A. 
tiley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Card Cutting. 
Vial, Pierre. 
Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company. 
| Card Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds. 


sros. 


| Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 


| Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Insur- | 





Castings. 
Ferrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 


| Cement Pans. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Chemicals. 


Ilarding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co 

Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall 

Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Frontier Supply Co 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 

Cloth Catting Machinery. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

Cloth Stretchers. 

American Finishing Machiner Co 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Clutches, 
American Todol 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 

Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H, Ccmpany 
Jefferson, Edward & brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Riley, C. E., Company ; 
Stewart & Sons. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Condensers, 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 

Conditioning of Textile 

rics. 
New York Silk Conditioning Works 

Censulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 

Couveying Systems. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Siurtevant, B. F., 

Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 

Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty 
-~—See Paper Tubes. 

Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 

Coppersmiths, 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
hutterworth, H. W., & Sons Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Cork Inserts. 

National Brake & Clutch Co. 

Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 
Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co 
Tolar & Hart. 


Co. 


& Machine Co 


Co 


Fab- 


Co. 


Mchy. Co. 


a, dt. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows thie tiat. 
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Cotton Machinery. 

Aitemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Ashworth Bros. 

Brockway & Meckenstrum. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Curtis & Marble 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Howard & Bullough American 

Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
‘otton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. ¢ 

Burckhardt & Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

Harding & Fancourt. 

Nicetown Mfg. Co. 


otton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 


Counting Machines. 
Root, C. J., & Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutting Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co 
Oswego Machine Works 
Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Puwer Specialty Co 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Dobby Chain. 
Nuttall, George 
Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co 


Drawing Rolls. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Hood, R. H., Company 
Metallic Drawing Roll 

Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. ; 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., 


Co. 


Loom Works. 
Machine Co. 


Co. 


Mach. 


Co., 


The 


(Arthur Birch, | 


& Sons Co 


| 
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Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Suurtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. 
Dusters. 

-——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Davidson, J. F. 

Davis & Quick. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Giobe Dye Works Co. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing Machinery. 

Alien, William, Sons Co. 

American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Entwistle, T. C., \ 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye Hoase Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 


Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


Dye Tubs. 
~—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. EB., & Co. 
Badische Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cass¢ella Color Co. 
Chemische Aniline Works 
Danker & Marston. 

Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas, A., & Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


Co, 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co. 
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fykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Dynamos. 
— See Electric Lighting. 
Kdgings. 
——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Engineer (Consult- 
ing.) 
Puffer, William L. 
Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Electric Driven Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower ‘Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Electric Lighting. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors. 
——See Motors (Electric). 
Elevators. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embossing Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Eugine Repairs. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Expansion Joints. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating 
—-See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Berry Engineering Co. 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B.. & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Why Buy a Sturtevant 
Generating Set? 


Because the cross compound type with gridiron valves (6 for 
each cylinder) results in efficiency as high as any gen- 
erating set built in the same size. 

Because the set requires but little attention and the adjustable 
parts need be taken up only at long intervals. 


Because the valves are in the cylinder castings, not in the 
heads, therefore the pistons may be inspected without 
disturbing the valve gear adjustments. 

Because the engines are medium speed, entirely enclosed, and 
equipped with forced lubrication. 


Send for Bulletin No. 156. 


B. F.SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Steam Turbines, etc. 688 
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Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Fire Proof Doors 

dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Suns Co. 


Flax, 


and Win- 


Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 

Fiuated Rolls. 

Hood, R. H., Company. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Riley, C. E., Company, 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Hepkins Machine Works 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Textile Machinery Co 
Fly Wheels. 

Dodge Mfg. Co, 

Forges. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Friction Clutches. 
—See Clutches. 

Friction Cones. 

Evans, G. Frank, 


Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 


Fuel Economizers. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., 


Mills for 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 


Co 


Falling Woolen 


furnaces (Automatic 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 

Garnetts. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
American Blowe 
Sturtevant, B. F., 

Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Olney & Warrin. 


Smoke- 


Co. 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Valworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co 


Gear Cutting. 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 


Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Generating Sets. 

American Blower ¢ 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Geyser Water Heater. 

Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Greases. 

N. Y. & N. 
Heating. 

—See Ventilating Apparatus 
Heddles. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Hoisting Apparatus. 

Economy Engineering Co. 


J. Lubricant Co. 


Knit 





| K 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 


Hosiery Labels. 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Htumidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning 
America, 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 


Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Lroadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Illuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co.. 
Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 


Ironing Machines 
Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Ete. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing 
chines Crochet, Etc. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated H. 8S. & L. M. Company. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Flentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dubied, Edouard, & Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
MIlemphill Mfg. Co. 

Huettig, Hugo. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Pexton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

nitting Needles and Supplies 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 


Co, 


and 


for Knit 


Trim- 
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Continental Latch Needle 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 
Iixcelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 

Ives, L. T., Co. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Page Needle Co. 

Wardwell Needle Co. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Barlow, John W., Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
| Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Stafford Co., The. 
| Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
| Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
| Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 
U. S. Mica Co. 
Lubricators. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machine Designers. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

| Machine Tools. 
Am. Tool Works Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 
| Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, James. 
Machinists. 
Calder Machine Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
| Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
| Mails. 
Walder, 


Company. 


J. 


Magnesia. 


Norristown Magnes 





Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Measuring and Folding 
chines, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Kuffalo Forge Co. 
Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 





Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 


Wercerizers. 

Globe Dye Works Co 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


_— 


Rapping 
Machines 
and 


“The Chemisty «Practice of Finishing” 


BY 
PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S 
Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of * The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing.” 
AND 
WILLIAM McCLEARY, 


Practical Demonstrator in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, at the Manchester,School of Techuaol 


ce) 


ry 


g 


It has been more than fifteen years since a complete treatise on this subject has been offered to the 
Trade, and during that time there have been wonderful advances made in the Chemistry and Practice of 
Bleaching and Finishing. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. It was compiled at the request 
of many of their clients soon after the publication of Mr. Bean’s work on Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 

The advance orders and subsequent sales in Great Britain and the Continent since its publication in the 
Autumn of 1905, have been so great that the American Trade could not be supplied until recently. 


We have been appointed sole American Agents and have received a small invoice for immediate delivery. 
We recommend the book as being worth the price. 


Owing to the limited available supply, we suggest that those who are likely to want a copy should order 
at once and avoid a long delay. 


Full descriptive circular sent frees on request. 
The size of book 6 x84. 572 pages. 3S diagrams. 37illustrations. 18 plates. 45 cloth pattern cards. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $15.00. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress St., Boston 425 Wainut St., Philadelphia 
The book can be seen at either of above offices. 
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Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metallic Fire-proof Window Pr 

Frames and Sashes. } 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co. 


| Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 
Industrial Law League Inc. 


Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


eroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pinking Machines. 
Oswego Machine Works. 
Mill Architects. Pipes and Fittings. 
—See Architects and Mill Engineers. oan W. B., & Sons. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. | alworth Manufacturing Co. 
Ferguson, John W. Pneumatic Conveying. 
Mill Supplies. —-See Ventilating. 
American Supply Co. Portable Hoists. 
Bamford & Smith. Economy Engineering Co. 
oe tig oe _ |Power Transmission Machin- 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. | Almond, T. W “le. Co 
Easton-Burnham Co. ean oo » 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. American Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. , American Pulley Co. 

Jeet acti ma a B Cell Drier Machine Co. 

tome we T a — Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Leigh, ven A ; eee — ~~ 

. r vans, . Frank. 

. . > SS Co Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Olney & Warrin F Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. he & Co. 

Pratt, B. ©. Olney & Warrin 

Riley, C. E., Company. cai Bt . Seiler Ge 

Richardson Bros. ee Sees Se 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. , Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. eel — a 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. Sch neha — — ng Co. 

tas & Sellers, William, & Co. 

aiwort —— es Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Motors (Electric). Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. Preparatory — (Cot- 
General Electric Co. ° 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 


Kitson Machine Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Leigh, Evan A. ” 


Napping Machinery. Riley, C. E., Company. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Presses. 


Gessner, David. Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Jones, Lewis. Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Noils (Silk). Gessner, David. 

Malcolm Mills Co Hert, Charlies. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. Minnich Machine Works. 
Non-Fluid Oils. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Spence & Rideout. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Oil Cups. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Oils. 


Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Murphy, B. W., & Co. eS (Importers and 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Dea . 

Co Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. : 
Vera Chemical Co. Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Oil Stencil and Press Board Pulley Covering. 
Paper. Olsen, Chas. E. A. 


alleys. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Purckhardt & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 


Bradley, A. J. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


te . Pamps. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Pamp Governors. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
ing. Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Paper. Parifying & Filtration Plants. 
Merwin Paper Co. Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Richardson Bros Hungerford & Terry. 
Paper Boards. Norwood Engineering Co. 

Merwin Paper Co Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co. 


Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co 
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Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness Manufae- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Nuttall, George. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Walder. J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 


| Ring Travelers. 


DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 


| Roofing. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Parrett Mfg. Co. 

Standard Paint Co. 
Roller Leather. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Roll Coverers. 

Burnham, B. E., & Co. 


Rolls (Rubber Covered). 
American Wringer Co. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
American School of Correspondence. 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Lowell Textile Schocl. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
D‘npsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Standard Sewing Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
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Mills, Dye Houses and 
Saw Tooth Roofs 


require a roofing that will resist great 
not affected by 
changes, and one that is acid proof 


heat, is 


and fire resisting. 


meets every requirement of the Tex- 


tile manufacturer. It 


melt or corrode, 
ing known, 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
100 William St., New York. 


Chicago, St.Louis, Boston, 


contains no 
tar or rubber, and will not rot, crack, 
Most durable roof- 


Philadelphia, 


BUYERS’ INDEX 





line of 
Fibre 


climatic 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Machinery, 
Cotton and Burlaps, 


Mill Supplies, Egyptian 


Representing the 


Baserick 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 


ers and keep thoroughly 
improvements in 
We should be pleased to com- 


Richards 


municate 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length our 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


latest 
chines. 


New Orleans 


with 





Shell Rolls, 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 


Shoddies. 
— See Wool Shoddies. 
Shattles. 
—-See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Silk Machinery. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Masen Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 

Arlington Mch, Wks. 
prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co, 
Danker & Marston. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Van Noorden, E., Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 





Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 
Faston-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 


Spinning» Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough American 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Spools. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Spoolers. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 

indsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, George W., & Co 


Steam 


up with the 
Textile Ma- 


parties contemplating 


machines and supplies. 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG, 
THE ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch, Wks. 
prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Providence Engineering 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Works. 


| Stenm Heating. 


American Blower Co. 


| Stenm Jacket Kettles. 


Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


and Boiler 
ing. 
Norristown Magnesia & Asbest 
Steam Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 
Olney & Warrin. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Pipe Cover- 


Steam Specialties. 


Berry Engineering Co 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Traps. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works 


Stup Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Ames H., Son & Co 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Weimar Bros. 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Textile Schools. 
——See Schools 


Thread Guide (Adjustable). 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 


Tiering Machines. 
Feonomy Engineering ‘ 
Top Cutting Machine~« 
Robinhold Machine Co 

Wildman Mfg. Co 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co 





Bailey, Frank. 


Turbines. 

——See Water Wheels. 

Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Brockway & Meckenstrum. 
Jetferson, Edward & Brother 
Lowell Machine Shop. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Cu 
Jolly, J. & W. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transxmisxsion. 


Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


| Ventilating Apparatus. 


American Blower Co 
American Moistening Co 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Alr Condit 

America 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Drouve, G., Co. 

Parks, G. M., Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Mach’: 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
fargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schnitzler, Chas. H 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co 

Warp Compressors. 
Worcester Warp Compressing 

chine Co. 

Warpers. 

Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Warp Stop Motions. 

American Textile Appliances C 
Draper Company. 

Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Hirth, 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wk-= 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
Nanz, T., Clock Co 
Pettes & Randall Co 


Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons C 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hungerford & Terry 

Northern Water Softener 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons © 
Water Softeners. 

Dodge Mfg. Co 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford & Terry 

Northern Water Softener ‘ 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons C 
Water Towers. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Tippett & Wood. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Woodward Governor 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows thin list. 


PDAVIS & QUICK 


Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


COTTON AND SILK PIECE COODS 


Very Light Weight Cotton and Cofton and Silk Goods a Specialty. 
Special Attention Given to Contract Work for Out of Town Mills. 
Special Prices for Summer Work. 

A Card Will Bring Our Representative. 


Works 305-315 St. Marks Avenue, 
N.-Y. Office 495 Broome Street. 


Brooklyn, New 
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Gilbert 
F. Woods 
Carruth 
Ayers 


Ox 


Chemical 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMI-AL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES *. E Gallagher 


Specialists in 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Expert and Engineer 


- Jj. Willien 

. B. Sosman 

- Jumper 

M. Davis 

. H. Fitch 
Bailey 


onar 
= 
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mo 
oo 


W. Gillett 
. L. Dean. 


> rt 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Water Wheel Harness. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Water Wheels. 

Jolly, J. & W. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 


Vinders (Cotton, Woolen and 

Worsted). 

Altemus, J. K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co. 


Wood Pulleys. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Seginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Wool. 

Schofield, Edwin F. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Ticrney, Frank A. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefterson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Wool Oil Compound. 
Burckhardt & Co. 

Danker & Marston. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fsles, L. F 

Firth, Willlam, Co. 

Gessner. David. 

Hood, R. H., Company. 

Hunter, Jas.. Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed.. & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Tambard Machine Co. 

ILewell Machine Shop. 


Alphabetical 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whittle, James H., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Worcester Warp Compressing 

chine Co. 

Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., 


Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing anid 
Drying Machinery. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

I’hiladelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riiey, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Wringers (Power). 
American Wringer Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 

Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Fiax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Duncan & Youngs. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co 

Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Queensbury Mills 
Srernberg. Fred. & Co 
Glazed Yarns. 

Pallou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding. Whitman & Co. 


Ma- 


Ltd. 


Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cannon Mills. 
Century Cotton Mills 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Maryland Wool & Cotton 
Mitchell, James E., & Co 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Ete. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

I.ittauer, Ludwig. 
Mentgomery, J. R., & Co 
Queensbury Mills. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Silk Noils. 

Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Cheney Bros. 

Fddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Edy & Street. 

Hyde, E. 8S. 

Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 


Woolen Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter. 
Stephenson & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & C< 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter 
Queensbury Mill 
Stephenson & Co 
Pocasset Worsted Co 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Swoyer, J. D 


Exchange 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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American Lace Co., North Philadelphia, Pa., roofed along the lines of The Barrett Specification 


THE ROOFING PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE object of a roofing is to pro- 
tect the building it covers from 
fire and water. A roofing that 


all conditions is a failure. 


Roofing laid according to The Bar- | 


rett Specification is permanent. 


It is water tight and 7¢ /asts. 


It gives adequate protection against | 


fire. 


Buildings roofed 
Pitch, Felt and Slag or Gravel accord- 
ing to this Specification are not only 
free from leaks but take the base rate 
of insurance. 


The Barrett Specification specifies 
how the roof should be laid and the 





with Coal Tar | 


| supplied free to anyone. 


| quality and quantity of materials to be 
used. 


These materials can be obtained 


| in any part of the United States. 
does not do this continuously and under | 


We can point to numerous roofs laid 
along the lines of The Barrett Specifi- 
cation which have been in service for 
over 20 years and are still in good con- 
dition, and the cost for these figures 
down to one-fourth to one-fifth of a 
cent per square foot per year. 


The Barrett Specification was pre- 
pared by us to aid architects, builders 
and roofers. Copies of same will be 
We will also 
forward a copy of our roofing Handbook, 
which contains information of value to 
architects, engineers and owners. Ad- 
dress nearest office. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago 
Pittsburg 


Philadelphia 


Cincinnati Kansas City 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


St. Louis 
New Orleans 


Cleveland 
London, Eng. 


YY 


MMO 
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> Steel Goods Co. 


Mac hinery 


Moistening » C "0. 
Pulley Co., - 
: Receiiak 


Appliances Co. 


"& M whine ‘Co. . 
Tool W orks 


Arlington 


Extinguisher 


Engineering 


Birdsboro 


_Serymse : Cc oO. 


Breedon’'s 


Brockway & ‘Meckensturm: 





Broan 


Butterworth 


‘arbolineum 
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| Chesnutt, Nelson A., & Co. ...... 202 
Ce Oe PEED paces ccccccctounes 25) 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co, Pe 
Consolidated H. S. & L _M. Co. 25% 
Continental Latch Needl: Co . 253 
Cooper, RE Pred Saath eenes ws 249 
Corey, Wm., Co. ; 253 
Corn Products Refinin ig ‘Co 20 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Colored Insert 16A 

CRO WO Te ios docs ccaces pond 249 
Cresson, Geo. V., Co. j 5 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. ............ 42 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

WEED — paepaweescciesiccoeces 60 
Ce IE bipcccccncenacees 201 
Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve 

a eer .-- 214 
Cross Creek Coal Co. .. > 4-55 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 47 
Cypress Lumber Co. ...... 235 | 
Danker & “Marston .......... 188 
PL. dis Ms. stvveeed es 226 
Davis & Quick ......... ‘ . 196 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 43 
me Teeven. MAGE. GO. .cccscose. 41 
Detroit Lubricator Co. ; . 232 
Dienelt & Wisenhardt ... 52 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. .......... . Bf 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 53 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. ...... 27 
CIOGO WEE. TE, cccccvccoses 22 
Dodge Needle Co. . ee -.- 258 
Draper Company ..... ; 3 


Oo a ere 
Drouve, The G., Co. .... 
Dubied, Edouard, & Co. 
Duncan & Youngs 
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Easton- B urnham Co. . 28 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 220 
Economy Engineering Co 214 | 
Eddy & Street ........ 4 218 
eee MB FRED vo cscevecces 4 52 | 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 47 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co 48 
Evans Friction Cone Co. 48 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg 
Bk. + setwewennwadans cus 24° 
Excelsior ‘Nee dle Co ‘ 253 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 230 
Fairbairn - Lawson-Combe-Bar- 
pour, ‘Lad, ..... eee aul 26 

PRROG, Ta, a? svess ; ; 44 
‘arrell Foundry & Machine Co. 29 
“awcett, Hughes ..... 219 
Felton, S. A.. & Son Co. 4 
Ferguson, John W. ate 201 
Firth & Foster Co. ; 227 
Firth, William, Co. 7 


Fishkill Landing Machine Co 19 
| Ford, J. B., Co. : 10 
Foster Machine Co. 
| Outside Back Cov 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 24 
Frontier Supply Co 5° 


Gandy Belting Co 42 
Garland Mfg. Co 11 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
General Electric Co 
Gerry, W. Geo., & So1 
( 

( 

( 
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ressner, David . 193 
tlobe Dye Works Co 226 
tormly, Robert W., & Co 246 
roulds Mfg. Co. . 254 
18 | Grant Yarn Co 18 
- | Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 216 
yrosser Knitting Machine Co 29 | MceKerrow, 
Haedrich, E. M 2323 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co 4 
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*WMearsivice thevorkdone. Wan Noorden Skylights 


WHY ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 
= nr Applicable wherever overhead light is desired 


Send for Catalogue 


E. Van Noorden Company 


944 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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PATENTS CROSBY & GRECORY, 


>, EDWARDS 


NATHAN IIEARI Louis C, Smita 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. 

stents secured in the United States and all other countries. 
for infringeme 
wiedge of cotton, wo 


tions and steam en 


sluary advice Personal consultation best when possible. 


Cloth 
Manufacturers! 


Reading an 
Card Cutting 


done in France by 


Pierre Vial 


Roubaix, France 


most rapidly and 
econom- 
ically, 


Office Established 1854. 
Reissues obtained 
ts, and searches made as to the validity of patents. 

1, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and elect ‘ 
gineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases 


Cable Address, ‘‘ 


Interferences conducted. Su 


its brought and defen 
Prepared to give special and exp 


ert attention to cases involving 
chemical and mettalurgical 


Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
New York, 88 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


ae WRITE to us for preliminary opinions on all legal matters. 
oR No charge unless retained. 


/ CANADIAN 
/ PATENTS 
$25.00 


We pay all expenses 
and disbursements 
except govern- 
ment fees 


aie 


The Industrial 


Associates throughout Continental Europe, Great Britain, the 
Colonies, South America and Canada enable us to investigate and 


prosecute foreign interests with dispatch. 
Our pamphlet for the asking. 


170 Broadway 
NEW YORK, 


Law League, Inc., 


tk 3 The profession of applying expert engi- 
neering knowledge, skill and experience 
to difficult conditions, 


ELECTRICAL 
EXPERT AND ENGINEER 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 
References made to some of 


MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. the largest mill owners in the 


Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


Textile Books 


ALL THE GOOD ONES 


Send for Catalog 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers BOSTON, MASS 


WILLIAM L. PUFFER 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
BOSTON 


Trouble in the Card Room? 


HAVE 
straightening out troubles in wool card rooms. 


had a great deal of experience in 

I believe I have worked in more wool card rooms 
than any other man in this country, and it has given 
me an unusual opportunity for noting all sorts of 
difficulties and the best way of overcoming them. 
Sometimes an outsider will quickly detect a point 
which the man always on the spot may overlook. 
Sometimes it is not necessary to visit the mills, as I 
can tell what the trouble is by correspondence. My 
charges are very reasonable and manufacturers and 
overseers may address me in confidence. 


Clothing Cards a Specialty 


SAM DRIVER, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress St., Boston. 
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rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 





WORSTED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE. 


2 Single Cylinder Worsted Cards. 

2 Noble Combs by T. W. & Co. 

2 Balling Gill Boxes by H. & S. 

1 Double Can Gill by P. S. & S. 

2 2spdle. Gills by P.S. & S. and H. & S. 
1 2-spdle. Drawing, 14 x 9. 

1 4spdle. Drawing, 14x 9 by P.S. &S. 
3 6-spdle. Drawing, by H. & S. and P.S. & S. 
3 24-spdle. Rovers, 6 x 34g by P. S. & 5S. 
1 30-spdle. Rover, byix3H &S5S. 

3 32-spdle. Rovers,7x3by P.S. &S 
31 Cap Trap Twisters by P. S. & S. 

3 Flyer Roller Twisters by P. S. & S. 

5 Ring Twisters by Draper 

6 Ring Twisters by Collins Bros. 

1 Ring Twister by H. & S. 

1 Boyd Redoubler, new. 

6 Spinning Frames by P.S. & S. 


1 6-Head Mixing Gill by P. S. & S. 
1 48’ Parkhurst Burr Picker with Bramwell Feed. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, 
170 Summer St., BOSTON, [IASS. 


Wanted a Position as Chemist and Assistant Dyer 
with a manufacturer. Have had 3 years experience in the 
Philadelphia Textile School. Had experience in aniline 
color house and job house. Address “ Chemist,” care 
Textile World Record, 123 Liberty St., New York. 


FOR SALE 


A 3-set woolen mill—steam power, sprinklers, 
electric lights, broad looms, dye, near depot. Help 
plenty. Will sell with or without looms. Price ex- 
ceedingly low, to close estate. 


J. T. BRIERLY, Trustee 


Worcester, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


By a man with 25 years’ Experience 
to manage a mill making cotton hosiery. Is thor- 
oughly practical and understands the business in 
all of its branches. Address ‘‘ Mill Manager,’’ care 
of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

The Bradley Stencil Machine 











In universal use Also 
by thousands of 
manufacturers and 
shippers. 


manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board. Write 
for prices 


reduced cost of 1-10 cent each 






w, 


and samples. 


Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents aiine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD REcoRD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in- 
clude side head and address. Cush must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the 
The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 


Sept. 1908 





Sell your goods direct 


to the consumer as well as the jobber. Make 
ALL the profit on the direct sales. It's a 
little more work, perhaps—selling articles 
singly or in dozen lots instead of gross. But 
hadn’t you rather have the 


extra 10% to 25% profit 


even if you have to spend part of it in publicity? Our specialty 
is mail order advertising for mills and factories. We lay out the 
plan, prepare the printed matter and advertisements, write the 
follow up letters, select the best publications that go to the class of 


people you want to reach, and see that the ads appear properly 
| in good shape. 
| 





Many lines are being exploited easily on the mail order plan—hosiery, rugs, 
curtains, dry goods (mill ends), braids, tapes, washing machines, stoves, 
#s, bicycles, ete. Manufacturers all over the country find that they can 


| build ses profitable mail order business without affecting their standing with 
| the jobbers. 


Our entire organization is at your service—at your elbow where- 
ever youare. Let us work the thing outfor you. Drop usaline. 


NELSON A. CHESNUTT & CO. 4¢vertising 


3rd St. and Stock Exchange Place PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Damask superintendent or manager; conversant 
with the manufacturing of all kinds of damask, 
plain or lettered cloth; has had 15 years’ experi- 
ence in Scotland and Ireland; has had full charge 
of weavers, card cutters and harness mounters; 
Scotchman, age 30, married; unquestionable refer- 
ences as to ability, ete. Address “Damask,” care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


LARGE DRY GOODS COMMISSION HOUSE 


with unexcelled selling organization and prefer- 
ential trade mark prestige insuring immediate 
results can handle a few Ar accounts; only 
mills with large output wanted; capable and 
experienced men controlling such accounts can 
be placed advantageously ; all communications 
held strictly confidential. Address ‘*‘ Prestige ” 
care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER OF KNITTING AND 
FINISHING IN A HOSIERY MILL. 


Has worked on cotton, wool, merino and infant’s cashmere hose, 
toques, sweaters, sweater coats, ribbed underwear and Swiss 
ribbed goods. Familiar with the Lamb, Seyfert and Donner and 
Grosser flat bed machines; S. & W. underwear and 7/g auto. 
hosiery machines. All makes of loopers, all styles Union Special 
finishing machinery, Merrow edgers, all button-hole and button 
sewing machines.” Address “ H.]. W.,” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. : 











Harding, Fancourt @ Scull, 
OILS, CHEMICALS and SOAPS 
Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Dil. 


1095 Germantown Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA 

















Sepr. 1908 SPECIAL NOTICES 


MEN WANTED. 













WANTED | WANTED by A WOOLEN HOSIERY MILL 
A Competent Man as Loom Fixer located in the MIDDLE WEST, a thoroughly compe 


tent overseer of dyeing and finishing. Must be a good 
On Tapes and Narrow Fabrics. State age and reference. | ™anager of help and must have had experience in a 
Must be a resident of Philadelphia or near by. Address, hosiery mill. State salary wanted, age, whether married 
‘‘ Narrow Fabrics,” care Textile World Record, Boston, | °F Single and experience, with references. Address Mid- 
Mass. dle West, care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


HOSIERY DYER WANTED WANTED 


By large mill in Central States. Mostly A First Class Knitting Mill Superintendent. 

















colors. Address with full particulars One a to =o —y flat and ribbed et 
ls a tice ie wear oO igh quality. Good permanent position for 
and salary expected. first class man. Address “Ar,” care Textile World 


H. D. W. Care Textile World Record, Boston. Record, Boston, Mass. 


By Estaniod ver House Hosiery Oftice Manager Wanted 


> ile > ie ili ri > 
In Philadelphia, man thoroughly familiar with the A man thoroughly iamiliar with hosiery business to take 
business and possessing executive ability. Excep- charge of office of large hosiery mill. Must be a thorough 
tional opportunity to proper person. State present bookkeeper. A oan class position for right man. Stock or 
: abt “up R % Mnwitia interest in one of the largest institutions can be acquired 
and past connections. Address “ P. R. B.,”? Textile by the right party if so desired, Address “N.C. P.” Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 
VW’ ANTE © WANTED 


A First Class [an to take charge of a depart- h h C | S 
ment in factory manufacturing flat and ruffled “ T oroug ly apab e alesman 
Swiss curtains. For information apply to of Sizing and Finishing Materials, for cotton, wool 


ren : and silk,—second class man not considered A d- 
yverseer’s Bureau, Textile World Record, dress ‘‘Manufacturer,’’ care Textile World Record; 
Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 













































Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
particulars are on file at this office. Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 
be furnished without charge 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. He would be pleased to hear from any of his 
friends who may be interested. Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 






COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 








WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 























Superintendent of a cotton cloth mill; worked on Superintendent or Manager in woolen mill, or 
fine and coarse, plain and fancy goods, including designer, assistant superintendent, or both in a 
zinghams, corduroys khaki goods, lawns, ete. Fa- good mill. Position wanted by a man 55 years of 
miliar with all makes of machinery; good refer- age, American. Worked on fancy cassimeres, 
ence; 49 years of age, married 4122, Textile suitings, woo] and worsted, face goods, kerseys, 
World Record, Boston, Mass Bla et _ | thibets, ladies’ dress goods, cotton warps, plain 
,, maoomsatontent of 6 Cotten or worsted mill = and fancy, overcoatings, etc. Familiar with all 
oss weaver in a large mill; worked on all kinds machinery used in woolen mill. Will not go West, 
of cotton and worsted dress goods and men's weal South or Canada. Good references. 3991 Textile 
novelties of all kinds: practical loom fixer, de- World Record 
signer, ete.; familiar with Crompton & Knowles r 
box looms, dobbies, jacquards, ete.; also Brides- Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent in a 
burg and Woods looms; 42 years of age, married; large woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 62 
good reference 1145, Textile World Record, Bos- years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
ton, Mass unions, satinets, cheviots, thibets, cloakings, over- 

Superintendent or Agent of a cotton mill; coatings, dress goods, beavers and all kinds of 
worked on cotton varns and cloths: considered an woolen goods. Familiar with all kinds of woolen 
expert on either: familiar with all makes of ma- machinery. Good reference. 3776, Textile World 
chinery: good reference; 50 years of age, married. Record, Boston. 






2 Texti y . 2ecor 2oa aas 
4130, Textile World Record, Boston, Mas: Superintendent or Assistant of a woolen or wor- 

Assistant Superintendent or designer in a cotton sted yarn mill. Worked on fancy and piece dye 
mill. 34 years of age. American, married. Worked worsteds, men’s wear, thibets and overcoatings 
on denims, tickings, linings, dress goods, shirtings, Has a good knowledge of blending stock, also a 
cottonades, outings and plaids. Familiar with up- good knowledge of designing. Familiar with all 
to-date machinery used in different departments in makes of woolen and worsted machinery, American 
a mill. Will not go West or Canada. Good refer- and foreign. 26 years of age. married. Good ref- 
ence. 4591, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass erence. 4593, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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LT 


KNITTING SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill; understands 


knitting and finishing all grades cotton seamless 
osiery; familiar with Standard knitters, also rib- 
ber loopers, etc.; have had over 25 years of ex- 
pe n¢ excellent handler of help; good refer- 
‘ it present employed; 50 years of age, mar- 

1140, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent or assistant superintendent in 
o ry mill: worked on all kinds of hosiery from 
108 to 240 needle work; cotton, wool, worsted 
lisle: Acme, Geo. D. Mayo, Invincible, Brinton, 
Seott & Williams, and all makes of loopers; 


not go to Main New Hampshire, Vermont or 
Ca da; good ref 27 years of age, married. 
1134, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








Superintendent in an Underwear Mill. 35 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all grades 
of men’s, women’s and children’s ribbed underwear. 
First-class reference. Understands sewing ma- 
chines. Will not go South or Canada. 3505, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Underwear or hosiery mill. 
Position wanted by a man 49 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Has worked on men’s, women’s 
and children’s underwear in flat, ribbed and full 
fashioned; also hosiery in cotton, wool and merino. 
Femiliar with all makes of knitting machines 
from picker to finishing. Good references. 3993 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of an underwear or hosiery mill. 
31 years of age. Worked on ladies’ shaped ribbed 
and men’s and children’s ribbed underwear. Also 
men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery. Familiar 
with the Nye & Tredick, Stafford & Holt, Brinton, 
Scott & Williams, Union Special and Merrow ma- 
chines. Good reference. 4534, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill or Boss Knitter 
of underwear or sweaters. Position wanted by a 
married man, 26 years of age, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of hosiery, except full fash- 
ioned. Also underwear, sweaters, toques, fancy 
leggings. gloves and mittens. Is familiar with all 
makes of seamless hosiery machines, Leighton and 
Lamb. Good reference. 3305, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Overseer of knitting and fin- 


ishing in a hosiery or underwear mill. Has 
worked on hosiery, cotton, wool and merino, in- 
fants’ cassimere toques, sweaters, sweater coats, 
plain ribbed underwear and ladies’ Swiss ribbed 


vests. Familiar with the Lamb, Syferth, Danner, 
Grasser, flat, M. S. W. & Fisher, Hepworth loopers 
and S. & W. 7/8 automatic, Union Special, button 
and buttonhole machines. Good reference. 42 
years of age. 4641, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Manager or Superintendent of a hosiery or un- 
derwear mill. Will be open fer a position about 
March list. Understands the manufacture of seam- 
less cutting hosiery, ladies’, men’s and children’s 
underwear. Has had 20 years of experience in 
knitting mills and can refer any parties interested 
to manufacturers whom he has worked for. 4529, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Overseer of full fashioned 
knitting. Familiar with full fashioned underwear 
and hosiery and experienced on Ludwig, Shubert, 
Selzer, Richter, Cotton, Boesneck, Textile Machine 
Works, Riddier, Blackburn, Attenbury’s, Moses 
Mellor’s Machinery. Prefers a position in the 
West. Good reference. 4584, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Manager or Superintendent of a knitting mill. 40 
years of age, American. Has worked on high grade 
underwear of all kinds. Is a practical mechanic. 
Understands the manufacturing in all branches. 
Familiar with all makes of latch needle and sew- 
ing machines. bleaching and dyeing. Good refer- 
ences. 4538, Textile Werld Record, Boston. Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or overseer of knitting 
in a hosiery mill. Worked on hosiery made from 
wool, shoddy and cotton mixes from 64 to 140 


needle work Familiar with Branson. Geo. D 
Mayo, Hepworth loopers and Branson ribbers. 30 
years of age, married. Good _ reference. 4631, 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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( SUPERINTENDENTS AND DESIGNERS. 





Superintendent or Designer in a Woolen Mill. 
Worked on all elasses of worsted goods. Familiar 
with all makes of machinery. Good reference. 50 
years of age, married. 4673, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 31 years of age, Scotch- 
American. Is familiar with woolens, worsteds, thi- 
bets, cotton warps, dress goods, broad cloth, cotton 
worsteds, tourist cloth. All kinds of woolen ma- 
chines. Will not go West. Good references. 3944, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, Designer or boss weaver. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married. 
Has worked on woolen and worsted. Would take 
a position anywhere. First class reference. 3926, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Familiar with all kinds of 
woolen machinery. Four workers in the family. 
3977 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent and 
Designer, or overseer of weaving and finishing. 
Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, Amer- 
ican. Is experienced on ginghams, madras, shirt- 
ings, linings, lawns, silks and ducks. Is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3616, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Aasistant Superintendent or assistant designer in 
a worsted or woolen mill. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, single, American. lias 
worked on fine worsted and woolens, worsted and 
wool overcoatings, low grade worsted and woolens, 
men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
American and English machinery. Good reference. 
3839, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen or 
worsted mill Worked on all kinds of men’s and 
women’s wear, worsted, wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes and piece dyes. Familiar with all kinds of 
woolen machinery. 43 years of age, married. Good 


reference. 4610, Textile World Record. Boston. 
Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent, or Assistant Designer 
in a large woolen mill, or Assistant Superinten- 
dent and Designer in a medium sized woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 88 years of age, Ameri- 
can, single. Worked on tourists’ coatings, shirt- 
ings. dress goods, broadcloths, kerseys, etc. Good 
references. 4034, Textile World Record, Boston. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer, Assistant or superintendent; worked 
on woolens, cotton worsteds, raincloths, coverts 
panamas, unions and very fine worsteds; familiar 
with all makes of machinery used in worsted mills. 
spoolers, winders, dressers, twisters and Crompton 
& Knowles looms; will not go South, Canada or 


west of Chicago; 44 years of age. married: good 
reference. 4144, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Designer; worked on wool and worsted goods 


overcoatings, piece dyes, cotton and worsted 
serges, resists and manipulated fabrics; will not 
go West, South or Canada: good reference 34 
years of age, married. 4128, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Designer, Assistant Designer or overseer of 
weaving. Has worked on the best classes of 
tweeds, overcoatings, wool and _ worsteds. 39 
vears of age, married. Two workers in the family. 
Scotch. Good reference. 4625, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Designer in a Cotton Mill. Position wanted by a 
man, 38 years of age, English: has worked on 
ladies’ dress goods, shirtings. ginghams. lenos and 
jacquard patterns. Will not go west. south or 
Canada. Good reference. 3780, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Designer. A married man, 26 years of age. 
Worked on woolens, cassimeres. worsteds and cot- 
ton worsteds. Would like an interview with any 
manufacturer in need of a first class man. Good 


reference. 4512. Textile World Record. Boston. 
Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 205 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent, Assistant or a position as boss 
weaver; worked on suspender, elastic and non- 
elastic webbing, name labels, webs, all narrow fab- 
rics, also ginghams and lenos; familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles, Kilburn, Lincoln, Whitin, 
Draper, Mason, Schaum & Uhlinger looms; good 
reference; 40 years of age, married. 4129, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent, assistant designer, pat- 
tern weaver, or salesman for textile machinery. 
Position wanted by a man 26 years of age, single. 
Has worked on woolens and worsteds. Is also a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School, three years’ 
course. Understands all kinds of machinery. Good 


reference. 4571, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent of silk or cotton mill that manu- 
factures worsted, silk plushes, terry stripes, light 
and heavy weight mohair pile figure upholstery 
plushes. Understands Jacquard and Clipper looms. 
Good reference. 49 years of age, married. 4668, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or overseer of carding 
in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 47 
years of age, married. Worked on lawns, sateens, 
upholstery and fancy cotton goods of all kinds. 
Has had a wide experience as overseer of carding, 
and a number of years as superintendent. Will 
not go to New Jersey, West, South or Canada. 
Will take position within reasonable notice. Good 
references. 3967 Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent, or Boss Weaver in a 
Woolen Mill. Position wanted by a married man, 
28 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods, including cassimeres, suitings, dress goods, 
kerseys, thibets, meltons. Understands the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms, has had experience in the 
carding and spinning room. A graduate of the 
International Correspondence School. Good refer- 
ence. 4043, Textile World Record. Boston. 


Superintendent of a bleachery or print works or 
assistant superintendent. Position wanted by a 
man, 38 years of age, an American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton piece goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery used in hand- 
ling these goods. Now employed. First class 


recommendations, 3724, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendency of Bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing wanted by a thoroughly practical man, textile 
chemist, at present employed. Has had wide ex- 
perience on the finest muslins and organdies. 
Laces and embroideries a specialty. Fully under- 
stands aetying, fireproofing, carbonizing, singeing, 
dyeing, etc. A practical man and no experimenter. 
An expert bleacher and finisher. 3443, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years of practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Woolen Yarn Mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarn, wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes. Good knowledge of buying stock and ex- 
perienced in dyeing yarns in stock. 33 years of 
age, Scotch. Good reference. 4604, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent Small Yarn Mill. American, 25 
years of age; worked on carded yarns, 8s to 60s, 
American cotton, white goods only. Also on all 
makes American machinery. Would accept position 
as carder, weaver or designer, where there was a 
chance for advancement. 3392, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Manager or Superintendent in small yarn mill, 
or overseer of mule or ring spinning in a large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 42 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods and yarns. Familiar with mule, ring frames, 
spoolers, twisters, etc. Will not goto Canada. 
First class references. 3907, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Worsted Yarn Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man, 38 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds of yarns, Bradford 
system. Is recommended by leading mills. 3855, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 





I Cant Fill It 


ct 
Wy 


IF a good posi- 

tion were offer- 

ed you today, 

would you have 

so turn 44 

down”’ because 

you lack the 

necessary qualifi- 

cations ? Even 

if you accepted 

the position, 

could you hold 

it or would 

your lack of 

training compel you to step out in favor of a 
better trained man? 

How can you expect a successful career unless 
you build it ona good foundation? Utilize your 
spare moments—study at home—tit yourself 
properly to meet opportunity—then you will 
succeed. The American School of Corerspondence 
will tell you how if you'll clip the coupon and 
mail it to-day. 


Special Help for Textile 


orkers. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
has given hundreds of Spinners, Weavers, Knitters, 
Dyers, Combers, Second Hands, Bleachers, Carders, 
Finishers, Fixers and Loom Fixers just the special train- 
ing which they needed to qualify for lucrative positions 
Our courses in Complete Cotton, Complete Knitting, 
Textile Design, Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Warp 
Preparation and Weaving, und Cotton Spinning are as 
complete and practical as they can be made. Besides 
giving the most comprehensive instruction in the 
usual work, we teach Woolen and Worst d Manufac- 
turing. Wetalk to you by mail only—we employ 
no agents. . 

The American School of Correspondence 
is the only correspondence school in the country 
which makes a specialty of engineering instruc- 
tion. Its instructors are practical men—men who 
have had years of actual experience in their 
special fields. Consult these experienced men— 
get their advice—profit by their years of hard ex- 
perience. Let them help you plan a paying 
career. Remember, sending the coupon 
places you under no obligations, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO 


COUPON—Clip and mail to-day 
Tex. Wid Rec., 9-08 
American School of Correspondence: 
Please send your illustrated Textile Bulletin and advise me 
how I can qualify for the position marked X. 


--Woolen & Worsted Supt. 

..Woolen & Worsted Desi’er 

--Boss Cotton Spinner 

- Boss Dyer 

.-U. S. Inspector 

..Boss Woolen & Worsted 
Carder 

..Boss Woolen & Worsted 
Spinner 


--Boss Weaver 
--Cotton Yarn Supt. 
--Cotton Designer 
--Boss Finisher 
--Boss Cotton Carder 
--Knitting Mill Supt. 
.-Cloth Examiner 
--Boss Knitter 


N ime 
Adidress....... 


Occupation 
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- SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Spinning; worked on all wool, wool, 
cotton and shoddy, all shoddy on men’s wear and 
ladies’ dress goods; can handle any kind of stock 
that is used in a woolen mill; familiar with Davis 
& Furber makes of machinery; will not go to New 
Jersey, West, South or. Canada; 42 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4126, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning or second hand. 
Worked on sheetings, shirtings, warp and filling. 
Familiar with the Whitin, Fales & Jenks ma- 
chines. 31 years of age, married. Wife is a 
spooler. Good reference. 4635, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning in a cotton mill, or super- 
intendent of a small yarn mill. Position wanted 
by a man 33 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on yarns from 40s to 150s. Familiar with 
all kinds of machines. Good references. 4016 Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning, spooling, warping and 
slashing. Position wanted by a man 45 years of 
age, American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods. Familiar with Fales & Jenks, Whitin, 
Mason & Saco machines. Will not go West, South 
or to New York. Good references. 3910, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Mule Spinning, or mule and ring 
spinning in a cotton mill. Worked on threads, 
warps, filling, hosiery yarns and counts from 6s to 
180s, Egyptian and American cotton. Familiar 
with English and American mules. Wants a po- 
sition in the North. Good reference. 40 years of 
age, married. 4624, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning. Worked on white 
goods and yarns from 8s to 70s warp and filling. 
Familiar with Whitin, Fales & Jenks, Mason, 
Howard & Bullough and Davis & Furber machines. 
26 years of age, married. Good reference. 4628, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 42 years, American. Worked on all kinds 
of stock, cotton, woolen, shoddy mixes. Has had 
14 years’ experience as overseer. Familiar with 
D. & F., G. & B. and Brotherheads. Could take po- 
sition at once. Good references. 3879, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer or Mule or Ring Spinning. A married 
man, 45 years of age. English. Worked on all 
kinds of cotton goods and all numbers, both coarse 
and fine, also hosiery yarns. Familiar with all 
makes of English spinning machinery. Will not 
go South. Good reference. 4520, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. . 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a married man 44 years of age. Worked on all 
kind of yarns on Platt mules, D. & F. J. & B. and 
Tatham machines. First class reference. Could 
take position at short notice. Will not go South, 
West or Canada. 4076, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Woolen Spinning. Position wanted by 
a man 45 years of age, married, worked on woolen 
goods made of wool shoddy and cotton mixes; good 
references; take position at short notice. 4044. 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of yarns, wool, cotton and shoddy mixed. 
Familiar with the J. & B. and D. & F. machines. 
7 recommendations. 3720, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Spinning or carder and spinner in a 
small woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 565 
years of age, married, American. Has worked on 
all kinds of wool, shoddy and cotton mixes, yarns 
from 1/2 to 10 run. Familiar with D. & F., J. & B., 
Whitley, Smith & Molton mules. Good reference. 
Will not go South or Pennsylvania. 3933, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, warping 
and twisting. Position wanted by a married man 
28 years of age. Worked on suitings, checks, 
plaids, tickings, awnings, stripes and denims. Fa- 
miliar with Whitin, Mason, Lowell, Fales & Jenks 
spinning frames, Draper spoolers and warpers, new 
Whitin spoolers and Fales & Jenks and Whitin 
twisters. Will not go to Penn. or Canada. Good 
reference. 4563, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Mass. 





WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted weaving; worked 
on fancy woolens and worsteds; familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton Thayer looms; 
31 years of age, single; will not go West, South or 
Canada; good reference. 4142, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving; worked on plain 
sateens, crepe, fancy shirtings, Bedford cord, 
checks, lappettes, lenos and coarse and fine goods; 
familiar with all makes of looms; will not go 
West or South; good reference; 28 years of age, 
married. 4120, Textile World tecord, Boston, 
Mass, 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 44 years of age, 
English, married. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods, plain and fancy. Familiar with American 
and English looms. Will go any place for a good 
position. Good reference. 4508 Textile World 
Record, Roston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Has worked on 
plain sateens, fancy bedford cords, jacquard goods, 
lenos, cotton, silk and mercerized yarns, single and 
two ply. Familiar with all makes of cotton looms 
and also jacquards, single and double lift. Will 
not go West or South. 4503, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 40 years of age, married, an American. 
Worked on cheviots, ladies’ dress goods, janes and 
woolen goods of all kinds. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good recommenda- 
tions. 3725, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cottou Weaving. A married man, 32 
years of age, American. Worked on plain and 
fancy sateens and jacquard effects. Also all kinds. 
of cotton cloths, particularly fine goods and silks. 
Familiar with the Draper, Whitin, Colvin and jac- 
quard looms. Good reference. 4516, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 47 years of age. 
Worked on ducks, lawns, stripes, plaids and all 
kinds of twilled cotton goods. Familiar with 
Draper, Lowell, Whitin, Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Will go any place for a good position. 
Good reference. 4510, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 39 years of age, 
married, American. Has worked on automobile tire 
fabrics, oils and sugar refining fabrics and all 
heavy duck goods and also plain goods. Familiar 
with the Crompton & Knowles, Lowell, Whitin and 
Draper looms. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 4505, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 38 years of age, 
married. Worked on cotton dress goods, white and 
colored, lenos, ginghams, sateens, tickings, cotton- 
ades and cassimeres. Familiar with the Crompton 
& Knowles, Lowell, Kilburn, Mason, jacquard and 
English revolving box looms. Good reference. 
4578, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on beavers, kerseys and worsteds. 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 


references. Could accept a position at once. 4000 
Textile World Record. 





Promotion for 
staat loms la .coa 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 
larger salaries. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the Position you would like to secure. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 
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a. 


Overseer of Curding or spinning or both; worked 
on all wool, cotton shoddy and mixes for weaving 
or knitting, 1 run to § run, also hose run for 
shoddy card reoms: familiar with D. & F., J. & B., 
Ray and Smith cards; Barker or D. & F. rubs, En- 
glish mules; 36 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 4136, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding; worked on all kinds of 
wool, cotton and shoddy; familiar with all kinds of 
machinery, D. & F., Cleveland, Lombard, Smith & 
Furbush and Gaintor; will not go to Maine, Can- 
ada, West or South; 42 years of age, married; good 
epg 4138, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding; worked 
on all grades of stock; wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes; familiar with all makes of carding machin- 


ery. Will not go West, South, Canada or Pennsyl- 
vania; good reference; 36 years of age married 
4124, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding or spinning in a cotton yarn 
mill; worked on combed, Egyptian, Sea Island, 
peeler, Georgia and American cotton; all makes of 
carding and combing machinery; will not go South 
or Canada; good reference; 32 years of age, single. 
4132, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all 
classes of woolen goods made from wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes, and all makes of American 
cards; 43 years of age, married; good reference. 
4127, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man, 35 years of age, married, American. 
Worked on cotton, wool and shoddy mixes and is 
familiar with very low stock, all kinds of woolen 
cards, Barker condensers. Good reference. 3800, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cottom Carding. Position wanted by 
a man, 33 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on carded and combed hosiery yarn, col- 
ored yarns and warps. Familiar with American 
carding and combing machinery. Good references. 
$864, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. 48 years of age, 
married, American. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Excep- 
tionally good man on low stock. Good reference. 
Has had 22 years of experience in the card reom. 
4530, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
kinds of goods made from wool, shoddy and cot- 
ton mixes. Familiar with all makes of cards and 
Boulette condensers. Prefers a position in the 
New England or New York States. Good reference. 
50 years of age, married. 4638, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Uverseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a@ man, 383 years of age, married, American. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton, shoddy and wool 
mixed goods. Familiar with all kinds of woolen 
carding machinery. Will not go west, south or 


Canada. Could take a position at short notice. 
—— reference. 8774, Textile World Record, 
oston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods made from wool, shoddy 
and cotton mixes. Familiar with D. & F., Smith 
& London cards. 39 years of age, married. Good 
reference. 4632, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 66 years of age; married; American. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and is familiar with 
any make of carding machinery. Good references. 
3608, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and all numbers of 
yarn. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett, Furbush, and Bridesburgh carding and 
spinning machinery. Good references. 3580, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen or hosiery mill. 
Position wanted by a man 85 years of age, married, 
American. Worked on all classes of goods and 
all kinds of stock. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English cards, and all kinds of con- 
densers and feeds. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Good references. 3988 Textile World 
Record. 


FINISHERS 


Overseer of Finishing Hosiery, or assistant su- 
perintendent; worked on all classes of hosiery, cot- 
ton, wool and worsted, seamless and fashioned; all 
makes of finishing machinery; understands finish- 
ing in all its branches; good reference; 40 years 
of age, married. 4131, Textile World Record Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Fimishing; worked on face goods, 


kerseys, broad cloths, cassimeres, and all kinds of 
woolens and worsteds; familiar with all modern 
finishing machinery; will not go West, South or 


Canada; 42 years of age, married; good reference 

4139, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Finishing; worked on finish; 

worsteds, woolens, dress goods, cotton mixes, cot- 


ton and shoddy; familiar with all makes of up-to- 
date machinery; 


face 


will go anywhere for a good po- 

sition; good reference; 45 years of age, widower. 
4141, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing, fulling or gigging; 

worked on face finished goods, meltons, kerseys 

thibets, chinchillas, cheviots, serges, cassimeres, 


worsted casket cloths and 


c cotton 
makes of machinery; 


warp goods; all 


good reference; 35 years of: 

age, single. 4133, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing of a small mili, second 


hand in a large mill, or overseer of burling and 
sewing. 27 years of age, married. Worked on 
fancy cassimeres, kerseys, meltons, thibets, beavers, 
broad cloths, dress goods and worsteds. Familiar 
with the different makes of finishing machines. 
Will not go to Penn., West, South or Canada. Good 
+ or oa 4579, Textile World Record, Boston, 
ass. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 28 years of age, American. 
Worked on all wool, wool and shoddy, cotton 
mixes, dress goods, kerseys, coverts, men’s wear, 
etc. Familiar with all American makes of ma- 
chinery. Will not go to New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, West, South, or Canada. Good references. 
89384 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing or assistant to manager. 
Understands knitting and finishing, but would 
prefer finishing department. Worked on ladies’ 
light weight vests. Familiar with the Union Spe- 
cial, Merrow, sewing machines; McMichael, Wild- 
man, Scott & Williams and Nye & Tredick knitting 
machines. 22 years of age, single. Good refer- 
ence. 4646, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in a cotton mill, shipping 
clerk or boss weaver, Worked on ducks, sheet- 
ings, shirtings, tickings, denims, cottonades, ging- 
hams, bed spreads, etc. Familiar with all makes 
of finishing machinery, C. & K., Lowell and 
Draper looms. Good reference. 30 years of age, 


—- 4639, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man, 38 years of age, married, American. Has 


worked on kerseys, friezes, thibets and all kinds of 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery. First class reference. 3748, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing, or second hand in a large 
mill. Married, 28 years of age. Worked on fancy 
and plain worsteds, woolens, thibets, cotton wor- 


steds, broad cloths, dress goods and kerseys. Fa- 
miliar with the different makes of machines. Will 
not go West, South or Penn. Good reference. 4574, 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all classes 


of woolen goods, broadcloths, cassimeres, dress 
goods, kerseys, beavers and worsteds. Familiar 
with all makes of finishing machinery. Will not 
go South or Canada. Good reference. 29 years 


of age, married. 
ton, Mass. 
Overseer of Finishing or second hand in a wor- 
sted mill. Worked on fancy worsted piece dyes and 
dress goods. Familiar with all makes of finishing 
machinery. Good reference. 40 years of age. 
single. 4640, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man, 51 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods and has had 
a wide experience on face finished goods. Is now 
employed in a large mill, but desires to make a 
change. Good references. 3861, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


4626, Textile World Record, Bos- 
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_ DYERS. | DYERS. 


| 












Overseer of Dyeing; worked on cassimeres, chev- | Overseer of Dyeing; worked on wool, cotton and 
iots, Kerseys, broad cloths, meltons, worsteds in | union goods in all_its branches; familiar with all 
dress goods and men’s wear; familiar with wood, makes of machinery; 32 years of age, married; will 
alizarine, aniline, and union colors; indigoes on | go anywhere for a good position; good reference. 
wool, cotton, shoddy, silk noils; has had a wide 4146, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
experience on piece dyeing, men’s wear and wor- 





en ae  yeneen , , ne ae cee Second Hand in dye house. Position wanted by 
Steds; 50 years of age, married; good reference. | g young man 22 years of age. Graduate in chem- 
f 4135, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. | istry and dyeing in textile school. Has had four 














Ross Dyer and Mercerizer in cotton, woolen, silk years’ experience in mills, two as second hand, two 

or hosiery mill. Position wanted by a man 40 | as overseer of dyeing. Worked on men’s, ladies’ 

: years of age, married, American. Worked on worsted piece dyes, stock and worsted and cotton 

: wools, unions, silks, hosiery and cops. Familiar | yarns. Good reference. 4546, Textile World Record, 
; with various makes of machinery. Three workers | Boston, Mass. 

in the family. Will not go West. Good references. Overseer of Dyeing or Second Hand. American; 

4004 Textile World Record. | 25 years of age; worked on woolen piece dyes and 

Overseer of Dyeing in a cotton mill. Position raw stock and on different kinds of machinery 

wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Eng- used in dyeing. Would accept a position anywhere 

lish. Worked on all standard color for ginghams, | that would mean advancement. 3418, Textile 


knit piece goods for underwear, skein yarns for 
the thread and shoe lace trade, also bleaching. 
Will not go West or South. Familiar with Scotch worked on serges, wool and worsted, thibets, 
warp machines, Klauder Weldon dyeing machines, cheviots, kerseys, cotton and wool raw stock, and 
reel machine for dyeing knit piece goods. Good | cotton and worsted yarns. Is familiar with all 
references. 4001 Textile World Record. makes of dyeing machinery. Good reference. Will 

Overseer of Dyeing 1n a woolen mill. Position not go West, South or Canada. 4519, Textile World 
wanted by a man, 37 years of age, single, Ameri- Record, Boston, Mass. 


World Record, Boston. 
Overseer of Dyeing. 34 years of age, single. Has 















can. Has worked on piece dyes, raw stock, cotton, | Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on worsted yarns, 
wool and shoddy, yarns, etc. Good reference. | piece dyes, raw stock and slubbing. Will not go 
3812, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. West or South. Good reference. 41 years of age, 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man | married. 4630, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
= oo Seal wise aaa at tek tee aan Overseer of Dyeing or assistant superintendent 
Worked in some of the leading mills for a number = = a eee eee oa. = 
of years. Could take a position at short notice. | ©#SS!meres, s, , ngs, piece dyes, 
$836, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass raw stock, cross dyes, fancy shoddies, a specialty. 

Over eer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man Prefers a position in the N. E. States. Good ref- 
37 years of age, Scotch, married. Has worked on | °Tence. 27 years of age, married. 4657, Textile 
sulphur blacks, indigo, alizarine, warps of fancy | World Record, Boston, Mass. 
















shades, raw stock, and skein yarns. Is familiar Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on piece dyes, 
with Klauder & Weldon and otch tubs. Good wool, worsted and cotton yarns, wool, cotton raw 
references. Could take a position at short notice. stock. 35 years of age, married. Good reference. 


$842, Textile World Record, Boston. 4661, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 

TAKE 
NO 

RISK 




























Raw Woo. anp COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, Ie. ae 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Westen. Wrorstety Cotten eo" Guacrwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes ete: 
; Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 















SuLPpHUR Hostery MACHINE. SuLrHurR SKEIN MACHINE, 
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Good refer- 
ence. 4558, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


worsted mill; worked on coarse and fine wools; fa- 


209 
| 
MISCELLANEOUS. | MISCELLANEOUS 
Competent Cost Accountant. Position wanted by Chief Engineer and electrician, or master me- 
a young man at present with firm of business econ- chanic where stress is laid on a thorough knowl- 
omists. Desires an executive connection with edge of the power plant; familiar with engines, 
large manufacturing concern who are in need of boilers, water wheels, electrical machinery, etc; 40 
a thoroughly wide awake man with executive years of age, married; good reference. 4143, Tex- 
ability and wide experience in textile and other tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
lines and one who will guarantee to lower the | Second Hand in the combing department in a 
cost of production in a large measure. | 


Color Mixer or Dyer. 53 years of age. Has 
worked on carpet yarns mostly, also plushes, fur 
hats, etc. First class recommendations from lead- 
ing mills where last employed. Could take a posi- 
tion at short notice. 4531, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spooling, warping, twisting, winding 
and dressing in a cotton mill. Position wanted 
oy a man, 27 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarns, from 10s to 20s, 
white and colored. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines used in this department. Will go any place 
for a good position. Good reference. 3811, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton or Woolen Dressing. 47 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all classes 
of woolen and cotton goods, both plain and fancy. 
Familiar with all makes of machines used in 
dressing departments in either a cotton or woolen 
mill. Good reference. 4509 Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. f 

Second Hand in woolen card room. Married man, 
32 years of age. Worked on all kinds of stock, 
cotton wool and shoddy mixes. Good reference 
from leading mills. Could take a position at once. 
4532, ‘Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Benming, slashing, spooling, long 
chain quilling and warping. Worked on fancy 
shirtings, silk and cotton coat linings, ginghams, 
awnings, tickings and denims. Famiiiar with the 
Lowell, Phillip, Howard & Bullough, Draper and 
Entwistle machines. Two workers in the family. 
40 years of age, married. Good reference. 4617 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Master Mechanic or Chief Engineer. Married 
man, 40 years of age. Understands all makes of 
machinery used in a cotton or rolling mill. Un- 
derstands electricity, steam engines and would go 
any place for a good position. Good reference. 
4506, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Back Filling or starching. Position 
wanted by a man, 38 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods and 
understands all kinds of starching machinery. At 
present employed, but could accept a position at 
short notice. ‘Will not go South without good in- 
ducements are offered. Good reference. 3932, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Master Mechanic for Cotton or woolen mill. Fa- 
miliar with steam and electric power and all ma- 
chinery connected with either of the above. Good 
reference. 31 years of age, married. 4633, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Fixer im a Hosiery Mill. Worked on Mayo 
Acme, Wildman ribbers and loopers and ladies’ 
gents’ and infants’ cotton, merino and worsted 
hosiery. 22 years of age, single. Good reference 
4653. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in the dye house or finished 
percher. Worked on beavers, kerseys. broadcloths 
thibets, flannels, cotton mixes, cheviots and 
meres. Would prefer a position in the 
States. 25 years of age. Good reference. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in woolen or worsted finishing 
room, overseer of burling, and sewing or finished 


cassi- 
N. E 
4648, 


percher. Worked on fancy and plain worsteds 
woolens, cotton worsteds, broadcloths. kerseys 
beavers, meltons and dress goods. Understands 
most all makes of finishing machinery. 33 years 
of age, married Good reference. 4665, Textile 
World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Spooling, twisting and winding 
thread or linen mill. Familiar with all 
winding and spooling machines Good 
30 years of age, single. 4667, Textile 
ord. Boston, Mass. 

Clerk or Confidential Clerk to superintendent of 
a woolen or worsted mill. Has been employed in 
leading mills in Massachusetts Good reference 
389 years of age, married. 4651, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


in a 
makes of 
reference 
World Rec- 





miliar with English, Crompton and Noble combs 
40 years of age, married: good reference; two 
vorkers in the family 4123, Textile World Record 


Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Warping and spooling in a worsted 


or woolen mill: worked on fancy worsteds, men’s 
wear, dress goods, woolen cassimeres, beavers. 
doeskin, broad cloths and fancy dress goods; fa- 
miliar with various makes of warping and spool 
ing machinery; 48 vears of age, married; good ref 
erence. 4147, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Second Hand of Woolen Weaving or loom fixing 
Worked on woolens, worsteds, suitings, blankets 
and flannels; familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Gilbert looms; good reference; 27 years of age, 
single. 4121, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Chief Engineer, master mechanic or superintend- 
ent. Married man, 31 years of age. Familiar with 
machinery of all kinds and purposes, mostly for 
power. Hydraulic, electrical, direct, alternating 
current, high speed, engine, condensing, high pres- 
sure and elevators. Prefers New England. Good 


reference. 4561, Textile World Record, Boston 


Mass. 

Overseer of Drawing and Spinning in a worsted 
mill, _Worked on alpaca, long and short wools. 
Familiar with all makes of drawing and spinning 


machinery. Will not go South. 38 years of age, 
married. Good reference. 4614, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 


Loom Fixer. Position wanted by a man 29 years 
of age, single, Swede. Has worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods, and is familiar with Knowles looms. 
First-class references. 3648, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spooling, Warping and Slashing 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 35 years 
of age, married. Has worked on both white and 
colored cotton yarns from 8 1/2s to 120s, single 
and ply yarns, also silk. Familiar with Whitin 
Draper, Howard & Bullough, Cohoes and Entwistle 
machines. One weaver in the family. Will not 
go West, South, Canada, Vermont or Pennsylvania. 
Good references. Can be employed at one week’s 
notice. 3980 Textile World Record. 

Cloth Overseer or second hand in dress room 
Englishman, 27 years of age, with experience on 
all classes cotton goods and the different kinds of 
machinery used in this work, is seeking position. 
— references. 3380, Textile World Record, Bos- 
on. 

Overseer of Dressing, Spooling and Twisting. 
Position wanted by married man, 38 years of age, 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods, worsteds, 


dress goods. Good reference. 4042, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Second Hand 


in 


in Dye House. Worked on all 
classes of wool and worsteds. Is a graduate of 
chemistry. Would like to get a position where 
the oversecr would give him a chance to show 
what he is worth Good reference. 27 years of 
age. 4649, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Master Mechanic, engineer or machinist. Mar- 
ried man 36 years of age. Has worked on cotton 
and woolen machinery and familiar with various 
makes of machinery Has had a wide experience 
as machinist and engineer with good reference 
4565. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in a Woolen Spinning Room. Posi- 
tion wanted by a young man 30 years of age, sin- 
gle, has had a number of years’ experience as spin- 
ner and has been allowed to fix his own machines. 
Would like to get a position as second hand where 
he could learn to fix mules under a good man. He 
is famillar with D. & F. or J. & B. machines, and 
wants a position in the West or Middle West. 3707, 
Textile World Record. 

Master Mechanic. 37 years of age, single. Has 
had experience in cotton mills, bleach and dye 
works. Understands all kinds of machinery used 
in the above mills. Understands all kinds of en- 
gines and electrical plants. Good reference. 4093, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Meeting a Demand. 


Up to within a very recent date the materials most 
generally employed for the scouring of wool were of an 


injurious and caustic nature. 


But 


Every Mill Man who is pushing for business realizes 
a mighty change is brewing. 

He realizes if he is to hold his trade his mill must 
turn out a product which possesses some feature or 
property peculiar to itself, because of which it is to be 
preferred to all others. 


N Genui with i See ic . j TG. 
Bere Soenten creer vith [lo accomplish such improve 


| Wyandotte” ment, a change in present methods 
| 





must be made. 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE 
SODA 


is the product that will start the im- 


‘= Ga Gee Cara 





provement. It has done it for others 


ManuUraCTURED BY 


: Che J. B. Ford Companp, 


and will do the same for you. 
Wpandote, Mid. US. P i 


In Every Package. Just try it. 





The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 






THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wool Market. cround has been broken for the oy 


yperation and th 
contract calls for the erection of the building with 





1 \ 1 in 90 days. The plan 1 be equipped throughot 
Wool has been moved in only moderate volume sot» day re plant will be « Pt d tht ugh ” 
ee : hj with new machinery, which will be operated by 
sur last 1 iT as mm: 1 . "ers Oo o . : ‘ 
our last report, as manufacturers find nothing electricity. 

the market for goods to warrant their filling s ; 
Pennsylvania, \ 
been issued to the Empire Silk C 

with a capital Of $1,600,000 





their warehouses with raw material. Prices have 





mained stationary and spasmodic activity has re- 
lteed fr } narch- , “er 1 7 rT f ° . 

ed from the purchases by certain spinners of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Franz Merz, pro 
ides that they feel reasonably sure will be re prietor of the Germania Worsted Mills, Indiana 


red for staple lines of goods \s the 


presiden Ave. and A Sts., has taken title from the trustees 
ampaign progresses the caution of buyers is |" Bankruptcy of the defunct Dunlap Carpet ( 7 
5 a ; to the building at the above address in which he 
y to increase, so that there is nothing to war hes heen @ tenant for severel veare. for & cons 
the prediction of an early revival of trading eration of $130,000.. The buildings consist of a five 
vool. The return of one lot of wool to Europe story mill and a large boiler house on a lot 140 
icates plainly the situation here, as the owner by 500 feet. the assessed valuation is $85,000. 


1 it fitable t th t [ 1 The Germania Worsted Mills, f which Otto 
und it more profitable to pay the return freight ; : : 
, ee a Stoeckel is the superintendent, oy 


1 sell abroad than to pay the duty and sell here n dress goods which are sold direct throug! 


\lthough adverse conditions undoubtedly exist their New York office 
re is a reset trength in the market due to Pennsylvania, York. The Diamond Silk M 
ymparativeiy small supply of domestic wool and York Silk Mig. Co. have resumed work 





m as the t litical situation becom« S S¢ ttled i 60 hour basis and additi nal na shins r) : 
| 1 1 14 1 tarted up, giving employment to a number 
emand tor «oods wi ive an immediate : = PR . 

! ; ; people who have peen idle for we 
the 1 rxct tor raw materia Lhe coun 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Un 
& Worsted Co., located in the Lomax 





ot going to the dogs. The protectionists 








cena f . 1 ‘ : 
ontinu nd in that event the tariff per and Orleans Sts., are to be known in th 
ill be settled quickly and right, without seriou future as the Unity Worsted Co., having appl 


1 
“| 


bance to business yr a charter under that name, with Norman Ket 


{ 
itienatmnape nial nedy and Frank B. Colton as the incorporators 
‘he capital of the new 


the 1 corporation wi 
Pennsylvani: Lenni Mills The Yorkshire 000. The Unity Woolen & Worsted C vhicl 
! owned and operated by an Englisl 


ot 





» Nave bee ‘ ng the plant tor a manufacturing plain and 1 \ 
ears [he transaction involves the t1 steds on 80 broad | sv gh 
buildings wit water rights, 20 acres New York 


ing houses, now occupied by employes 


he mill Miller & Pleet also operate a plant gi coat Bess Re vente 


wn The Wilcomb Ma 








ne Company, builders of knitting machinery, at full. Reorganiza tecte 
Washingt St 1 Franklin ve., have contracted tion f the foli ng dire rs Alexil eg a 
he erectio1 1 new ctory building, two Walker, Scott McLaren, John C. Dawson, A. B 
es and basement, of brick, 40 by So ft The Farqul al nd M. G. Collins 
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Plymouth 
Rope Drives 


meet textile needs 








Some of the reasons why 


Safety. 

Quietness. 

Absence of slip. 

Great durability. 

Ease of extension. 

Steadiness of speed. 

Economy in operation. 

8. Small amount of room required. 
9. Freedom from electrical disturbances. 
0 

I 





Sl a 


“1 


Wide adaptability under difficult conditions. 
Cust less to install and less to maintain. 
12. Transmit power any distance, in any direction. 











Every transmission problem that comes before us has the 
attention of men who have made it their business for years to 
advise regarding transmission systems—they are transmis- 
sion specialists and they know what system 
will successfully meet the peculiar condition 
at your plant. Their “know how” costs yoz 
nothing. Write for “ Rope Driving.” 


Plymouth Cordage Co., No. Plymouth, Mass. 
























THE COTTON MARKET 





The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. Pennsylvania, Royersford. The McKibben H 


iery Co. has been incorporated ‘vith a capital 








ke is a ee Fee $5,000. This ce neern has been doing a_ business 
2 , : of buying and selling hosiery for the past tw 
pecuiation during which the factors affecting three years. and it cannot be ascertained at ¢ 
ipply or demand ve been disregarded when op time whether they are about to insta 1 
ed to the 1 ket plans of the manipulators, or for the manufacture of hosiery or not. 


exaggerated when they happened to favor those Pennsylvania, Scranton Articles of incorpora- 
lans. Weather: nditions have in the main been tion have been filed by the Gloor & Strubi En 
} 
I 














rable to t rop, although damage is r¢ roidery <O-, whit sees bu we esdiceiiel 
; ae [he capital stock is given as $40,000 
ported trom floods. The rains were greatly needed 
‘ ° > > lan f “Let - nlant fF } 
1 hay rer ' the danger of a drought. The Rhode Island, W oonsocket Phe pian _ ol the 
; ; 1 th Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. started up o1 
t n t roods market has depressed the 1] 1 
g ~s : full time on Monday morning There are mat 
proposed reduction of wages erders ahead and the prospect that the fu 
neashit mtinued depression of trad chedule will be maintained indefinitely. This 
he h rightened owners of Concern has been running five days a week sin 
and ' me : 1 | April, 
yn and led buyer o purchase sparingly. The 
movement int ght from Sept. 1 to Aug. 28 is Rhode Island, Miton, requ shipments 
diel tee. : ' coods are made irom the Richmond Lace Work 
ted tii \ ro! { TOll Ws: 7 1 - 1 ’ 
iormerly the Alton Mfg. Co. The three lace m 
on7-of chines are operated full time ind there seems to 
a be no difficulty in produ 
9060-0 s ; a } 
vie Samuel Griffiths ind Wi 
905-00 
ee am Jones is ov 
)04-05 - 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Articles of incorg 


ration have been filed with the Secretary of State 





ios 
Qo02-( 3 . ‘ 1 
for the Warburton Thread Co. Jobn J. Hanley of 
e same ( 1e world’s visible Providence, Franklin E. Warburton and John W. 
T . ) | } o rr ' + Y ar 
6 4 > 1 Yevoe of Pawtuck t, are the incorporat Ss Ca - 
k of cott 1 Lug. 28 at 71,713,541 bales, as : ; 


a tal stock is $50,000. The object of the company, it 
ipared with 72,323,844 bales in 1907, 1,779,526 is stated, is to manufacture and sell silk, cotton, 


72,545,470 bales in 1905. lining and woolen goods, threads and yarns. 


WEIMAR BROS. Coton Merearized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREOOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size ee Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. a 
ENUCKLE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. HYDRAULIC, 

















Get Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 
Established 1841! 
—_ 
AND softening sooduate for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving 1n time 
and soap. They willnot guminthe cards 
Write for Tu OT rices and particulars. 
Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 


WOOL OIL Paarebandes Ge 
SOFTENER ouveou taLLow soap OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP (}| L 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 


COMPOUND —S==*+___— Cincinnati, O. 
Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—The Economy Steel Tiering Machine 
for prices. 
Economy Engineering Co. **°thicago tn.” 











Your Safety Depends on the [Efficiency and Strength of Your Valve. 
BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


BUY STEAM APPLIANCES 
—CROSB WHICH ARE RELIABLE 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Single Bell Chime Whistles 
Steam Engine Indicators Feed Water Regulators 
Recording Gages Lubricators 

Blow Off Valves Pressure and Vacuum Gages 
Brandon Rubber Pump Valves Water Gages, Gage Glass, Etc. 


ENGINE-BOILER AND MILL SUPPLIES 


CROSBY STEAI GAGE AND VALVE CO. Pop safety vaive 


Stores, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, Office and Works, BOSTON, MASS. 
Water-Relief Valve 




































me 





GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 





1 


This market has been working to a lower level 
teadily for the pasi two weeks. Yarn buyers have 
been deferring purchases expecting a break in the 
cotton market. While there has been only a slight 
break in cotton prices, and the staple is still com 
manding a high price, the yarn market has anti- 
cipated a drop in cotton and yarns have been of- 


} 


fered recently on yasis of 8 or 9 cent cotton. In 


other words, yarn has been selling below cost to 


spinners. There have been some fair sized orders 
placed for fall delivery, but there is no activity in 
the spot demand for yarn. Stocks do not seem to 
have been reduced. Manufacturers have not been 
receiving orders jor fall delivery in any volume 
Things will have to improve considerably with 
manufacturers before there will be any decided im 
provement in the yarn market. Prices today ar¢ 


about as follow 


Yarn Department. 


THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


190s 
| MAY | JUNE | JULY | AUG. 


[wo-Fly Skeins, ¢ I 1 Peeler 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns. tein kaic Goods sna woven 


Fabrics 


N It y Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 

Oveilty APN S Mohair ana six. 

C tt W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O on arps and Printed. 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubile Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








THese MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., or Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 





The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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| JAMES E, MITCHELL CO., °OaitcH<%rs, 


Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CA’TLIN & CO., 





345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
128-130 Chestnut Street, 

605 Medinah Temple, 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 





COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS, 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. PHILA. 
BALTIMORE. ST. LOUIS, 





A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 
Fred Sternberg & Co. 
530 Broadway, - 


NEW YORK. 
MERCERIZED 


rorcey xen} C()TTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 





Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade 
CANNON MILLS bPritecetpnia ortice, 205-7 Cnestaut St. 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


Ss. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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@. T. Crocker, Pres. 


ORSW ELI, Minis 





F. Stiles, Treas. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 





Fain Yarns 


Carded and Combed sing] 


or in Skeins and Warps. Six 
Cord Thread Yarns a.Specialty 


GRANT YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON, 


40’s and above. 


YARNS AND 


FITCHBURG 


mss.” VWlVARPS 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS 


Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Century Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 


Nos. 10s to 30s Sell Direct 
South Boston -_ = - Virginia 











MARYLAND WOOL AND COTTON EXCHANCE 
906-908 Streeper St., Baltimore, Md. 


High Grade 


Hosier 

y and ery, Dyehouse, 

Spool, Cone and 
Twist Mill. 





Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 


Braids @ Tapes 


.FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Notre Dame St. 





Jenckes Spinning Company 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


e and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 
Sea Island and Egyptian Cottons, on Cops, Cones and 


‘Tubes 


Bleached or in colors 


Testing of Yarns. 


Count-Twist-Strength-Moisture-Chemical Test 
When in doubt apply to 


NEW YORK SILK CONDITIONING WORKS 
138-140-142 Spring St., New York 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas : Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, £Szbtt 


2 

PERUVGI ~ 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills 


Reels for Cotton “Wet.” 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


tS 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, RFR. I. 
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The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 


The manufacturers of both Bradford and Fren 


spun yarns report that they are running their ma 


chinery, but with litth ahead in the way of new 
business. The manufacturers of both men’s a 
women’s wear seem to be placing their orders on 





a hand to mouth basis claiming that they have not 
received enough business to warrant placing large 


orders for yarn [here does not seem to be the 


buoyancy about the trade that they would like 


Prices remain tne same as heretofore, spinners 
claiming that business at this time does not war 
rant an increase. In spite of this fact, howev: 


it is reported from all quarters that owing to the 
idvancing pric¢ f almost all grades of wool 
there is no doubt that the price of yarn will hav: 
to be raised to enable the spinners to work 


profitable basis 


The men’s wear market has not seen such ex 
ceptional values for years; everyone seems to be 
hungry for business and mills have gone cleat 


down to rock bottom and are offering goods 


prices that have obliged the buyers to sit up and 
take notice. Shades seem to offer the all absorb 


blem just now. [The manufacturers have 


ing probl 

produced innumerable shades and colors, many of 
which have been borrowed from dress goods 
Mercerized worsteds are not in favor, the clothier 


being able to buy all the worsted cloths he wants 


1r within ten cents a yard of the price asked for 
mercerized goods. The resists have come into 
prominence. Neariy every mill has a line to offer. 
Everybody is exposing to weather and sun tests, 
on the roof under glass, samples of all shades 
offered. The clothier is buying shades that he 


knows will no satisfaction regardless of what 


price agreement he buys them on, it being im- 
possible to get the delicate shades in fast colors 

Rain cloths are dead, there being practically no 
call for them whatever Here and there some 
small orders are being placed, but the volume of 


- Rhoads Leather Belting 





Tannate Cone Belts are heavy, 
very pliable and tough, and 
give remarkable results. 


Try one; we think you will 
find it the best ever. 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 


Philadelphia, 12 N. Third St. 
New York, 40 Fulton St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 





LINEN YARN IMPORTER. « 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILL SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 





French System. _ 


B. F. BOYER CoO., 


Bradford System. _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. 


CAMDEN, N- J- 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Telephone Connection, 





Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


WORSTED YARNS 


100 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 





H. HopGson, Pres. & Trea Frep HopGson, Gen, Mer, 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 


Mohair, Lustre and Worsted Yarns 
——-Single and Two Ply — 


Crey—Colors on Mixtures Worcester, Mass. 





WORSTED YARNS 
















W oolena« Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICE. 


RICHARD CAMPION. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bradford System French System 


STEPHENSON & Co. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


240 Chestnut Street 





ian Seamer PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANK A. TIERNEYW=s, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. W orsted y 
Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. arns 
Garnetted Stocks ‘% oolen 
Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
Silk Noil Yarns, WALTER McCOOK 
Special Textile Fibres and Novelties. BELL TELEPHON: 576 Bourse 
Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York. LOMBARD 5790 Philadelphia 
Meet the requirements 
Lowell = aur sttien, “wade Joseph D. Swoyer & Co., 
C -rayons or worsted mill. Manufacturers and Commission Merchants 
May we send samples? x5 colors and white.  Wo0len, Worsted and Cotton Yarns 
Lowell Crayon Co., ,,°rsins'_ Lowell, Mass. HOWARD AND BERKS STREETS, 


Trade Mark on every box. PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE 


businéss for these goods is very small. 
rhibets, broad 


cloths and cloth n this order are being offered 


The woolen trade is very slow 
below cost 

[he dress goods trade for the past month has 
been fairly good. Buyers have been looking over 
lines for quick delivery to get additional samples 


before their customers. Some few houses have re- 


ceived very n rders and are expecting to have 
a very good season, while others have found their 
lines defective and have had to make up samples 


of new styles 
There has be 
manufacturers 


within the past ijev ‘ large retailers 





the manutacture 1 upon pres 
ent we ath r ‘ will 
early winte vi nulate n 





count of the h price of worsted yarns, been 
compelled to uss thread of cotton twisted wit! 


worsted and known as a union combination 


yarn. Owing to the big drop in the price of wor- 
sted yarn within the past six months, they are now 
able to knit up pure worsted or woolen glove 
which has had endency to increase the sale o 


these good 
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FREE. 


Lubricants that make three wipings necessary 
to every application or spatter where they may 
do damage, aren’t economical 


or desirable. 
Ordinary oil is naturally sloppy and grease 
changes quickly from solid to fluid. Either will 
let the bearings run dry, will flow over the out- 
side and get slung from the fly-wheels, pulleys, 
etc. 

Non-Fluid Oils are the most cleanly, most 
efficient and most economical lubricants on the 
market. 

[In addition to outlasting oils or greases Non- 
Fluid Oil prevents wear and tear better, thus 
will insure efficient service from your 
machines and low repair and lubrication bills. 


Send fora free sample. 


most 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 
Dept. H, 14-16 Church St., New York City. 





William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 





Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


22c CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


Very little business is being done in this market. 
There has been a slight call for fine light colored 
stock, but outside of this practically nothing has 
been going on. Prices have ruled firm and deal- 
ers have ignore occasional offers below quoted 
rates. Wool waste has been dull, the demand hav 
ing been confined to light shades. The supply is 
idle 
been lower in sympathy with 
the decline on raw cotton. 


running Icw owing to so many mills being 


Cotton waste has 


We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool . 41-48 
White knit, all wool, best fine . 31-40 
Wee WENN, Ne Bao vo oo clcck as nee 6 cas oe 
Light yarn, extra fine ......... . 3014-3214 
New pure indigo blue .... 3012-33 
Merino 
ie ME. GM WOE 6k oic odes sales cess vemee aes 
Medium ent. all wool . .... <6. .es.csews 17'4-19 
Pie WISER, Bi WUE! vc sbi ccwcdescceesscsa 265s 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ee 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2............ 15-18% 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool »++- 20-22! 


ked flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for hosiery, 


No, 1 


strictly all wool, 


ee ee aialaiase eituae, whak a a seal bib iahee 20-23) 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2, 16-18 
WOOLEN RAGS. 

Fine merchant tailors ............. 10-1314 
Choice light colors ...... 16-17 
BIOWNS 6.6000 . 12-15 
RRR oe a a ee 2 ae 1014-13% 
Fine blues, plain ...... . 10-12% 
Fine dark 1014-13 
Medium dark ....... > 6-1014 
i orsteds. 

PN 60's /swie wares 15-19 
NIN Se: ko Pain ee ui 20-22), 
Serges 
New black . 16-17! 

New blue ...... 

Flannels. 

New scarlet 19-2014 
New blue ss ae 10-19 

~_ -4 Oo | 
CHOOMIIES so senwcecs a oy 

SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

Soft woolens, best 6-8 
Old white flannels 20-2314 
Old red flannels .... wi 12-18 
Old blue flannels ........ . 9-104 
Old plaids ateabewca: hie ahaa . 8-10 
Ree: MORIA i.e ecole xen . 20-23 
White hood stock ..........: 20-2214 


Cleat B@OGE. 4.650066 


9-12! 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. [anchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 

Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 





WILLIAN RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILHK MFG. Coa., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 
ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. — 


renee ton, Wors ercerized, TAPE um -— — —— ar a 
Ce tte on and sik Twille rd 13 olo 
Ww on Spools, Tubes. Cones, Unbleached 
A YARNS S22" THREADS fiers Ses 
CROCHET LACE EDCINGS .. Latest Styles in Pant Laces 
" 


229 Church Street 231 











PHILADELPHIA 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals. EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 
ALL GRADES 
Acids. PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 
Raine. Silt Bee 8 ooo So yes oe a me eee 2.60-3.20 FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 








Cee iN 8 a5 sly. 6 Gatien eae Waarae COTTON WASTE. 
Onae ccs sorb. odo ped ohn eli ae ee 809 | 425 SOUTH SRD STREET, 
Sulphuric, 66°, 100 IDS. .0sssccescesvccess SAG EEO Philadelphia, Pa. 
WeMeeAtee NE aii. ens Oceaens etbavces cess ecy Ae 
CUPIRTKE: CYPMABIS 6.02 de ecte cstvieessceyeotivs, Oe ° ° 
Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs. William B. Charles, 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. ........... 2.50-2.95 
\lum, lump .... cccecs See 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


ground 80-2.25 
powdered .80-3.32 


\qua ammonia, 2 : 3 . a - ia ereiecan gan 
\Ammoniac, sal » gray eos tee 0 On an 00 asies 
ee Wl 6ek dase. ore 


>¢ 
> 
) 


to 


rimstone, crude, ton... .. 25-50 


Copperas ...........+. Le seeee 62-80 COTTON YARNS 
Cream tartar, crystals .. .. 22-25 

Fuller’s earth, powdere d, ton sc ekeaiiend 18-2014 Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Gl: ube “fk a ee ee a wees 51-65 Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Potash, chlorate, crystals ishaewielacenonwe mae eee 


Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”” 











" powdered Lema inee miewwneass : ous. Sake 
carbonate .. eeted eo eacuias a 20+ 0-74 
Soda, bicarbonate eee 1.60-1.75 W. H. H. 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent .- 1.73-1.90 SHODD SLACK & BRO. 
Gh. g PEMOTIONE 6c is cawewiccseews 72-85 SPRINCFIELD, VT. 
WEIGEL, WIGS 6 sess eis cis ee oe §O 
Acetate of soda wees owe eke he, ea 41-01% ciieimadacee > << FLOCKS 
MOI, geetse, HOSE CLYSIAIS ..cccccadiwesss seme Owe Established 1871 
CURIE, “COMIINCRCIAL. sis ies ced ae iewen se Oe 0 i’ arn 
AIDUMCH, E080 2060560: a wile-ei-atie, seine accion 


Mizarine, #6 con |Cappet Manufacture 


t tals 

' ut Crystal . *s 13 | By FRED BRADBURY 
Bic nate of p sh, American 94-10% | . 
Bichromat g gt y The only complete work on the subject. 
> ite Ga . o-oO72 
Bisulphite of soda 3-414 A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, gold lettering; 
Bisuiphi WD wins sw acipiietaw eo eweremha coos SO : ; 
Cutch mat e_» | over 300 pages; 25¢ illustrations and 32 colored plates. 

fl, Wat ee ‘ ° é : . e« 5-7 
Dextrine, imported potato .... ion ob weeds 6-10 | Price $3.00—Carriage Prepaid. 
D livi, ton : caer 45-68 A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that will strongly 


| appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It is written in an easy 
style, combining text and illustrations in a manner that gives the 


00k, 





Pennsylvania, PI uiladelphia The Lee Thread 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of $15,- 
ooo. It is unders tood that a manufacturing plant 
will be equipped. 





| perfect technical t 
The chapters are: Designing, Color, Brussels C pets, Wilton 
Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminster Carpets, Chenille Axmins- 


RI 1 Is] i P 1 ; N M ; ter Carpets, Kidderminster and Scotch or Ingrain Carpets. 
thode Island, Providence No. 2 Mill of the 
‘aramount Worsted Mills is running two shifts of | LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


in operation all night. 





Rhode Island, Thornton. Night work has been 
resumed at the Pocasset Worsted Company, af- 


fording employment to about 200 more hands. This | Qhemische Aniline Works 


e will be ntinued indefinitely. 

*South Carolina, Leesville. The project to 
build and equip a cotton yarn plant to manufac- | Manufacturers of 
ture low grades of yarn from inferior cotton mar- 
keted in the vicinity of this place, has been | ‘ ) 
dropped, and the Leesville Cotton Mills Co., char- Anthracin & Coal Car roducts 
tered in September, 1907, with capital stock of | 
$100,000, has gone into liquidation. 24=26 Stone Street 

Texas, Galveston. In June it was reported | Rew Work 
that the Business Men’s League was to form a 
company to build a bagging factory. It is stated 
that good progress has been made on this project. 
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Organized 1853 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


=HOME new york 





Cash Capital, 83,000,000. | 





INSURANCE 225 





MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR 8T. 1 








ASSETS January Ist, 1908 - - - « «= $20,862,698 || 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) -  - - - 13,659,487 || 

is __, | RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS : 500.000 || 
Janae ae dae NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES - -  6,703.211 | 
viding for San Fran- Surplus as Regards Policy-holders . ° - - 10,203,211 | 
cisco andothercon- | Losses Paid Since Organization Over - -~ - 110,000,000 | 


flagrations. 


HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding  con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 


Arkansas, Malvern. Reports state that J. A. 
McMahon of Nashville, Ark., will establish a 
woolen mill at this place. Mr. McMahon recently 
purchased the property of the Arkansas Woolen 
Mill, Inc., of Nashville, and is making a number 
of improvements. Mr. McMahon was until re- 
cently employed in Philadelphia. 


Connecticut, East Lyme. Business at the Nian- 
tic Mfg. Co. continues to improve and the full 
schedule of hours is now in operation with pros- 
pects of being continued indefinitely. 


Connecticut, Jewett City. The plant of the Ash- 
land Cotton Co. resumed work Tuesday, August 
4, after being shut down a few days for repairs 
and on account of low water. 


Louisiana, Winfield. The Farmers’ Union held 
a meeting here, at which the project for building 
a cotton inill was discussed. Nothing definite was 
decided upon. 


Maine, Camden. Owing to the introduction of 
the two-loom system, the weavers employed by 
the Camden Woolen Co. are out on strike. 


*Maine, Warren. The Georges River Mills have 
started up on the completion of several minor re- 
pairs. 

*Massachusetts, Attleboro. The plant of the 
James Orr Co. is running full time with one-half 
the full complement of help. The recent fire had 
no effect on the operation of the plant. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Frank E. Baldwin, Jour- 
nal Bldg., this city, has sent out several hundred 
letters to Boards of Trade in Southern cities, re- 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 


EMANNEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. Caan L. TYNER, desc 
CLARENCE A. LU DLUM, Asst. Sec'y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 

j 

| 


generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 





questing information as to the facilities they offer 
for cotton manufacturing. Nothing definite at this 
time in regard to this project. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The first meeting of 
the creditors of the Pickford Worsted Co. will be 
held in the State Mutual Bldg., Worcester, Mass.. 
on August 13, at the office of Charles F. Aldrich, 
referee in bankruptcy. It was reported some 
time ago that a committee had been appointed by 
the Board of Trade to reorganize the company, 
but nothing further along that line has been given 
out, 


Massachusetts, Clinton. A number of men ar 
at work making repairs to the building formerly 
used as a power house by the Harris Comb Co 
This building is owned by the Lancaster Mills Co 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Arlington Mills 
are being run six days a week for the present and 
it is hoped that the present schedule will be main 
tained. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. It is reported 
that the Denworth Rug Factory of Philadelphia is 
considering the advisability of removing its plant 
to this city. They are looking for a building on 
or two stories high, 50 by 100 ft. The Denworth 
Rug Factory operates four broad and nine narrow 
looms on art rugs at the rear of 3045 Boudinot 

t.. Philadelphia. Wm. A. Denworth is proprietor 


North Carolina, Spray. All the mills at this 
place are now operating six days a week, and it 
is stated that the outlook is for fair business from 


now on. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER’S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERsSsS AND YDYVERS. 


New York Office: . 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


B. McMan s. and Treas Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and 7 -rcerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 


Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. ii érccmosa & nant 


sueacHers *? MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Outord and Werth Sts-, Prenkfera, Pa. 140 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


stmacumn BLEACHING and DYEING a 


WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


DYED 


delivered on cones) KN I T GOO DS TRADE aakie 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samuer rowcann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 
JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to Any Point 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street Correspondence Solicited 


THE SOLWAY DYEINC & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, ®. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 
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FIRTH & FOSTE R CO. 


Dyers and Finishers 
| YorK, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 
Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, P wenell as, Satins 
-_ bas and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Soli é Cc alo ring Al 


so Sui i ‘ 
in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes anc id Henriettas ‘an i al high class wool 
| unite Oot atiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wo ol Goods, Mc she “ir L inings and Lasti 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


ss ee 


and \Henri« pa Panamas, 
itings id Cl kings 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICKS, N.Y. 


The Western Thread and Dye Works 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 


2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton"Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service than you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, Pawtucket Dyeing Bleachers and 


Dyers of 
Dyers of Skein Silk . COTTON 
Tak 1ik. tunel Peano and Bleaching Co. S°rre’ 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. Qeina with Biedgue & Orewa STOCKINET 
Yarns. 
us at wane lie oe tee 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 








: 
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Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
. passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 





BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANIITIUPRAC TURE R Soccer 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT | B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 





TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS CELLULINE—For cotton warps 
OLEINE ' SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





If you are a manufacturer or finisher of cotton goods 
you are unfair to yourself if you do not call upon us 
for more detailed information concerning our 


“Loydalene” Finishing Paste 


/t ts a pleasure to answer inquiries. 


NICETOWN MEG. CO., Nicetown, Phila. 
MILL SOAPS AND ' TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


a. Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gumaé, 

Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 

EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 





DCD, Texting, Gun amt Glue, “=u 


Chicago Boston 













DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
| and 2 B EXTRA. | Direct Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R - RO to light and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . .. . | 











Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 





Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%, Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 









122 Pearl Street, ‘sg NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 








SOLE AGENTS POR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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THIOGENE COLORS 


Sulphur Colors for cotton dyeing. 


MONOCHROME COLORS 


Fast one-dip mordant dyes. 


RESIST COLORS All shades 


H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, NEW YORH, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada 

Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada 

Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 



















FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


17 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-!{No.WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 
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Berlin Aniline Works sco merce. cnicace 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 





SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


reuns, Sulphur Ones capa || Aniline and Alizarine 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Zambeci Black ¥ nad 20 COLORS | 
GEISENHEIMER & C0. Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK, Aniline Colors. 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
| | Oehler Works TANS A SPECIALTY. 
— 2 Pent Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, Ga. 











AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York —-85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


KALLE & CGO.., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 


KALLE & CO, A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office , 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, W. C. 





E. M. THAYER & CO. 


4i1 Atlantic Avenue and 74 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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e BRANCHES: 

229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e 1SC O O. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
y 196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


= i z 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. ase Bt. Peat ie. Soeusenes, 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 












For 
Cotton, 


Aniline Colors § woo, 
Chemicals 


for Textile Manufacturers 


Silk 





you size or finish your goods, 


IF 


you strip your goods, 
DIASTAFOR 


can show 


ADVANTAGES 


from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 


Bichromates Potash & Soda 
Wyandotte Textile Soda 


F. E. ATTEAUX @ Co. 


Boston Chicago Montreal Gloversville 

















The Jamaica Dyewood and Chemical Co 
**RIO DE ORO” Brand Logwood Extract 
Headquarters for Logwood—Crystals, Hermatine Paste 
Fustic Crystals, Fustic Paste, Quebracho, Sumac 


No. 50 Church Street - - ~ New York 


Hudson Terminal Building 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
601 Mariner and [Merchant Bidg., eee Philadelphia. 














The American Diamalt Co. 
Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio 











You Save Enough Insurance 


to Pay for the Equipment. 
So it costs yew NOTHING to have the AMERI. 
CAN WATCHMAN'S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equi qeoteries 


_ ie Alarms, Signals, ete., also Employee's 
ime Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 


insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
Pettes & Randall Co,,150 Nassau St., New York 














Apollo Oil For Wool 


% Non-Mineral. Positively Fireproof (will not burn) 


z% APOLLO OIL is perfectly soluble in warm or cold water and washes 
Z out perfectly. Apollo Oil penetrates the fibre so that the lubricating 
qualities are retained throughout the Carding and Spinning processes. 
a Batches can be oiled with Apollo Oil and stored for months without 





eo hey 
SEMPER: IDEM 


© 





2) spontaneous combustion or gumiing the stock. Apollo Oil is widely 
trae IEA > / used in Germany and is now being introduced in this country. Manu- 


a / Sacturers and Carders are invited to send fora sample and make a practical test. 


-/ VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY, Stoneham, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of Arachidelle Creme for Worsted Spinning, and //ermallin for use in 
preparation of sizing. 
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Our latest Vacuum Dyeing Machine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cotton and 
Wool Dyeing. 















Special Advantages 








Condition of Stock, 
The only perfect ee 
: Durability, 
machine for 
Sulphur Black 


a Production, 
; - ; 
Dyeing. | 


Labor Saving. 





WoRKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
D. M. HEY, MANAGER. 


59 AND 61 PEARL St., NEW YORK. 


Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


Dyeing Machinery 
FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 













Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 


Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw 


Stock and Rags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing 
Machines. 


Duxbary’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. fer*ankrica 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 


Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 

Capacity; 2,000 Ibs. a day per man, 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS, 


53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc, 


Dowa Tews Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 te" 
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G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 





Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS 










that are ey. ) that meet 
built rar i 

for long ) et “= textile 
service he requirement 











WOOD ROLLS FOR FINISHING MACHINERY | THE PYDBECC LUMBER Ob, 


mpaeter Rugetes ) 
Length MANUFACTURERS OF 
Kind of Woed, 


"Tasers ) 


Cold Rolled Steel Gudgeons TA N KS f fr i 
| or Square Shaft all Through. i re 
Wet Rolling OF ALL KINDS 


j i 
Machine Fer Dryers ee ET = i 
“chins ag ae Machi agian e Fl Perr ak 
achines achicola a. at 
crabbing Ma- )Beeebon ane and a ERE cB 
otary Presses , ra] 
Teasel Gig Boston, Mass. tt 


WINDING UP, FRICTION OR CARRIER ROLLS FOR 


SEND EXACT DIMENSIONS 
LOOK FOR QUICK DELIVERY Singe Plates 
PRICES RIGHT FOR BOTH OF US and Sheets 


FRANK BAILEY ee, 


Manufacturer . 
Dye Sticks, Drying lien. Tee eee Co. 


Dry Poles, Trucks and Fans 
Cedar Brook, N. J. Works at Braddock 








Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


_———— 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


4 aifale oso Ad ed (1 


= a 


WILSON FILTERS FIRE HYDRANTS 


SEI 


ss 


1908 








Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of = 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired 


Hungerford & Terry, Filtration 


Hungerford Filters having a daily 
aggregate capacity of over Thirty Million 
Gallons per day are now in operation in 
the Textile Mills of America. 


Estimates and plans for proposed installations submitted without cost. 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, 





We-Fu-Go and Scaife 
ening Plants, 


To attach to end of steam pipe for heating liquids in of the U.S. 


tanks or vats Modifies that disugreeable noise . . 
caused by the direct introduction of a stcam jet and thon ts 
raises the liquid to the required temperature in about | guarantee 


704 of time required by latter. By its thorough circu 
lation it distributes an even temperature throughout 
the tank. Price list upon application. 


C. &. SARGENT’S SONS CORPOR., Graniteville, Mass. 


Our 


Engineers 


Manufacturers of Pressure and Gravity Filters and Water Softeners 


Pa. 


and 


special 


ct Reka: 
Illustrated Catalogue 


hue B. Hg 4 SONS Ht aS amas 





Water Soft 


Scaife Water 
Filters can be seen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
Apparatus designed to 
case, and we 


Write 









for 





ee - “Re “a 
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pee 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


"ae 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 
experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 
modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


—_ 





REFERENCES: 


All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 
individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 


concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, - 507 Bourse, =- Philadelphia. 
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Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 





Automatic 1 ae a G 7 Electric 


Stop Att ae £ Cloth 


Motions | ZZ — se i Cutters 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Boow. Broadway MAX NYDECCER NEW YORK 
















PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 435 BOURSE BLDC. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 











18 Section ‘*‘ COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents ¢ 


overing Special Improvements 


GROSSER Flat Knitting Machines BY , 


For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power ioc ain ia) 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for | \ h | 
aS rin > 


Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- tsi" ls 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, c hi 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in ope ration. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the ; 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, : : = 


Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines. 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc, 
cotton. 















, In silk, wool 





The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


— Iwo thread lock stitch machine with reli- 


San ible trimmer and raveller roducing ina 

















ag No Ilosiery or Underwear plant up to date 


without this machine, 








DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS 


for all lasses of selvege goods, Full Fash 








1oned [1osie », Underwear, etc. 


FINISHING MACHINES fo: 


Knit Goods of all styles. 
WINDERS for finest yarns, 


information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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FRIEDBERGER - ARRON fire. GD. 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 


Having Installed More New Machinery and 
Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 
better position than ever to sustain our Established 


Reputation. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 
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Higher To Reduce Cost of Production Higher 
Speed 


by Increasing Output of Operators ficiency 
USE 


Multiple Needle Machines 


For all Multiple Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a plurality of parallel rows of stitching, needles spaced as desired 


y 
is 


a 


ne 


Yielding Bottom 
Presser Foot 

to be used 
where different 
thicknesses of 
Fabric are being 
Stitched 


Simultaneously 


Special Fittings 
and Attach- 
ments now 
ready for 
Numerous 
Manifold 


Operations 


i es 


Greater Style 16100 A-4 Needles-8-80-8 Gauge Greater 


Simplicity Stitching Gee asec to Shirts Durability 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 
96 South St., Boston, Mass. 75 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 806 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard St.. New York City 684 Mission St., San Francisco 







HOSIeIY 


Boards, 
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JAMES TAYLOR, bhiadsipnia pa. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 





60 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines 1 Cleveland 42 in Extractor belt driven. 
30 Standard «*B” 34” Knitters, 200 Needles. 1 Crawford 21 plate Press $1 x 44 (hollow 
20 “ +B” Shxd’ « 188 « plate, serew press). 
54 ‘ ‘*B” Knitters for sizes. 1 Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 
24 Mayo ++ Acme” ‘ sees 1 Baling Press 36 x 48. 

7 National Knitters, 39 in., 216 needles 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 

7 “ 34 ++ 200 1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66 in. 
60 Lamb & German flat machines 1 McCreary Napper, 60 inch, 16 rolls. 

2 Double Ribb machines 8 Jones Fleecers, 24 x 36 in. 

1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20” 16 toin. 6 Platform Scales, on wheels 

1 Rotary Fire Pump. 8 small Pumps 1 Singeing Machine. 

2 Toque machines 1 Hosiery Printing Press. 

4 Hosiery Dryers. 4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 


500 Dozen hosiery shaping boards 42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various styles. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter 50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
1 5h. p. Gen. Electric Motor, 3 phase. 60 Ribbed Underwear machines. 
1 4h. p. Electric Motor 300 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins 29 Standard «‘B” 33 in., 176 Needle Knitters, 
100 4 Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 3 Small Steam Traps 


{1 Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder 1 Farrell, Herring & Co. fire proof safe. 
1 Huse $0 Spindle Cop Winder 40 Spindle Payne one W mar 
1 Uhlinger 42 in. Extractor, friction driven. 1 24 , 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


— 






FAST 


The Merrow sore 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging . : , 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest ; 
economy. 
















USE 





STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE = or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts +; Rib Goods, produces the 


most showy, substantial finish. 











Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #A®tTForD. | 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. Rroom32:,467 Broadway, New York 





Se TE > 


0 


Sine ar > 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
win Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 
“OVERLOCK™ MACHINE 


€ ark) Pat 
ffwice upie f 2 Cour 


18 


















rRIMMING, SEAMING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


General Offices: 658 BROADWAY, cor. BOND STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y 





For or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
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eS 


The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 


“The KNITTER that KNITS” i. : 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, Can be 
furnished 


E.JENCKESMFG.cCO. fiQ=- 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 





High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at ve 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished wi 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 







We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Be- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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i H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





on 





re * 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 


For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


=a | 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 











The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


CIRCULAR KNITTING UAGHINED 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 





Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 





ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEASERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., 





Manchester, N. H. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 








Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces 
Band Novelties. 







———————— 


| : 


a " . 
| 
“ i 
") 
= a 


Allautomatic. | 







Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 





ra Rie 
Mt Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. | 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC. 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 


40 years’ experience 
Do not be misled by 
people who became 


manufacturers in 1903 


without any previous 


excels all others. 


experience who are 


Our 40 Gauge Work 


trying to represent 
that they are the old- 
est manufacturers. In- 
4 vestigate. Calland see 


our fine gauge work. 


% Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
5 Troy, N. Y. 


The New Boss 


“TF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 515; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 





Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme: ana" Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 


Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


\nswer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 
Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 
hore 2 - ake ; ars > e 
because we make a superior grade of 


needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 








— 


ns 





08 5 lle ae aa 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 





“THE BANNER’ 


Hemphill’ Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


re — to 


Plaited 


with 


The STANDARD F, 


attachments, can make any 















and all of these fabrics: 


Plain Goods 





Plaited Work 
Three Color Stripes Goods 
Tipped Heel and Toe 

and 
White Foot : 
Changed Heel and Toe ytring 
Garter Top 


Work 


also 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole 


Loopers Slack Course 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 





Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS Largest 


330-340 North 12th St., Philadelphia 





Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 






We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


Highest 
Speed 











Simplest 












We -_ mit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, tn U. 8. Cs cuit Court, Northern District of Least 
Ne w ¥« i: mm as guity No. 67 

Cross Ques 123 He Ww lo yng have ye yu a a manufactur : 
e of kt nitting nee -hines Answer. I started in this business Repairs 
about the middle « May, 1900. 





Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 

ROBERT W.GORMLY 

Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 

above cited. 













Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 








HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
| agen A of needles and points and picking up 
metal 


@ingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Reliance 
Hot Plate. 
Press 


For Hosiery and 








wutrant Loopers 


Both single and double Stitch. 
with the 
Patent Raised 


or 






Straight Points. 


Underwear 
Trade. Beattie 
For price and par- Machine 
E ticulars address Works, 
CHARLES HART une ee ¥. 
Hedge and Brown Sts., 





Frankford, Phila., Pa. * 


WILLI AM C. BULL, BXNNGTON, vermonr. 
——— Drying Form Boar ds 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 








nS 
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; PAXTON & O'NEILL’S 
b 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


§537-39-41 North 3d St., > - - ~ - PHILADELPHIA. 


= 





CHARLES COOPER,|) "ee" 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT, CRANE WeG. Co. 


co Somme fe LAKEPORT, N. H. 


a Knitting pene # 
ae M a C hi in e r y Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


Flat and Circular Rib, both for both rib and plain work, 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, Lead 
or Tri:k Cylinder, Spring able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Needle Cylinder Rib-Top 
Machines for making Cuffs, 
Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. 

. Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, 


Burr Wheels, Burr Biades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H. ROGERS, 
509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y. 


— 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov+ 


E mone Representative : 
LIX LEDEKER, | 
1x/4 Sehehiuemmann Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 


| The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE | 
PRESS _ 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


| 
The most reliable machire of the | 
kind on the market. | 
| 

} 








PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 

J.J CRAWFORD & SON, SPRING NEEDLE RIB MACHINE 
NASHUA, N. FB. 

Established 1868. 
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NYES TREDICK C0. 


Circular Rib Knitting 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 
Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


and Durability. 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION | 


New Full Automatic Knitter 


UNEXCELLED 
NYE & TREDICK CO. 


606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





If You Want 


Largest Production 
For Least Money 
Geo. D. Mayo 
Machine Co., 


Laconia, N. H. 






Latest 
| Simplest 
|. Best 


MAYO'S 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 





-- —remmmmarp = Lage 


y= 


ST a, 
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Ghe L A M LEADER OF KNITTERS 


Original and Still the § Best. 
Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
ror description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 


Pen ni 


me : 
Ciceutor sapehinee, ae BE Ya a : 


or . TL = 
Seaming Machines. . = Le 


Lamb Hnitting —e 
Machine Company, i Ses 
P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. f 


J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L.D SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange. New York 


David Richter, Inc. 


were the first machine builders in Chemnitz, Germany, to construct 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


upon the Cotton principle and which since their introduction have never been 
excelled by any other machine builder; be it in construction or productive- 
ness. Built in all gauges and for any material, cotton, wool, lisle or silk. 


Sole American Representative, 


Hugo Huettig, 581 Bourse, Philadelphia 





Full Automatic 


Noppen & mapas 


for high-grade 
sweaters, jerseys, etc. 
Latest improvements 






Recognized as the best in the 
market. With Jacquard at- 
tachment allowing change of operat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 


therefore unrivaled in variety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flentje, 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO., Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 
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Edouard Dubied & Co., 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Knitting Machines, 


Hand and Power. 


HIGH CLASS WORK ONLY. 


Paris 1900 “‘ Grand Prix’”’ 
Milan 1906 “‘ Grand Prix’”’ 


For catalogues and particulars apply direct to Couvet 
W orks. 


AUTOMATIC POWER 
TOP CUTTING MACHINES 


Will cut, automatically, 1000 dozen half hose 


tops, or cut, and automatically pile in heaps 
of one dozen each, from 400 to 700 dozen 









misses tops, according to length,per day. 


ROBINHOLD MACHINE CoO. 
650 North 8th St., Reading, Pa. 





; p 
af 
For Half 


Hal 
Hose Tops Only [ For Half 


Mose, Misses and Childrens Tops 





CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 900,000 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR Detroit Lubricators 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock. rags, 


excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, In service all over the world 
: wet ordry. Also spool elevators. steam heating Send for catalogue 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
‘“ i ae aya and fan work a specialty. This conveyor 


7 = tented. Beware of inf e t. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Patented Oct. 15,188). DETROIT [UBRICATOR (COMPANY. 
215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA DETROIT U S:A 
, . . . 





AUTOMATIC IRONING AND PRESSING MACHINES FOR KN1T Goops 


No Broken Buttons 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat underwear and 
other knit goods, giving a fine, smooth, attractive finish, which 
cannot be as easily obtained in any other way. It does not break 
buttons and can be adjusted to all grades. It is so easy to oper- 
ate, so inexpensive to maintain and is of such large capacity that 
knitting mills throughout the country effect fully 50 per cent. sav- 
ing through its use. For particulars, prices and list of knitting 
mills using our machinery address us at our factory. 


Saves Half Your expense 


the Consolidated +s... Company 


Saugatuck, Conn. 
Sole Manufacturers of the “Craw” Automatic Ironing and Pressing Machine 








eI INTE 


a 


= 


—-~ 


- 


—-—=— 


6 
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~s 


_— 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”. OR | | 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES | 
They will save you money. | 





Dodge Needle Co., manchester, N. H. | 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 








WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 


LEWIS JONES, 

60% and Media Streets, . .. PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES trecthey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY }) LOWIN PRICE 











Che Continental 


{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - 





Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World, 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 


oh ou tried our 
Patent Milled Rivet? 
A 
C. B. Barker & Co., Liana Ww W. 15th St., New York. 
ufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francisco, Cal 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. %, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


LL. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


‘SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
PAGE NEEDLE OoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of allkinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodheac es 1” Toenty-s second Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York. James 
Taylor, 121 Arch Street, P hilac le iphia, Pa. 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Rfbbers. 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 
always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 







NEW YORK. 
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NicCorm ick "Turbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving 
ENORMOUS power are used in hun- 


dreds of textile mills throughout the world. 


We make a specialty of designing tur- 
bines to meet the requirements of 
the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral 
f flumes to operate under high heads. 


Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY, York, Pa., U.S.A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 













Water Wheel Governors 


UR compensating type more fully meets 
O the needs of Textile Mills than any 
other. This is due to its being the only 
successful quick acting, mechanical, —— 
and its perfect control of large as well < 
small changes. 1500 of this type in use in 
mills and electric power plants. 


Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, II. 


GOULDS EFFICIENT 
POWER PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Are by far more economical in operation 
than a steam pump for boiler feeding, 
mines, vacuum, hydraulic pressure and 
water works. Let us send you catalog. 


THE GOULDS MFG.CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


New York Boston Pittsburg St. Louis 
Chicago Philadelphia 
New Orleans 


Los Angeles San Francisco Louisville 





SS 
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Heat your mill the “ABC” way 


Makes every room comfortable— 


costs less too 


Maintains any desired temperature throughout the mill. Avoids the necessity of keeping 
up steam over night, as starting the apparatus a half hour before whistle time makes 
every room warm when work begins. Adaptable to any and all kinds of buildings. 
Same apparatus used in summer for ventilation. 


Send for Catalog No. IT45 TR 


oO AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit 
New York Chicago Atlanta London 


The “Kellogg” Float Valve 


Is Warranted Always to Operate 


as it has no packing gland which can be 
tightened up to cause it to stick, thereby 
causing the tank to overflow. It is a bal- 
anced valve and operates with asmaller float 
than any other make of valve of the same size. 


J. @ W. Jolly, Inc. 


500 East St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Original ‘‘ McCormick Holy- 
oke Turbine.’’ Both Vertical and Horizontal 





SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


LEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mii: Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 


We reclothe o. furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"Scmerct streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. ; 


—= 


Automatic Cotton we Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 
Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 


Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 











Cell Driers 


Improve the product and increase production 


On 


Singers 


Connected 
with Water 
Mangles 


For Padders 
Dyeing Machines 
Aniline Agers 


For Printing 
Machines 


The d \¢ of the 


On Straight small SPECIAL pla 
Tentering the production to a degree 


itself in a few mont! 


Cell Drier Machine Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Boston Office, 147 Milk Street. 


THE ute. REED wen 
“Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


tir — +} 
lia . 


speed 


Reeves Pulley Company, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


New England Agents, New York Representatives, 
CELL DRIER MACHINE COMPANY, PATTERSON, GOTTFRIED & HUNTER, 
Taunton and 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 146-150 Centre Street. 





Foster Machine Company 


WV ESTEFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
Cone Winding. Both ‘‘Open’’ and 
Tube Winding. ary . en . ae ‘ Se ie Go ae ; Close’? Winding 
Skein Winding. : : aoe Machines for every 
Quill Winding. 1,2 : = ; oe branch of textile 
Doubling 7 ae 


manufacturing. 


New Model No. 12 Cone and Tube Winder. 


We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 


Rae’s Manufacturing Plant in the World 


with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 


“New Century” Bushed Spools per day. 


Our splendid facilities guarantee prompt 
and immediate cdeliveries. Our equi] 


» better exists, g 


t grade of all hard 


n 
rhest 
} 1 
» } 
€ 


pools of t ighest jualitv pro- 


irable at medium pric« 


COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS, 
WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS, 
WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS, 

WOOL WARP SPOOLS. 


The Lombard Machine Co., We can give one reek deliveries om any 


estershire S N turing Co., 
‘Wissncher: Wists. Lestershire pool & \anufacturing Co 
LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIiGwn PRESSURE 


VALVES ano FITTINGS 


‘Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES; 
IS=Ss FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 
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